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The Associatloo o£ Aael-icAn Universitiei la pleased 
to pretest a report tliat addreeees af aipect of higher 
education that !• both vital to ^nr national well-being 
and to the corrent ieaues of intellectual direction and 
the internal econoaiee of fiil /ot oo^ seaber inatita- 
tiona* Few sattera have coaelip'Vith auch. regularity ' 
and with auch a aenae of iapending criaia on our'indt-- 
vidua'^- canipuaee. in varioua aections of governaenti and 
1^ the private foufUationa aa haa the condition of our 
oationcl resource baae for language and'area otudiea* 
It ia in thia context that we w el coned the initiative of 
' , the (I*S. Congreaai the Itepartaent of Defenae« and the 
National Sndowa'en£ for the Boaanitiea to undertake a 
coapr^enaive aurvey-aa eoapri^enaive aa a year's work- 
ing tine would allow — of the current atatua of language 
and area atndiea in the United Statea. Ve view thia aa 
a natter of aajor national iaportance an4 while we 
addraae quite specifically the apecial cimcema of the 
federal agenciea who' have initiate«i thia inventory — the 
Departaent of Defenae and the National Badowaent for the 
Huaanlties'- aa veil aa soae others who are concerned 
with, language and area atudiest it ia froa the broader 
perapective of the national' interest that thia repott ia 
written. Ihe reaourcea of tbe great univeraitieSf vari" 
oua federal agencies. an4 tbe 'private foundations, have 
for several decadea joined to oreate a unique national 
resource for advanced rafearch and teaching about other 
parts of the world. It' is tiae that a aajor assessaent- 
vas undertaken* ^ 




The initiative ^or this Report caae from the Work- 
ing Group on Foreign Language and Area Studies of the 
Itepartment of Defense/University Forumi a group founded 
for the purpose of enhancing communication betveen the 
Department and a number of institutions whose activities 
io research and training are critical to the mission of 
the agency. That a group designed. for that purpose 
would address this issue as one, of its first concerns 
reveals an encouragingly broad and enlightened view of 
the elements that make up the nation^s security. 

This report concentrates on the present cdpacities 
of the nation's universities for advanced training and 
research in foreign language and area studies* ' Another 
pert of the project, conducted by SRI Intematiohsl and 
printed separately, assessed the need within the Depart- 
meat of Defense for new knowledge and traine^d people in 
those fields; the major findings of the SRI ^report hsve 
been incorporated into the current document. The prin- 
cipal conclusion of the two efforts is thst the fit 
between the needs of the Department of Defense and of 
the academic community is not perfect; it probably never 
can be given the pace, perspectives and styles of 
university programs and the rapidly shifting needs of 
those responsible for national security. Neither, how- 
ever, are the two so far apart as to cause one to con- 
clude that there is an unbridgeable gap. Rather, there 
is reason to be optimistic that universities can be 
helped to do better what th^y are supposed to do, and 
that by doing so they will u^ve an enhanced contribution 
to the nation's security ana foreign policy. 

The national concern for the humanistic aspects of 
our relations with the rest of the world is reflected in 
the detailed analysis of the current state of our 
foreign language competencies i^nd of the important re- 
search and teaching concerning the other great civiliza- 
tions of the world. Indeed, the report illiminates how 
the humanistic portion of our universities and the 
federal agencies that relate to it have together created 
an especially impressive enrichment of our international 
understavding* 

More generally, the report documents the overall ' 



coodicioa of university programs in language and area 
studies and recoaaends strategies for strengthening 
then. The aain* orgsnizing conclusion is fore^adowed 
in the report's title, ''Beyond Growth." The assertion 
that the period of expansion in prograas of internation- 
al and foreign area studies is over and that the aain 
goal of policy should he to sustain the base and improve 
its quality in various nays will surely invite debate. 
And so it should. We are long overdue for a serious 
debate about hov to deal with these fiel<*8 that are 
simultaneously central to the vay in vhich universities 
define themselves intellectually and to important 
interests of the nation. That discussion is continuous- 
ly in progress with respect to science and technology. 
It is time for its scope to be enlarged, and this report 
should aake an important contribution toward that end. 



Robert M. Rosenzweig 

President, Association of American Universildles 
April, 1984 
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Preamble 



George Washington*B injunction to Aaerica to avoid 
foreign entanglements may have been good advice in the 
eighteenth century, but in today's world, the 
cosaopolitanism of Jefferson and Franklin is more 
appropriate. Every day yet another international crisis 
on the front page of our newspaper reminds us that 
insular America disappeared with high-button shoes. 

Our armed forces are deployed in many countries 
throughout the world, and in many places they are in a 
state of semi-siege. Units of our fleet are permanently 
stationed in each of the seven seas, and our ships rush 
Howard yet another shore as each new international brush 
Tire ignites. Around our bases in Europe swirl the 
eddies of political controversies. For the first time 
since colonial days we have a durable adversary in the 
Soviet Onion, which acts as a lodestone for all of our 
foreign policies. 

A significant and growing portion of our national 
product is sold abroad, but many of our customary 
markets, both domestic and overseas, have been 
increasingly penetrated by aggressive foreign 
manufacturers and exporters. The well-beipg of our 
major banks hangs on the internal economic policies of 
countries that some of our citiaens have Imrely heard of 
and few know much about. Workers in Detroit and Gary 
are on unemployment lines because of the price of labor, 
managerial styles, and public policy in Tokyo, Taipei, 
Seoul, and Tijxiana. 



Our physicists use aul tiaationally owned 
cyclotrons. Our space fligbts are aonitored and our 
weather forecasts ea&nate fro stations aanned and 
operated by nany nations. And at hoae, yet another wave 
of ianigration reainds us that we ourselves are now and 
always have been a shifting aouaic of ethnic groups with 
unsevered ties to their hoaelands. 

It is this iaperstive of a growing international 
diaension to auch of American life that has led to the 
developaent of two occasionally interrelating but 
usually quite separate sets of institutions — one on the 
caapuses and one within the government — dedicated to the 
creation of an organised body of knowledge about other 
parts of the world and of a set of people to generate 
and interpret that knowledge. To understand how these 
two systems caae about» a little history is in order. 



THE HZSTO&ICAI. SETTING^ 

The first organised accumulation of knowledge by 
Aaericans of the languages, histories, and folkways of 
distant parts of the world occurred as part of the 
launching of the Aaerican Protestant missionary 
enterprise in the opening decades of the nineteenth 
century. Most of what Americans knew about India, 
China, the South Seas, and the Middle East, they knew 
through the mediation of missionaries, some of whoa — the 
'Missionary literati"— became accomplished linguists and 
ethnographers in the course of their ministries. 
Although the missionary enterprise peaked just prior to 
American entry into World War I and thereafter declined 
as a force in American intellectual and religious life, 
35 years later Aaerican military officials found 
themselves heavily dependent upon Aaerican missionaries 
and the children of missionaries who had been stationed 
in Korea for translation services needed during the 
armistice talks at Panmunjom in 1953. Many of today's 
leading academic experts and {government officials 
dealing with East Asia — not least the current Ambassador 
to the People's Republic of China— -trace their familial 
and intellectual roots to this once rich source of 
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American knov ledge about *^the heathen world,*' 



Sustained American academic interest in distant 
parts of the contemporary vorld dates from the 1890s» 
vhen Archibald Gary CQOlidge sparked Harvard 
University's curiosity about Russia and the Slavic vorld 
generally; interest in the biblical vorld and that of 
ancient India can be traced back considerably farther. 
By the early 1900s» Yale and Columbia University 
embarked on what has since become their substantial 
commitment to the study of East Asia* Shortly 
thereafter, the University of California established 
itself as an important center for the study of Latin 
America, while the University of Chicago* with the 
creation of its Oriental Institute in 1923, became an 
important center for the study of the Middle East and 
South Asia. By the 1930s, the University of 
Pennsylvania began to acquire the intellectual 
wherewithal that later allowea it to become another 
leading center for the study of South Asia« while 
Northwestern was gathering the resources to become the 
first American university with a substantial commitment 
to the study of Africa* Yet none of these academic 
initiatives was so substantial on the eve of World War 
II that it was assured survival, much less additional 
support. Although by 1940, American universities had 
produced some 400 Ph.I>.*s in specialties we now think of 
as falling within international studies, the enterprise 
itself struggled along ou a semester-to^semester basis. 

Equally important, if equally tentativci were 
initiatives undertaken during the interwar years by 
goverm&ental agencies in dealing with the world beyond 
America's borders. With the passage of the Rogers Act 
in 1924^ which joined the Diplomatic and Consular Corps 
into the Foreign Service while removing it from the 
vicissitudes of partisan politics, a representative of 
American diplomatic interests abroad could for the first 
time look forward to a career of sufficient length to 
undertake the training necessary to become a speci4»list 
in a particular world region. Among the first to 
exploit this possibility of "an intellectual career in 
the Foreign Service" were George F^ Kennaut Charles 
Boblen, Loy Henderson, #ind Llewellyn Thompson, all of 
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Chapter 1 



vhoB eventually served on the Russian desk at the btate 
Oepartaent aad represented the United States in Moscow. 

It %ras in the late 19208 and 19308 that the State 
Department had at its disposal a cadre of young 
diplomats ready, willing, and linguistically able to 
devote their careers to representing American interests 
in East Asia. In the case of Latin American studies, 
the initial federal impetus came from the Inter^American 
Affairs section of the State Department under the 
leadership of Nelson Rockefeller and others. 



LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES IN THE MILITARYZ 

The interwar years also marked the point at which 
the military services first moved, however cautiously, 
to meet their needs for linguistically equipped regional 
specialists in their ranks. The Navy proceeded to 
provide language training for a select number of its 
officers in Japan, China* Manchuria, and, prior to the 
recognition of the Soviet Union by the United States in 
1933, Latvia. Meanwhile, in the Army, the careers of 
both Joseph Stilvell and O^.vid B« Barrett attest to the 
fact that the Army General Staff was careful to maintain 
someone in its ranks who legitimately qualified as an 
^'expert on China affairs." Kurt Mffller of the Modern 
Language Association has recently documented these early 
days, with particular reference to language study in the 
Defense Department* 

With the onset of World War II, the overseas 
training programs for military personnel moved to the 
United States. For instance, training in Japanese moved 
first to Berkeley and Harvard, then to schools on 
military installations* In addition to the schools that 
provided only language skills, there were a dozen 
programs run by the Army and the Navy to prepare 
officers for service in civil affairs and military 
government. Individuals selected for their professional 
or adminis t^at ive skills were given some language 
training and some area familiarity with the country — 
mostly European countries — where they were expected to 
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be based. 

The tlrst program run by the Army vas established 
at the University of Virginia. Later, Civil Affairs 
Training School 8» as they were called, were established 
at Harvard, Yale, Stanford, Chicago, Michigan. 
Pittsburgh. Boston. Northwestern, Case Western Reserve, 
and Wiscoivsin* At the same time, the scope of the war 
extended to countries around the world in which our 
nation had had little interest and even leas experience* 
In order to train specialists in the languages and 
societies of these countries, the Army turned to the 
campuses where such expertise was more likely to reside. 

In December 1942, Secretaries of the Army and the 
Navy jointly announced the establishment of the Army 
Specialised Training Program (ASTP) on a large number of 
American campuses* In part, the initiative for this 
program grew out of a national concern that a generation 
of American youth who would normally have been attending 
college would be missing that experience, vith serious 
consequences for the future pool of military and 
national leadership. This concern for the national 
resource base of educated manpower was the same 
rationale that led the Army in 1945-46 to establish from 
scratch a<. t ul 1-blown Americsn-sty le university in 
Biarrits,. France, complete with American faculty, 
courses for college credit, books, and several thousand 
GI students* 

The correspondence leading up to the establishment 
of ASTP indicates that the Army was not only concerned 
about Its own ueeds. but saw a need for a national pool 
of competencies in five specialties: mathematics, 
physics, electricity, engineering, and languages*^ As 
ve will note below, it is interesting that these are 
almost the same topics about whose well-being on 
American campuses Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
expressed concern exactly 40 years later. 

While the ASTP programs trained engineers, 
mathematicians and psychologists, our interest here is 
in the training of specialists with high levels of 
skills in a wide variety of languages, and, as it turned 
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Qut in practice^ Bome faslliaricy vith the area in vbich 
the languages are apoken* Betveea June 1943 and 
Decoiber 1943» soae 16«307 members of the armed aervicei 
had been trained in one or another language and area 
specialty^ Mttller reported: '•in all, fifty-five 
colleges aod universities ran language and area programs 
for ASTP, in up to nine languages; most offered programs 
in three languages***^ 

The bulk of the training — a minimum of 60Z— 
comprised intensive language instruction, but courses 
vere also given in the history^ society* culture, and 
politics of the countries vhose language vas being 
studied. So limited was our national resource Imse at 
the time that on many campuses, both the language and 
the area teaching materials vere being created at the 
same time the instruction vas being given; finding a 
full complement of qualified teachers on such short 



for instance, almost all of the area studies teachers 
vere of Greek or Yugoslav origin, with a consequent vi^ 
of Turkish history that might be imagined. 

The prototype of the comprehensive language and 
area studies program had been born; it vas campus-based; 
it trained students in an integrated program combining 
language instruction vith a variety of disciplinary 
survey courses concerning a country or a region; the 
teac^ng staff vere members of the regular faculty of 
the institutions vbere they taught; the rationale for 
the program vas to train scarce manpover; and basic 
support for the program vas the responsibility of the 
federal government* The institutions vhere ASTP 
programs vere located and the languages they taught are 
given in Appendix C* 



It is interesting that these crash programs, so 
quickly assembled d^iring the var, could disappear 
vithout a trace almost as quickly. The Biarrits 
University vas completely dismantled vithin a f ev ib^pnthB 



notice vas not easy* 
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of the final victory in Japan. The ASTP fell victim to 
a sudden acute shortage of manpower for regular military 
tfutyt* especially in Europe in the winter of 1945. 
However, although ASTP and the'^avy's Civil Affairs 
Training schools were dlsbandiEid in the final months of 
the war or in its immediate aftermath, their impact was 
of lasting importance* Earlier American interest in 
distant parts of the world could be----and often was-- 
attributed to the lure of the exotic and reflected a 
certain distaste for America. These wartime programs 
demonstrated that such interest could also become a 
crucial component in any future mobilisation of American 
society. I 

Moreover* the universities that housed these 
programs had become fully persuaded that for both 
intellectual and patriotic reasonSf there should be no 
return to the pre-war academic status quo* With the war 
still on» Columbia University officials had arranged 
with the Rockefeller Foundation to help establish the 
Russian Institute in Morningside Hei^t*s* Officials at 
Michigan! Berkeleyy and Harvard were equally determined 
that "the lessons" of the war — chief among them that 
vigilance has an intellectual as well as a military 
component — not be lost on those who enjoy the peace* 

The years immediately after World War II mark the 
take-off of American international studies as an 
academic enterprise. Between 1948 and 1931| the ninaber 
of international studies Fh.D«*s produced by American 
universities annually more than doubled* from around 100 
in 1948 to 225 in 19S1. It doubled again between 1955 
and 1965, then doubled once again by 1970. These 
substantial increases in manpower trained as specialists 
were a result* in part> of the growth and widespread 
diffusion* roughly following the ASTP model* of 
organized programs on many campuses- 

In 1947, Robert Hall* in a national survey for the 
Social Science Research Council, counted only 14 
organized language and area studies programs on American 
campuses: 6 for Latin America* 3 for Eastern Europe* 1 
for South Asia* and 4 for East Asia. By 1951* modest 
growth had occurred. Wendell Bennett* using Ball's 
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cri'teria ia another enumeration for the Social Science 
Research Council » cvmnted 23 organised language and area 
studies programs! an increMe of 11 centers in 5 years* 
Bennett reported that there vere ^^few more pfbgroms in 
East Eur^'^^n and East Asian studies/ frut more impor- 
•tanti coverage of the Middle East* Africat and South 
Asia had begun.^ 

In the 1960s, campus'^based language and area 
studies expanded immensely. Th^Kpiimber of organised 
campus-based language and area studies programs 
increased to about 600 self^idefltif ied programs, or 
about 300 that met the minimal organizational criteria 
for a strong program as defined by Hall and Bennett. 
The major impetus for this growth was the intellectual 
engagement of American higher education internationally, 
particularlji^vith the Third World and its development 
efforts* The bulk of the investment in this expansion 
of the international component on the campuses was made 
by universities and colleges out of their ovn resources, 
and by individual professors and students out of their 
time and interest. . 

Nonetheless, external financial support playld a 
crucial catalytic role. In the first decades after 
World War II, financial support for campus-baaed 
language and area studies came primarily from private 
and state sources. Both the Rockefeller Foundation, 
vhich had been underwriting international studies on 
American campuses since it helped found the Oriental 
Institute at the University of Chicago in the 1920a, and 
the Carnegie Corporation, whose grant to Harvard 
University in 1948 for its Russian Research Center — 
$740,000 — was the largest of its kind to date, made 
heroic efforts tp support the enterprise as it attempted 
to establish itself as a permanent fixture on American 
campuses. Similarly, state legislatures, particularly 
those of Michigan and California, tried to help their 
universities develop facilities in international studies 
competitive with those of the private eastern 
universities. 

A crucial development in the history of campus- 
based language and area studies programs occurrea in the 
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early i950a, witl^ the emergence of tlie receatly 
reorgaolzed aod gre«tiy enriched Ford Foundation afi the 
principal outside undervritfer of such programs* Between 
1933 and 1966» vhen its International Training and 
Research Program vas terminated, the Ford Foundation 
made grants exceeding $270 million to some 34 
universitie3 specifically and exclu^sively for 
international studies^ a substantial portion of it in 
support of language and area studies. 

Once AST? had collapsed and its training functions 
had been taken inside the federal agenciesy federal 
support for campus-based language and area studies 
disappearedi despite assurances from national off icials» 
including a Presidential Commission in 1943 p that such 
highly trained individuals were a valued national 
resource* It was the unanticipated Soviet launching of 
the satellite Sputnik in 1937 that made the federal 
government realize that it had a major stake in creating 
and sustaining a substantial body of experts who could 
follov events in other ^untries using materials in the 
' languages of those councriesi and vho vere familiar 
enough with those societ^ies to interpret these 
materials. The subsequent enactment in 1938 of the 
National Defense Education Act (MDEA) to create and 
maintain such a pool of expertise immensely eucouraged 
the growth in the number of specialists trained on the 
campuses and sponsored the creation and maintenance of a 
substantial number of organized programs, roughly 
following the ASTP model* 

The result was the creation of a network of 
institutions uD«natched anywhere in the world« a national 
resource whose loss would immensely impoverish the 
capacity of our democratic society and our government to 
undcirstand the complex* interrelated world in which we 
live. In addition to the training of specialiats» these 
centers provide instruction about other countries to a 
sub&tantiiil portion of the futur(,« elect izate; provide a 
catalyst for internationalizing the perspective of 
primary and secondary education; inform the gieneral 
public on important national events in the countries 
they study; serve the media and the public policy 
makers; assemble library and resource materials on other 
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partu of the vorld; establish and maintain training 
facilities used by government and private aector 
organisations as veil aa by their ovv students vho* 
require overseas eKperiencei and provide durable 
overseas linkages vitb scholars and political leaders in 
the service of our long-ruige public diploaacy. 

Much of the enormously enriched information base 
mobilised for their clientele by "^inf ormat ion 
intermediaries^^ such as free-standing translators^ 
language training institutes^ research contractors! and 
consultants — for examplet consulting firms in ^conomics» 
ac<:ounting» managemept» marketing! and business 
information services—vaa created or assembled by 
language and area apec'alista. Horeover* a great many 
non-area specialists nov employed in the private and 
public sectors have had one or more courses providing 
them vith some exposure to foreign area studies and 
familiarii^ing them vith specialised information sources 
in these fields. Business f'irmst including lav firms* 
banks* the ^information intermediaries* and government 
agencies* tap the specialised knowledge of area expert <^ 
liith some frequency through ad haz consultation* or* 
less frequently* retainer ships* The libraries of the 
major institutions are also i^lied upon as a source of 
area information on an as-needed basis* The language 
and area studies efforts have teirlt an ample and complex 
infrastructure of skills and information* one that 
yiel4a* as ecr 'omists would put it* rich externalities 
to consumers of this information and ^expertise in both 
the public and private sectors. 



In the late 1960s* the expansionaty mood* both in 
higher education in general and in language and area 
studies in particular* changed. For language and area 
studies, a turning point came in 1967. This was the 
year in which the Ford Foundation brought its vast 
International Training and Research Program to an end — 
though grant funds continued to be used for a good many 
more years — and the International Education Act (lEA) 
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vas passed without subsequent appropriation of fuads* 
What this meant, in eCfecti vas that in the next decade» 
the universities picked up the hall that the federal 
government and private foundations had dropped* 

To a surprising exrent» the universities assused 
the costs of language and area studies programs; not 
surprisingly, the number of such programs ceased to grow 
and may have declined. The definition of vhat 
constitutes a program ie so imprecise that an exact 
number of centers^ at a particular time or over a period 
of years is impossible £o come by. The evidence of 
various surveys does suggest that the growth in the 
number of programs slowed down and possibly has 
reversed. For one thing, in 1973» the number of 
language and area centers for which federal support was 
provided under MDEA Title VI was cut from 107 to 46; the 
number has crept back to 76 in 1983 as the Title VI 
appropriations increased.^ With this cuti the federal 
government compounded the scarcity of funding created 
when tba lEA bonanza did not materialise, although most 
of these IKA funds were not earmarked for the support of 
language and area studies. 

-Overall • language and area programs have lost out 
in the competition for external funds, both absolutely 
and compared with other sections of international 
studies. A 1981 Rockefeller Foundation survey reported: 

Institutions dealing with economics and 
political studies have maintained their 
purchasing power better than those concerned 
with security or area studies; of the latter 
the university affiliates performed poorly* 
Among the area centers**, some have done 
better than others; centers concerned with the 
Middle East, Canada and Asia have increased 
their purcnasing power; those dealing with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern &irope, Africa, Latin 
America, and especially Western Europe, hav£; 
lost ground — a& unexpected development.... 
[Ijn general, university-based area study 
centers — representing more than half the 
total — have suffered more from inflation than 
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other institutions and may be in financial 
difficulty as a result-^ 

The Rockefeller Foundation survey, which asked for 
det£iled information for the years 1970-80, also asked 
the program directors to make some estimate of the 
future availability of various types of funding in real 
dollars over the period frc^ 1980 to 1982. The survey's 
conclusions in this regard are dramatic. '\)ver-"allp the 
survey indicates that steep declines are expected in 
real terms of many sources of funding for both kinds of 
institutions (university affiliates and independent 
institutions). Area studies centers anticipate a disas- 
ter." More precisely, area studies centers anticipated 
declines of 18% in endowment income. 20% in university 
subsidies, 11% in private foundation funding, 22% in 
corporate funding, 55% in government funding, and 30% in 
individual contributions, for a total decline of 28%,8 

It was indicated above that it is not easy to 
define programs or centers and is therefore difficult to 
count them. A recent tabulation of Latin American 
programs by Gilbert W. Merkx is helpful in this regard* 
Merkx sorted these programs into three tiers: 20 
graduate- lev el comprehensive programs largely defined by 
their Title VI connection, past or present; 40 with 
segmental graduate teaching and research capacities; and 
120 or so exclusively engaged in undergraduate 
instruction.^ Owing to its mandate to examine the 
resource base for "advanced research and training" in 
language and area studies, the present review will 
concentrate on the upper tier of programs. However, it 
should be remembered that there are a large number of 
programs serving the public interest that perform 
different functions. We shall have something to say 
about this matter at the appropriate time. 

Counting the existing pool of individual 
specialists is even more difficult, more prone to 
boundary problems, than the enumeration of organized 
programs* No exhaustive inventory of the total number 
of specialists has been undertaken since 1970. At that 
time, the estimate of the total number of language and 
area specialists was about 13,000.10 Barber and Ilchman 
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estimated that there were about 17,500 Ph,D*-trained 
specialists in 1979» which is in general agre^ent vith 
the total taembership of the area studies professional 
associations of 18,350*^^ 

The coisparisons over time within world area study 
groups carry some of the same definitional problems but 
probably have a somewhat smaller range of error. For 
instance, the L ftBg ^^t^ Are& Studies R eview (LASR) 
counted 2»21S specialists on Soviet and East European 
studies in 1970.^2 Warren Bason in his 1981 ''A Dynamic 
Inventory of Soviet and East European Studies in the 
United States^ counted SySOO specialists.^^ Gilbert 
Merkx presented a very useful tabulation of different 
estimates of Latin American specialists over time: the 
National Directory of Latin Asiericanists for 1965 listed 
1,884 specialists; the JaA&&« (vith data compiled for 
1970) enumerated 2,118 specialists in 1970; the Direc- 
tory of Latin American Studies Programs and Faculty in 
the United States had 2pOH entries in 1975; the profes- 
sional members of the Latin American Studies Association 
numbered 1,784 in 1983; and the Latin America Panel of 
the National Council on Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Studies estimated 1»875 specialists in the same 
year.^^ 

The evidence 8uggests> then, that while there vas 
substantial growth in the number of programs and 
specialists in the late 19508 and the 19608, this growth 
tapered off in the 1970s and 19808* We will consider in 
detail in future chapters what the minimal number of 
programs* specialists, and students should be* 



LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES TRAINING 
IN THE DEF£»SE COMMUNITY 

It is curious that this rich national resomrce that 
was growing on the campuses in the immediate postwar 
period had little direct connection with the military or 
the intelligence community. Rather, these organizations 
preferred to develop in-house resources to train their 
own personnel who needed language and area competencies. 
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The details of those resourcesp their organize tioc« and 
their purpose are exasined in the report conducted under 
a aub-contract vith the present survey by SRI Inter- 
national, entitled ^Defense Intelligence: Foreign Area/ 
Language Needs and Academe.*^ The general outlines of 
the training resources can be quickly sketched in. 

The largest and most important — indeed, the 
central-'^agency for language training vithin 
the Department of Defense is the Defense 
Language Institute (DLI), at the Presidio of 
Monterey, California. A DOD-level organi- 
sation, I^I serves all four of the armed ser- 
vices (i.e., including USMC), as well as a fev 
other executive branch agencies. DLI^s pri- 
mary mission is to conduct a full-time resi- 
dent foreign language training program, and to 
develop and offer non-resident language pro- 
grams for DOD persoimel. 

Since its establishment some forty years ago» 
originally as an Army language school — DLI has 
graduated over 120,000 students from its vari- 
ous resident military language programs. At 
present, it is training approximately 5,000 
students a year.... Hone of the services has 
anything comparable, although the US Army 
Russian Institute in Garmisch, Germany, a two- 
year study program, does include considerable 
language training. 

DLI aims at producing solid Level 2 language 
.Proficiency (by Department of State, Foreign 
Service Institute standards), which DLI con- 
siders the equivaleat of six years of college 
language training....^^ 

DLI seeks to develop proficiency in the four 
separate language skills of reading, writing, 
speaking, and comprehension. To this end, 
students attend classes five days a week for 
six hours each day, with an additional three 
hours of nightly homework. The average class 
size is seven, with the qiumber of students in 
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each class ranging frc» a single individual to 
ten (the saxiaum al loved). Moat of the basic 
language courses run f ron 24 to 47 veeks in 
length«.«. VLl does not teach area courses per 
se» but A8 an adjunct to language training 
there is an effort to lurovide an introduction 
to foreign culture: custon^ and habitSf 
philosophy and va? of life» denographics, 
geographyt and so forth.^^ 

Unlike language trainings area training in the 
services is decentralised. Ibe Army» vith its greater 
need for on-tbe-ground intelligence and operationst has 
the most extensive training program for officers who 
vill spend from 12 months to an entire career as Foreign 
Area Officers. The iiir Force and the Navy feel that 
they have less need, and thus have less extensive pro** 
grams. 

Army area specialty training involves several 
related phases, conducted under various 
auspices. Officers receive language training 
at the Defense Language Institute and six 
months of specialised area training at the 
Army's Foreign Area Officer Course at Fort 
Bragg, H.C. They may also attend high level 
courses at foreign military staff colleges. 
Selected officers, perhaps half of the army's 
area specialists, will be sent to obtain a 
graduate level degree in a foreign area- 
related academic discipline. Perhaps as many 
as 30 to 60 of these are attending f u7 ly-* 
funded graduate programs at as many as 40 
colleges or universities of their choice that 
have acceptable area study graduate programs; 
the specific colleges will vary from year to 
year and student to student. Another 40 stu- 
dents may be enrolled in a cooperative degree 
program at Campbell University, H.C, linked 
to their course vork at the FAO course at Ft. 
Bragg, and another 20*25 in a similar program 
with Georgetown University tied in with their 
assignment to the U<iS. Army Bussian Institute 
at Garsisch, Germany. Still another three 
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dozen officers vho will be teaching at the 
U^S. Military Academy in related diaciplinea^ 
are attending graduate schools under a joint 
USNA-FAO program. 

An elaborate overseas training program usually 
consists of a year's travel and research in 
the region of specialiaatioiu... 

Air Force personnel selected for such [lan* 
guage and area studies] training, if they do 
not already possess proficiency in the lan- 
guage of the area to k« studied, will undergo 
language training at OLI or, in a f ev cases, 
FSI (Foreign Service Institute]* The over- 
whelming majority of these officers will then 
attend appropriate courses at the Naval Post- 
Graduate School, Ifonterey, CA. Some officers 
will be sent under an AFIT (Air Force Insti- 
tute of Technology]-sponsored program for 
graduate study at the MA level in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs at the University of Texas* 
Alabama, or Tulane« This year? for the first 
time, the Air Force is funding a single doc- 
toral candidate, in Southern European Affairs, 
and plans to place two more next year, in 
Soviet and East European studies...* 

Area studies in the Navy are confined to the 
Post-Graduate School at Monterey, with lan- 
guage training essentially at the Dil« Naval 
officers spend either a year or 18 months in 
the National Security Affairs Program at the 
Post-Gradimte School, where area studies con-* 
stitute an important portion of the 
curriculum* « • . 

The Marine Corps has a small area training 
program for four officers annually, one each 
to be trained in Russian, Spanish, Chinese, 
and Arabic. Following language training at 
DLI, these officers go abroad for a year's 
advanced study at the Army Ruasian Institute 
at Garmisch, the U. S. Army School of the 
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' Americas in Paaama, the Siogapore National 
Uaiveraity* or a State Departaent fSl facility 
in Tunis*..!. 

The Defense Intelligence Agency 9 which uses a 
great number of military and civilian area/ 
language specialists* does not have its ovn 
area training program. Military and civilian 
analysts assigned to or hired by DIA are as- 
sumed to have the requisite skills for their 
jobs. DIA does» how ever » provide considerable 
support in the area of skill maintenance.^^ 

It should be added that most of the enlisted men 
and civilian personnel employed in military intelligence 
are really specialists in the use of passive language 
skills for tbe interception and translation of intelli* 
gence materials and have only enough exposure to sub- 
stantive area studies to give context to those tasks. 
For otherSf especially in the Navy and the Air Force» 
the primary qualification is a technical skill in some 
aspect of military science with a language skill added 
for particular kinds of assignments. 



RELATI(»S WITH GAMFDS-BASED FSOGRAMS 

Clearly, then, except for the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, the armed forces have developed their ovn train- 
ing programs for their personnel who require language 
and area competency. They utilise the campus facilities 
in language and area studies on a selective basis for 
some of the training of some of the officerst but» in 
the main» training is carried on in-bouse. Out of the 
single training program on the campus represented by 
ASTPf there have now emerged two highly developed lanr 
guage and area studies training systems «ith quite dis- 
tinct foci representing the quite different missions of 
the I^partment of Defense (DOD) and the universities. 

What is true of training is to a less extent but 
still largely true of the intake and utilization of 
information on other countries. On a day-to-day basis. 
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the immediacy and the technical content of moat DOS 
intelligence requirements is ao hi^ that academic rer 
aearch tends to he '^out of synci** to quote one of the 
DOD intervieveest vith the needs of the journeymen in 
intelligence working on immediate policy questions. It 
is unlikely that the academic setting is the proper 
place for most intelligence analysis* Most of it is and 
vill continue to be carried out in- house. 

The reasons for the gap between the military and 
academic concerns are not difficult to find. In train- 
ing» the former begins with the technical skills needed 
for military and intelligence purposes and adds language 
and area studies competencies so that those functional 
tasks can he carried out. The latter focuses on train* 
ing for scholarly research and teaching and is anchored 
in the academic disciplines around which universities* 
and graduate schools in particular! organised. The 

knowledge requirraients of the former are the applied and 
scientific aspects of military affairs and» to a limited 
extent* international relations. The domains of knowl- 
edge of greatest interest to campus**-hased language and 
area studies are language and literaturet history^ 
anthropology* and political science—mostly analyses of 
the domestic polity of other countries, as we will see. 
These are the disciplines most concerned with the char- 
acterizatipn of other civilisations and societies. 
Bence, what the campuses can provide as part of the 
training of military of ficerst as well aa other mission- 
oriented agencies, is contextual knowledge several steps 
removed from specific policy concerns. 

The SRI International report indicates that the 
contextual knowledge produced by campus-baaed language 
and area specialists is already being used by the OOD 
intelligence specialists. 

Within the broad area of indirect support of 
the int el 1 igence community provided by 
academic/scholarly institutions and indivi- 
duals, one of the most obvious sources is the 
continuing publication of books, journals and 
special studies and monogiaphs in the general 
category of area studies^ These publics- 
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tions — biatorical^ sociological^ cultural, 
politicali gciographic, and so forth — serve as 
the broad basis and background for analysts 
preparing for more specif ici claasified stud- 
ies. While the tendency is for analyats to 
focus on currentf sore general periodicals-*^ 
such aa FftgeigB M^^irs or Far Eaatem Econom- 
ic Review—or on technical publications, they 
do read some university-baaed periodicals! and 
scholarly books and journals are used for 
deeper research vhere time and analytical 
requirements permit or desiand them.... 

(I]t is evident that many OOD area specialists 
are avare of the value of scholarly publica- 
tionst that they are familiar vith publica- 
tions in their fieldy and that* in varying 
degrees, they find them useful as general or 
specific background sources* In< oa^y 
instances, of course, such materials have only 
limited application to current intelligence 
requirements, or time constraints preclude 
their extensive utilisation. By the same 
token, many area specialists are restricted in 
^ their reading of such materials to spare 
moments, or off-duty hours, because of their 
heavy workload of current materials. But 
there seems to be a consensus among special- 
ists interviewed that there will be a ccntinr 
uing need for high-quality scholarly publica- 
tions Of this sort, that in an ideal world 
specialists would have time to make greater 
use of such publications, and that extensive 
foreign area study programs and publications 
provide a sound basis for the development of 
area specialists and for their indirect 
support in DOD.^^ 

Whether there should be more contextual information 
introduced into the training process of DOD language and 
area specialists or in the construction of intelligence 
estimates is a matter for the department to decide. 
However, a recurrent series of inappropriate intelli- 
gence projectiona, particularly about Third World 
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couatries, would lead some to agree with a statemeat 
giveo in congressional teatinony by Admiral S» Inaany 
foraer Deputy Director of this Central Intelligence 
Agency and former head of the National Security Agency: 

Ny concern has grovn as I have vatched us 
become subject to surprise time and again« 
surprise vhere ve have had insufficient assets 
applied to problems» and surprise because ve 
did not understand the events that ve had some 
inkling vera underway* He have become very 
good at counting things* and very poor at 
projecting the challenges that ve are likely 
to face* 

I believe increasingly that is a result of the 
lack of deep understanding of those aocietiesi 
vhat motivates them» and hov they are chang- 
ing. The need for scholars inside the govern- 
ment is going to be much greater in the 15 
years ahead of us than it has the past 15 
years. I believe ve are moving into an in- 
creasingly hazardous time.^' 

It vould seem that it is it the national interfiSt 
that the tvo systems of training ani information utili- 
sation should be more mutually supportive than they are 
nov* Some obvious areas of shared interest are language 
pedagogy a::! the collection^ cataloguingi and accessing 
of published materials on other countries. We vill have 
comments to make on these matters in the course of the 
report and in the conclusions. Hovever* even vitb the 
current forms and extent of interrelationahipt it is 
clear that the defense community haa a major stake in 
the continuing vitality of campus^based language and 
area studies. To quote the SRI International report 
once again: 

Notwithstanding the conclusions stated above* 
the SRI project team feels obligated to under** 
score the strong correlation betveen the 
health and vigor of language and area study 
programs within the academic community and the 
quality of area and language specialists 
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vithio the Defense iacelligence comauiiity. 
The intelligence professionals interviewed by 
SKI vere presumably all proikicts of academic 
institutions with strong traditions of rigor* 
ous scholarship* In all likelihood* they were 
beneficiaries to some extent of graduate pro- 
grams that enjoyed unprecedented financial 
support in the post-Sputnik era — that now find 
themselves less well endowed. Just as these 
professionals reflect the qualities and attri* 
butes of the institutions where they received 
their training and from whose scholarship and 
research efforts they continue to benefit, so 
will the intelligence professionals who follow 
thf»« 

Any degradation of the language and area study 
programs that produce such unique talents and 
subsequently nourish and enrich the quality of 
their work will ultimately be felt in some 
perhaps unmeasurable way in the capacity of 
the U.S. government to protect our national 
interest- 

It is bevond the scope of this SRI study to 
BPeculate on the future canacitv o^ academic 
institutions to meet the requirements of the 
Department of Defense for area studies and 
related foreign lans^uaae expertise under anv 
given set of circumstances [emphasis added]. 
But it is not difficult to imagine a chain of 
events that would once again expose the United 
States as woefully ill-aiuipped in the human 
resources required to meet its international 
obligations. Driven by a wave of post-Sputnik 
national concern, in the late 1950s and 1960s 
the Federal Government ind American founda- 
tions invested heavily in foreign area train- 
ing and foreign language training. The re- 
sults were impressive, but just as the fruits 
of these area studies investments were begin- 
ning to pay off, interest shifted to other 
concerns and funding dried up. The full 
penalty for this *^boom or bust** support for 
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intellectual and hu&an assets that are easily 
lost say yet have to be paidt^^ 

This discussion reminds us of the debate several 
decades ago about the exploitative relationship of the 
Agency for International Development (AIO) toward the 
universities that provided the technical manpower for 
its overseas missions* It was realised that AID was a 
major beneficiary of the campus-based resources for 
technical assistance but contributed very little to the 
creation or sustenance of those resources. Out of this 
realisation came a number of AID-sponsored programs to 
buttress and enhance the university base of expertise so 
necessary to its overseas missions* Ve will discuss the 
possibility of an equivalent program of support by the 
OOD and other government agencies to nourish the 
national resources on the campus that provide the pools 
of expertise and basic research necessary to the carry- 
ing out of their mission* 



THE HAIURE AND SCOPE OF THE PROJECT 

It was in this frame of reference that Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger chose language and area stud** 
ies along with mathematics and science as one of the 
domains of higher education he felt was in greatest 
jeopardy of decline and of greatest interest to the 
nation and the DOD*^^ It was in the same frame of 
reference that the Conference Report of the 
Congressional Committee enacting the Department of 
Defense Authorisation Act, 1983, directed that there be 
an assessment of '*the national resource base which pro- 
motes the study and understanding of foreign languages 
and nations, in particular, the Soviet Union*" 

While the initial impetus and a major focus of the 
assessment are the needs of the DOD, it has become 
apparent that a number of other federal agenciea are 
considering the question of the adequacy, distribution, 
and appropriate aupport of language and area studies* 
For instance, the National Endowment for the Humanities 
has provided financial support for the survey to assure 
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that Che haaanitiee are thoroughly covered. The Depart- 
neot of Education aad Congreas are coij^ferned vith the 
future ahape of Title VI ai they prepare for the 
reauthoriaation hearinga on the Higher Educa tioa Act. 
The Depart&eot o^ Commerce ia concerned about the 
impending shortage of apecialista on the Soviet economy. 
Ihe United States Information Agency is conaidering ita 
role in support of overaeaa reaearch centerai nhich 
serve as in-country extensions of language and area 
studies programs. The Smithsonian Institution, the 
Library of Congress, and some federal agencies are 
concerned with the forthcoming eadiauation of the exceas 
currencies, particularly in South Asia, that for several 
decades have enabled them to provide substantial support 
for overseas research and book acquisition for language 
and area studies. 

On the private side, many of the major foundations 
are considering their role in providing support for 
these activities. Many universities and colleges are 
engaged in their own review of and future commitments to 
language and area atudies faculties and atudents. 

Accordingly, ve have attempted to take a comprehen-* 
sive, cross-sectional look at the current state and 
future prospects of language and area studies, with 
particulai; emphasis on advanced reaearch and training. 
The data available for this analysis, described in de- 
tail in Appendix B, '^Methodology." comprise: 

1. Interviews with administrators, faculty, and 
students of programs on 20 major campuses. 

2. Analysis of the comprehensive descriptions of 
courses, enrollments, and faculty in 39 Title VI cen- 
ters, for both 1976 and 1982. 

3. Analysis of the five-year publication record of 
faculty in 72 of the 76 language and area atudies cen- 
ters supported by Title VI in 1981; in that year, there 
were^ 91 Title VI centera, but the 12 international 
studies centers, the 2 Canadian atudies centera an^^the 
I Pacific Island studies center were beyond the acof^ of 

• this project and were not coded. 
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4* Analysis of the transcripts of students cob* 
pleting language and area studies training at a large 
nusiber of centers. 

5. Analysis of the Inventory of Soviet specialists* 
assembled fay Dr. Varren Eason of Ohio State University 
for the American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies. This survey encompasses data on spe- 
cialists from 194S to 1981. 

6. Analysis of the internationally oriented re- 
search grants given by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, National Science Foundations National 
Institute of Mental Healtht Smithsonian, Fulbrightt and 
the major private foundations. 

7* Special runs of the 1983 Rand survey data on 
Foreign Language and Area Studies fellowship holders#^^ 

8« Modern Language Association tabulations of 
language enrollments in the less commonly taught lan- 
guages, by institution*^-' 

these data will be utiliafR|to discuss a number of 
aspects of campus-based language aI^d area studies. The 
next two chapters will be concerned wvth the training 
programs and resources that produce the basic competen- 
cies for individuals in language skills (Chapter 2) and 
knowledge of an area (Chapter 3). Tlfe fourth chapter, 
which deals with centers, faculty, and their research 
outputi will be concerned with strengths and weaknesses 
in the cross**sectional coverage of areas, languages, 
disciplines, and topics. The fifth chapter will deal 
with the organizational structure of language and area 
studies* with special attention to centers and national 
and international organizationa servicing the field. 
The sixth chapter will deal with library and information 
resources. The seventh chaptei contains^ a summary of 
the principal recommendations emerging from the various 
parts of tbls report. 

» 

Throughout the report, our focus will be onH;he 
cdmpu%-based programs, using the federal language and 
area studies programs as a point of reference. We will 
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not attempt to evaluate the federal programs, although 
it is clear from iDtenrievs and nuserous published ac- 
counts that they* like the campus-based programs^ could 
be improved. Rather» ve will concentrate on the 
academic language and area studies resources* We hope 
that it vill be constantly kept in mind that in our 
vieVt the creation and sustenance of this resource rep- 
resents a remarkable American achievement> an asset of 
immense value for our nation. If > through neglect* ve 
let this tremendous resource slip avay» it vill be at 
our perils 

Hcwevert it does seem appropriate to take the occa- 
sion of the end of approximately 40 years of growth and 
some 25 years of continuous federal support for campus- 
based language and area studies to see where we have 
come and where we mig^t want to go next* Where has the 
almost baphaaard mix of individual initiative, 
un^^ersity resources, private i^ilanthropy» and public 
monies applied without any overall vision of the appro- 
priate size, shape, and focus of this national resource 
base taken us? To what extent have our original 
national goals been met — to create a cadre of highly 
trained language- and area^competent scholars and pro*^ 
grams? How secure are past accomplishments, and how 
suitable are they for the next quarter century? What 
important aspects of our resource base are in jeopardy 
as campus economies and federal and private support 
contract? Are there aspects of language and area stud-- 
ies that are of high national interest but are unlikely 
to develop under the existing laissea-f aire system of 
support and planning unless special effort and funding 
are applied? In short* what should the next phase of 
language and area studies look like? 

We will also highlight those concerns shared by the 
two separate domains of language and area studies, the 
federal government's programs and those on campus, and 
those in which they differ, and we will consider how the 
two enterprises might be made more mutually supportive 
in serving the national interest* keeping in mind their 
very different functions and orientations* 

In short, we will be attempting to give a cross-* 
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•eetional picture of vhere we ara« make eoae recomseiida* 
tiona AS to vhero the national iatereat indicatea ve 
•hottld be heading, aad finalist give auggeationa aa to 
firat atep8 and mechaniaaa to get from here to there. 
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Sciences (Hev York: Social Science Research Council, 
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^ Edwin A. Deagle, A Survey of Dnited Stat^ea Insti- 
tutiftna Enyayed in International RelAtiona Reaearch and 

Related Activities; A Fgflliainagy SfiPQrt (Hew York? 

The Rockefeller Foundation International Relationa Divi- 
sion, 1981), 8. 
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^Gilbert W. Nerkx, ''The Rational Reed for Latin 
American and Caribbean Specialists: Current Resources 
and Future Requirraents** (Hew Tork: Rational Council on 
Foreign Language and International Studies, 1983), 
Table I. 

^^h^bert, USK» P* li. 

^^Elinor G. Barber and Warren Ilchman, 'inter- 
national Studies Review" (Rew York: The Ford Founda- 
tion. 1979), p. IS. 

Lambert. LASR . p. 11. 

^^Warren H. Eason, "A Dynaaic Inventory of Soviet 
and East European Studies in the United States" 
(Coluabus, OH: Slavics Publishers. Inc., forthcoaing). 

^^Merkx, 'latin Aaerican and Caribbean Special- 
ists, ** p. 15. 

^-'The length of time required to reach level 2 
varies considerably, depending on the difficulty of the 
language. Accordingly, the length of equivalent 
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SeY Chapter 2, Table 2.2, for DLI's own figures on this 
subject. 

^^SRI International, "Defense Intelligence: For- 
eign Area/Language Reeds and Acadone," prepared for the 
Association of Aaerican Universities (Arlington, VA: 
SRI International. 1983), pp. 16-20. passim . 

^^Itii.. pp. 28-30. 

^^IhiA, pp. 34-35. 

^^Adairal B. R. Inaan, cited in SRI International, 
iJefense Intelligence," p.2. 
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'^Caspar Weinberger, speech to the National Convo- 
cation on Pre-College Education in Matheaatics and 
Science, at the National Acadeny of Sciences, 
Haihington, DC, 12 Hay 1982. 

^^Lorraine M. McDonnell, with Cathleen Stasz and 
Rodger Nadison. Pedcral Support for Tra ininy Foreign 
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reers of FLAS Fftlloifahip RBciyicnts. prepared for the 
U.S. Department of Education (Santa Monica, CA: The 
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Registrations in D.S. Colleyes and Oniversities. Fall 
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lai^iui^ Canqietaiqr 



TWO SYSTEMS OF INSTSUCTIOM 

Tvo parallel sy stems of iAstruction in the imcoaoonly 
taoght laogoagea have groira ap, one vitbin the governs 
aoit agenciea and one on the caapusea. Vhile they serve 
somewhat different purposes and do so within different 
institutional contests, they can he matually supportive* 
There are no estahlished mechanisms for sharing problems 
and solutions » 



In the Preamblet ve noted the development of tvo 
largely unrelated teaching systems for the training of 
language and area studies specialistSt one on the campus 
and the other in the Department of Defense (IX>D). In 
no other aspect of language and area studies is the 
separation as great as in language teaching; in no other 
aspect of lai^age and area atudies is the possibility 
for mutual reinforcement and collective goal setting 
quite so promising and so potentially beneficial for the 
nation* 

After the «ar> the Army Specialised Training 
Program (ASTF) model of intensive. short*«duration 
instruction, vith the training confined almost entirely 
to the promotion of Imguage use skillst moved from the 
campus into the government language schoolSi dropping 
most of its area studies component as it did so. Some 
psrts of the A8TP tradition may still be found on 
campuses, but, by and large, campus^based instruction in 
the less commonly taught languages baa come to reflect 
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the style of all other language inatruction on the 
campus: iastructioo teodi to be given for a few hours 
per week during the acadeaic year; skill enhancement 
takes place over a number of years and is measured in 
terms of academic course grades and the number of 
courses or years a language is atudied; the tmlk of the 
students are enrolled in and do not move beyond the 
elementary skill levels; and advanced skill instruction 
tends to take the form of literature courses* 

In addition to these differences in institutional 
format, it should be kept in mind that the goals of the 
tvo systems^ the government's and the academic* are 
somevbat different. One suibstantial goal of the lan- 
guage training on campus* even in the less commonly 
taught ones, is for the general education of our citi-* 
seary and not for the training of specialists; this 
training reaches down into other levels of the educa** 
tional system* For instancsy if there is to be any hope 
of success for the current plan to train a large number 
of American students in the Japanese language so that 
they can participate in regular instruction in Japanese 
educational institutions* it vill have to be Title VI 
language center teachers vho make it possible. In 
addition* an imiK>rtant component of the academic enter- 
prise vith respect to the less commonly taught languages 
is the stress placed by some students on classical and 
literary forms of a language rather than on contemporary 
forms used as a means of communication* 

A second major approach on the campus for some 
students is to treat the language itself as an object of 
study* as in linguistics or philology* instead of or in 
addition to the scquisition of a working mastery of the 
language. Moreover* even among those training to be 
specialists, many students are more interested in the 
area studies than in the linguistic aspect of language 
and area studies^ 000 training, on the other hand* is 
geared almost entirely to the acquisition of a working 
language competency and deals almost exclusively vith 
languages as tbey are in current use* 

The tvo language teaching systems have their ovn 
mandates, rhythms* and problems. Our focus is on the 
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campus programs* Ve will touch upoo the government 
language teaching programs only by way of contrast and 
to point out aspects vhere common concerns and uneven 
development in one or the other system vould make some 
coordination and cooperation quite fruitful. We do vant 
to note, however, that the continued lack of contact 
between the two systems reinforces the weaknesses of 
each» and it is in the national interest that some 
vehicle be constructed for making them more mutually 
supportive. For instance, it is surely in the nation's 
interest that there be a national cross-sectional 
stocktaking, language by language* to examine together 
the teaching materials and technology for instruction in 
particular languages* 

We note that considerable progress is already being 
made in the cooperative development of criterion-based 
language proficiency tests and the training of teachers 
to administer those tests. Another obvious area of 
mutual interest is in the development of teaching 
materials* The extensive listing of text materials in 
use in the various academic programs and the materials 
available in the various government organisations 
reported in the Center for Applied Linguistics' Survey 
aLJL ;erial» Pevelonment Jieeds in the Less Commonly 
Tauaht Languages in the United States is another 
starting point, ^ as is the lead taken by the National 
Security Agency and a number of universities largely 
outside the language and area teachii^ system in the use 
of high technology in language instruction. However, 
these advances have as yet had little impact on the 
teaching pattern in most language and area studies 
programs • 

Kecommendat ion : 

A series of national conferences of governmmnt and 
academic language teachers should be convenel" on an 
annual basis for each of the major language families. 
Their purpose would be to share information about 
problems, pedagogical technology, and r^aterials. The 
hosts would be the Inter-Agency Language Roundtable on 
the government side, and on the academic side one or 
more of the national organisations, such as the Center 
for Applied Linguistics* the American Council of 
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Teachers of Foreign LanguageSt or the Modern Language 
Aifiociation, and the professional organiaations of the 
teachers of each language. 



susTADim; eustuk; matiosal assaoacES 

FrobleB: 

The cost of teaching lov-denaity languages is 
increasingly difficult to justify in traditional 
administratiire budgetary terms. The basic reason for 
high costs is small and decentralised demand for 
instruction 1^ students vho require high**leyel language 
skills for research and other purposes. Some coverage 
of all languages is needed. 



As noted in the Preamble, throughout this report ve 
will be dealing mostly vith the promises yet to be 
fulfilled* vith the next development stage of campus- 
based language studies« rather than vith its past 
accomplishmentSt It should be said at the outset, 
hovever, that the nation can point vith pride to the 
unrivaled diffusion of instruction in vbat the ^ro^ans 
call *^ittle languages** throughout higher education in 



the United States.^ 

Much of this grovth, particularly its extension 
into the least commonly taught languages, has resulted 
from sponsorship of Title VI by the National Defense 
Education Act, nov the Higher Education Act. Hovever, in 
almost every case, the primary burden for long-^term 
sustenance of these teaching capacities on the campuses 
has been borne by universities out of state or private 
funds as part of their regular budgets. Private founda* 
tions rarely permit their funds to be used for regular 
salary support for such teaching positions. The total 
salary expenses paid out of the Title VI grants for 
language faculty in those programs in 1981-82 vas 
$1,699,365; the total Department of Education Title VI 
granta in 1981-82 vas $10 million. In other vords, in 
l9Si, 16.22 of Title VI budget allocations vas spent on 
language instructiout In fact, the portion of Title VI 
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graats spent oo laaguage iastruction has been declining: 
in 1976-77, 17.7Z of the total Title VI grant monies was 
s^nt on language instruction. 

The first four coluana of Appendix D indicate the 
extent of the diffusion throughout higher education of 
instruction in each of the less coaaonly taught lan- 
guages, and the extent to which the federally supported 
Title VI centers are the sole or primary providers of 
that instruction. 

The languages of special interest to language and 
area studies that have more diffuse roots in the educa- 
tional system are Spanish, Uebrev, Russian, Chinesea 
Japanese, and, to a lesser extent, Arabic. The lan- 
guages almost totally dependent for their instruction on 
Title VI centers are all of the Central Asian languages; 
all African languages except Svahili and Bauaa; the 
Indian languages of Latin America; non-Arab languages of 
the Middle East; Southeast p.nd South Asian languages; 
and, except for places where there are clusters of 
ethnic interest, the languages of the Balkan and Baltic 
areas. As can be seen, there are a number of languages 
and, of course, even more dialects that are not taught 
anyvaere in the United States. 

The universities* villingness to take on these 
responsibilities is truly remarkable. The bulk of the 
support for this teaching comes from university budgets. 
As their financial resources have come under growing 
stress, all instructional programs that have a high 
faculty-to-student ratio have come increasingly under 
critical review* 

There is no problem in this regard in the high- 
enrollment languages — we use this term in the relative 
sense, that is, high enrol Iments within the generally 
low-enrollment profile of the less commonly taught 
languages — and some, such as the East Asian languages, 
are undergoing an enrollment boom in many places, most 
noticeably in introductory- level classes. The internal 
economies of the universities! however, are forcing a 
review of their commitments to low-enrollment teaching 
programs, and are requiring fresh decisions as to which 
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ones should continue to benefit from adainistrative 
forbearance froa the application of strictly econc^ic 
criteria. Even if one includes the high-enrollment 
languages, instruction in the less commonly taught Ian- 
guages is a prime candidate for such critical reviev* 
The distribution of language courses by class sise in 
the 39 Title VI centers on vhich we had detailed infor- 
mation for 1981-82 is given in Table This table 
indicates the number and percentage of language courses 
given in these centers whose enrollments consisted of 1) 
10 or fever students; 2) 11 to 20 students^ and 3) 21 or 
more students* 

Table 2.1, particularly the second row. indicates 
the scale of the problem facing university administra- 
tors* language and area center facultyi and the nation* 
In a large number of the scarce language coursest par- 
ticularly those in the least commonly taught languages 
and at the upper skill levelf enrollments are low by 
general university standards. For instance^ out of 87 
language courses at all levels taught in the South Asia 
Title Vl-supported centers, 83 or 95Z were taught in 
classes with 10 or fewer student^i enrolled in them. Ibe 
equivalent figures for Inner Asia were 90Z« for 
Southeast Asia lOOZ, and for African languages 83Z. It 
is not surprising that such courses stand out on a 
dean's or a financial officer*s charts like a sore 
thumb. Even for higher-enrollment languages like Japa" 
nese and Chineset enrollments in advanced courses — the 
very courses usually taught by the most senior 
faculty — continue to be very low» while the high- 
enrollment introductory courses tend to be taught by the 
less experienced or untrained instructors. 

Given this obvious low student-to-faculty ratioi 
and these parlous financial times f or universitiesi it 
is surprising that there has not been more attrition in 
our national capacity to teach the scarce languages than 
seems to have taken place. A careful comparison of the 
course offerings of those 39 Title VI centers by lan- 
guage in 1976 and 1982 did not show a major attrition in 
offerings- Howevert there is some erosion already in 
some of the languages — for instance* in Turkish and 
South Asian languages; had we extended our enumeration 
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Table 2.1 



Huaber and Percent of Language Classea By Hmber of Enrol leea in a 

Saopte of Title VI Centers. 1982 



SIZE CLASSES BY KUKBES OF ENROL LEES 

1-10 11-20 21 OR MORE 

OF X OF HO. OF X OF HO. OF X OF TOTAL 
COOftSES TOTAL CODSSES TOTAL OmSSES TOTAL OOOKSSS 



VDiLD AREA 

AF Vith Bigh-Eorolloent 
Languages 
WittiOttt High-Enrol Inent 
Languages 

BA With High-Enrol Inent 
Languages 
Without High-Enrollment 
Languages 



29 



29 



72 



29 



83 

83 

50 
58 



A 
4 

31 
7 



U 
11 

22 
U 



2 
2 

40 

14 



6 
6 

28 
28 



35 
35 

143 
50 
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Table 2.1 (continued) 



« 

Munber and Percent of Language Classes By Nimber of Enrol lees in a 

Sanple of Title VI Centers, 1982 



SIZE CLASSES BY HUISEB OF ERSOLLEES 

11-20 21 OR NOBE 

HO. OP % OF NO. OF X OF MO. OF X OF TOTAL 
COURSES TOTAL COURSES TOTAL COURSES TOTAL COURSES 

VOBLD AREA ' 



EE With High-Enrol Isent 87 
Languages 
Without High-Enrol Inent 67 
Languages 

lA With High-EnreUnent 19 
Languages 
Vithout High-Enrol laent 19 
Languages 



53 
73 

90 

90 



41 
12 

1 
1 



25 
13 

5 
5 



36 
13 

1 
1 



22 
14 

5 
5 



164 
92 

21 
21 
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Table 2«1 (continued) 



llual>er and Ferceat of Language Classes By Hiaber of Enrol lees in a 
Saiqyle of Title VI Centers. 1982 



SIZE CLASSES BY NU»ffiES OF BIBOLLESS 

1-10 11-20 21 OR MORE 

SO. OF X OF HO. OF X OF HO. OF X OF TOTAL 
COURSES TOTAL COURSES TOTAL COURSES TOTAL COURSES 



WOKLD AREA 



LA With High-Enrol lisent 24 
Languages 
Without High-Earollment 14 
Languages 

m With High-Enrol laent 6^ 
Languages 
Without High-Enrol Inent 49 
Languages 



30 
38 

68 
86 



12 
4 

19 
7 



15 
17 

20 

12 



43 
6 

11 
1 



S4 
25 

12 
2 



79 
24 

95 
57 



NT 

Table 2.1 (coBtinued) 



Himlier mnd Percent of Lengtui^e Clasaev By Hiaber of Eorollees in a 
Sa^le of Title ¥1 Cestere. 1982 



SIZE CURSES BY HUMBES OF EHROLLEES 

11-20 21 Ok MOSS 

NO. 0? Z OF BO. OF X OF iO. OF Z OF TOTAL 

COOaSES TOTAL COURSES TOTAL COURSES TOTAL COOSSES 

HOBLD AREA ~~ ~ ~" — 

SA With High-SarollBent 83 9S 4 S 0 87 
Languages 

Without High-Enrol Iwnt 83 95 4 5 0 g7 
Languages 
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Table 2.1 (continued) 



Runber and Percent of Language Classes By Baber of Enrollees in a 

Saaple of Title VI Centers, 1982 



SIZE CLASSES BY HUMBEfi OF EKROLLEES 

1-10 11-20 21 OR MORS 

NO. OF I OF MO. OF X OF HO. OF t OF TOTAL 
COURSES TOTAL COURSES TOTAL COURSES TOTAL COURSES 



V&SLB AREA 
SB 



ith High-Enrol l-eat 42 100 0 - 0 - 42 

Languages 
.t^ur Bigl 
Languages 



Languages a 

¥it&urligh-Enrolli>ent 42 100 0 - 0 - 42 



Note: Sigh-enrol laent languages ■ Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Hebrew, and 
tttssian. 

8a«ple Sise - nunber of centers analysed out of total nunber of Title VX centers 
Cl«^l, by world area: AF-4/10; BA-7/16; lA-l/l; LA-6/16; ME-5/13; EE-6/12i 84-6/8; 88- 



to programs lower in the national hierarchy of centerst 
we WQvld undoubtedly have encountered greater evidence 
ot curtailment in languagi* offerings. 

The findings of these tabulations of courses and 
course enrollments were reinforced by our campus visits. 
In the very strong centers* most but not all of the 
language teaching capacity was still being preserved* 
although the level of staffing, particularly the ability 
to move positions into tenured or tenure-^tracfc lines, 
was beginning to weaken, and there have already been 
casualties at some institutions. 

Almost invariably, however, we heard concern for 
the future, particularly vith reapect to staffing in the 
least commonly taught languages* The importance of 
Title VI funding in reinforcing the university's deci- 
sion to maintain its scarce language instructional 
capacity in the national interest was consistently 
stressed in our interviews, although all university 
administrators oiphasized that the academic quality of 
the program was their primary consideration. In a 
number of cases, however, the administrators we inter^ 
viewed were worried about their ability in the lopg run 
to protect these language instructional programs against 
the pressures of the universities* internal economies. 

In short, we found that the national resource for 
instruction in the less commonly taught languages is 
only beginning to fray at the edges, but there is a 
widely shared concern that past progress is in real 
danger of slipping away in the near future. 

In addition to the problems of sustaining the 
current resource base, there are a number of highly 
specific agendas for the expansion into languages not 
yet covered. A few years ago, the Modern Language 
Association mapped out a phaaed target list of some ItX) 
languages, sorting them into high and low priority and 
indicating the kinds of resources that should ideally be 
available in each.^ In 1983* the Af ricanist s surveyed 
the language training needs of that field.^ And within 
the past few months, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies has prepared such an 
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overall plan for Eussiaa. 

Does the national interest lie in helping preserve 
the campus-based resources in scarce language 
instruction? One answer lien in whether the govern- 
ment's own language teaching and staffing is now suffi-* 
cient in these languages. The final columns of Appendix 
D indicate 1) those languages that are currently taught 
in the primary government language schools; and 2) an 
estimate of the resources of language-comj^tent person- 
nel in each language in the DOD intelligence branches 
for fiscal year 1983. The columns marked with an 
indicate vhicb agencies — the Defense Language InstitutOy 
the Foreign Service Institute, the Central Intelligence 
Agency » or the Rational Security Agency — have language 
materials available, whether developed in-house or 
coamercial ly; the assumption is that if an agency has 
language instruction materials* it has the capacity to 
teach that language subject to the availability of 
qualified instructors* 

From Appendix D it is clear that current government 
capacities for some languages exceed those on the 
campus, but there are others where university-based 
instruction stands alone« There is only one African 
language and one South Asian language for which the DOD 
indicates a requirement but for which there is currently 
no capacity, although for many languages the number of 
quslified people available is below the currently 
projected requirements* More importantly, there are 50 
languages on the DOD-generated list for which there is 
no expressed requirement, snd there is no mention on the 
list of a number of the major languages of South Asia, 
Southeast Asia, and Africa. We must hope that there are 
no imminent "surges,** as the DOD calls them, where a 
fresh ''hot spot'* requires language capacities not 
presently envisioned* More importantly, these data 
suggest that there are languages currently not being 
taught in either military language teaching schools or 
on the campus* Knowledge of these languages could take 
on major importance to our nation, even with respect to 
our military operations* 

Reference to the DOD's sudden ''surges** in demand 
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reminds us that the lead time for tooling up to meet 
those Surges is considerable. One characteristic ot 
canpus-based language teaching capacities^ in part 
because of tenure rules and the general conirentions of 
acadraiic appointment, is that they are more durable than 
the staffing patterna of the IK>D or other government 
agencies. Moreover, the government pays only the 
marginal costs for on-'campus teaching capacities rather 
than the full costs it must bear for sustaining such 
capacities vithin its ovn staff. In addition, it should 
be remembered that the numerical figures on total 
capacity vithin the DOD refer only to an existing stock 
of specialists, some of vhom vill have been trained in 
the universities, and to people competent in these 
languages. 

We do not mean to suggest that campus*based lan- 
guage teachers should be recruited into intelligence 
roles. As ve vill note more generally later, the dif- 
ferences in roles on both sides of the divide are quite 
clear and vorth maintaining. It vould appear, however, 
that the campus-'based training of students in the 
scarcest of the languages is of mutual interest. 

Given the fact that the continued presence of 
scarce language instruction on the campus may come to 
depend increasingly on the enrollment-based internal 
economics of the university, one obvious vay to ensure 
their continuation is to increase enrollments to the 
extent that the courses are economically viable. This 
suggests the development of plans for either an increase 
in demand on a single campus or the aggregation of 
demand across a set of cooperating colleges. Hovever, 
for many languages, increasing enrollments is neither 
possible nor, from the perspective of the student or the 
national interest, desirable. Neither the job market 
nor the national need is great enough to justify such a 
strategy. The only alternative is that more of the 
marginal costs of sustaining such teaching capacity must 
be borne by the federal government, vhich has a stake in 
its maintenance at least equal to and perhaps greater 
than the institution. 

Obviously, some consolidation on all campuses is 
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inevitable. Moreovert some of the current language 
teaching competencies already comprise second and third 
languages for teacherst rather than one teacher per 
language* More of this is likely to happen, although 
the quality of coverage in individual languages vill 
probably suffer* Physical exhaustion on the part of the 
teacher and poor learning on the part of the student are 
the price of expanding the practice of saking one 
teacher teach tvo or three languages at all levels. The 
increasingly common practice of staffing some language 
courses with foreign stuctents or vith visiting Fulbright 
scholars vhose main qual if ica tioj[i is that they are 
native speakers vill lower the standard of instruction 
even further* 

What surely will not serve the national interest is 
for every center to drop the same languages so that the 
national profile of available language instruction is 
seriously curtailed. Clearly some centralized monitor- 
ing and planning is essential to maintain a representa- 
tive national corps of teachers in the less commonly 
taught languages* 

At the same timet instruction in the least commonly 
taught languages is a natural domain for the development 
of some of the cooperative teaching ventures across 
institutions, and for the movement of students and 
faculty among institutions. There is some informal 
selection of languages offered among programs now, but, 
to our knowledge, cooperative agreements to be jointly 
responsible for language instruction occur only in 
special summer programs. Surely, if the federal governr 
ment is to be asked to bear some of the costs for 
sustaining instruction in some of the rarest of the less 
commonly taught languages, parsimony urges that a 
deliberate plan be devised among the centers as to which 
program will sustain which languages, and how the 
teaching resources in these languages will be made 
available to students enrolled in other institutions. 
It is not unreasonable to suggest that this is one of 
the domains in which the government and the academic 
language teaching establishments might engage in some 
joint planning. 
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A supplemental aational support program should be 
devised to assure the continuation of our capacity to 
teach the least commonly taught languages on our cam- 
puses. Some Title VI funds should be specifically 
earmarked for this pur|N>se instead of craing out of the 
16Z of general center support currently allocated for 
language instruction. Each major center receiving 
support should be required to cover at a minimum one of 
the least commonly taught languages relating to its 
areat vith careful attention to complementarity both 
within the program and nationally. In addition, par** 
tially aupported posts to sustsin instruction in lan- 
guages that are judged to be critical to the national 
interest vould be open to national competition; be sub* 
ject to sharing vith an institution or set of institu* 
tions; and be contingent upon the development of a 
national cooperative plan for the maintenance and 
sharing of instruction in the least commonly taught 
languages for each area studies group. 

We vouldi hovever» postpone c^xpansion into nev languages 
until srae of the issues discussed below are dealt with. 



FERSISTEMT PSOBLEMS » CAMFDS-BASEI) LABGUiySE IKSXRUCTIOH 

All in allp there have been remarkably few chaises 
in the organisation and technology of instruction in the 
less commonly taught languages. Among the problems 
identified in Richard Lambert^s Lapgu^ge ^^^4 Area 
Studies Review (|tA£&) that still remain are the 
following. 

On most campuses and for most languages, there are 
still steep enrollment gradients by skill level — that 
iSt in languages and programs where there is substantial 
enrollmentt it is overwhelmingly concentrated at the 
first- or second-year level* With the exception of a 
few languages with substantial enrollments^ such as 
Arabict Japaneaef and Russian — we omit the West European 
languages from this discussion since they comprise a 
totally different phen(»enon on the campus with, alas» 




alaost ao ties to the scarce language teaching 
enterprise — there are few articulated teaching material a 
that take the atudent sequentially through the entire 
range of skill levels. Especially limited are the 
teaching materials and classroom styles for imparting 
the upper-level language skills that should distinguish 
the true specialist. More generally, the production of 
nev teaching materials, with a ten exceptions ve vill 
mention, has sloved dovn and the existing ones are in 
sore need of updating. The field is just beginning to 
face the problem of providing learning materials and 
instructional opportunities for professionals who need 
to maintain or refresh language skills lost through less 
than full use of the language over time. 

On many campuses the overwhelming, occasionally 
exclusive emphasis on literary and classical languages 
in upper-level courses continues. By and large, skill 
testing still comprises achievement tests geared to the 
content of classroom instruction or the particular text 
used. There is limited articulation hetveen domestic 
and overseas language training, and, in some cases, 
hetveen the levels of language instruction vithin the 
program itself* There has been no sustained effort to 
tailor on-campus language instruction to the needs of 
non-academic employers who might be expected to hire the 
students* Very little attention has been paid to 
providing language instruction for adult learners, 
whether they be academics choosing to work in an area 
after their student days are over, or businessmen, 
government professionals, or others whose work requires 
them to work for long periods of time overseas. 

The most satisfactory combination of the very 
different pedagogical skills of native speaker drill 
masters and American linguists is still to be imple-* 
meuted. In some cases we have highly trained native 
speaker teachers, but in many others their principal 
qualification is that they learned the language gr<nring 
up in» or conducting original research on the literature 
of, their former country. There is a long-term trend of 
surrendering classroom instruction to native speaker 
teachers, many of whom have not been trained for the 
work. 
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Ve note that sany of the Bissioa-oriented agencies 
with language inatiructional reapoaaibilitiea have faced 
and worked tovard aolutions to acme of these inroblemst 
but there is so little connection betveen the caapus and 
the government world that innovations on either side of 
the di'/ide are rarely available to» or taken advat&tage 
of* by the other side* This is partieularly true of 
skill testing and of the utilisation of high- technology 
equipment to enhance the effectiveness of language 
teaching. The fundamental structural problem of the 
field uas yet to be f acud; dispersedt discontinuoust 
and low-volume demand for instruction in all but the 
most commonly taught of the less commonly taught lan- 
guages, coupled with an increasingly spotty teaching 
capacity on a limited number of campuses* 

It is to these continuing problems of the field 
that we now turn out attention* 



AKEA STUDY GKQOP OlFFERSiCES 

Probln: 

The needs* resources^ and problems of instruction in the 
various languages are quite different* Bencei any next- 
stage planning must be tailored to the special needs of 
each area group. Simultaneous attention to all 
languages is not practical. 



Before ve proceed to discuss our findings with 
respect to the next stage of language instruction in the 
less commonly taught languages, it must be noted that 
the nature of the problems and current capacity of the 
teaching establishment to make the required changes vary 
among the different area studies groups* Latin American 
and West European studies programs can largely leave the 
problems of language instruction to the traditional 
Romance and perhaps Germanic language departments^ 
althov^h the Latin American programs have to stress the 
particular variety of Spanish and Portuguese spoken in 
Central and South Ameyj^a^ g nrh th^y Qtia fhn w^n#^ 
European studies programs have to supplement training in 



the regular language departments by adding high-level 
•poken and coaprehenaion skills largely through experi- 
ence in the countries o£ the region^ It is at this 
advanced and highly focused level that iaproveaent is 
needed in language instruction for those area studies 
groups. Instruction in Chinese* Japanese. Arabic^ and 
Russian* on the other hand* is likely to be the respon- 
sibility of the language and area studies programs, 
vhere they are taught from the lowest to the highest 
levels. 



There is, in fact, a continutm in the degree of 
development of the language teaching systems among the 
area studies groups. The position of an area studies 
group on this continuum is reflected in the sise, degree 
of importance* extensiveness of teaching materials, and 
movement toward a self -conscious strategy for language 
teaching, as veil as the level of competency that 
students — and faculty^are likely to achieve in one of 
the languages of the area in vhich they are expert. 
Among the factors that influence these differences in 
development are 1) the ease with vhich Americans can 
learn the language; 2) the number of languages to be 
covered; 3) the dispersal of learning opportunities 
throughout the educational system; and 4) the extent to 
vhich sources of research and sojourns in the country 
require a mastery of one of the indigenous languages. 

Of special importance in this contrast among area 
stud; groups is the intrinsic difficulty of the relevant 
languages for Americans trying to learn them from 
scratch, reflected in the amount of time the student and 
the program must allocate to language "learning out of 
the total training time* A clue to these varying levels 
of difficulty is the categorization of languages by 
difficulty level based upon the length of time American 
students on the average take to learn them at the 
Defense Language Institute (DLl). Table 2.2 presents 
tho" recent classification of languages from the least 
difficult in Category X to the most difficult in 
Category IV. These are the DLI's classifications. We, 

in fjicf/«<^iiH «fm^ ^ f ev languages from one category to 

aaother, particularly in the middle ranges; furthermore, 
many languages taught on the campuses are not included 
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Table 2.2 

The Defense Language Institute Classification of 
Languages by Level of Difficulty 



LEVEL OF DIFnCDLTY 
II III IV 



Afrikaans 


German 


Albanian 


Arabic 


Basque 


Hindi 


Amharic 


Chinese 


Iteaish 


Indonesian 


Bengal i 


Japanese 


Dutch 


Malay 


Bulgarian 


Korean 


French 


Ronanian 


Burmese 




Italiau 


Urdu 


Cambodian 




Norwegian 




Csech 




Portuguese 




Finnish 




Spanish 




Creek 




Svahili 




Hebrew 




Svedish 




Hungarian 
Lao 

Nepal ese 

Persian 

Pol ish 

Pashto 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Tagalog 

Thai 

Turkish 

Vietnamese 





in this list. Bovevert these OLI ratings do indicate in 
a general fashion the relative levels of difficulty of 
these languages and consequently the amount of time that 
needs to be expended by students in learning them. 

To return to the basic point, the area studies 
groups can be ranked vith regard to their language 
skills by where they fall on each of these four 
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dimeneioiia: learning diff iculty» nuaber of language Sf 
availability of in«truction» and eanential ity. For 
inetance» West European languages, inc uding Spanish for 
Latin Aaerica» enjoy a favorable situation on all four 
dimensions; Quechua and other Indian ^nnguages (not 
listed in Table 2.2) have the least developed language 
teaching systeos; and Portuguese falls sosevhere in 
between* Russian and especially East Asian languages 
are aore difficult to learn, but instruction in these 
languages is available ia many locations and at various 
levels of the educational systea; there are fev 
opportunities for either research or sojourns in the 
Soviet Union and East Asia that do not require the use 
of the language. Middle Eastern, South Asian, Southeast 
Asian, and African languages, in about that order, fall 
on the unfavorable side in all four diaensions, although 
Arabic is aoving tovard the saae position as Russian or 
East Asian languages and is following a siailar 
transition on each dimension* The statement of Michael 
Lofchie in his suamary of the special needs of African 
studies illustrates the continuum quite well: 

Africa has 2,000 languages, many of which have 
highly dif f^entiated dialects* Selecting 
which of th^e languages should be taught on 
a regular basis, and at what levels, is a 
formidably difficult problem. Finding the 
resources to mount an effective program is 
almost impossible* Many of the key 
individuals involved in the administration of 
African language teaching programs would, if 
pressed to the wall, acknowledge that their 
resources are stretched beyond razor^^thin* We 
are not doing as good a job of teaching 
African languages as we should* This is due 
in part to the sheer immensity of the task, 
and in part to the lack of language teaching 
materials in this area*^ 

In view of these differences in the level of 
development of language instruction among the various 
world area studies groups, the urgency of these problems 
and recommendations will vary accordingly. The 
languages that most closely meet the requirements 
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referred to above to effect a major upgradiag in 
inatructional technology are Japanesep Chineset Arabic^ 
and Russian. These four languages are at the high-" 
difficulty level of the spectrumi they are essential for 
research in the area; and they have a substantial corpus 
of teaching material Si a fairly vell-*developed tradition 
of work on effective language pedagogy, and a vide range 
of programs that provide instruction. Accordingly* in 
the experimental stages of attempting to move campus^ 
based language instruction to a higher level* and in 
viev of the scarcity of financial resources* a starting 
point in the development strategies ve are about to 
suggest vould be with language teaching in these four 
languages* The effort at improvement can then be 
directed more generally over the remainder of the least 
commonly taught languages. 

Reco^Mada t icm : 

Experimental programs for upgrading campus-based 
language instruction should begin with Japanese, 
Chinese* Russian* and Arabic* 



A COMMON METRIC OF LANGUAGE PROnCIENCY 

Problem: 

In the academic training system* there is now no 
standardized vay of measuring an individual's language 
skills* This impedes efficient articulation across the 
levels of training and certification of an individual^ 
skill level. Furthermore* the differential effective-* 
ness of pedagogical styles and teaching materials cannot 
be established* 



We take as fundamental to the notion of a language 
and area specialist that such a specialist should have a 
high level of competency in one or more of the languages 
of the area in which expertise is professed. The 
implic<ition of this simple premise is that analyses and 
recommendations should start vith the production of 
language competencies in individuals* Given the 
partitioning of the academic system into semester* 
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qusrtert or academic year units, a&d vith atudenta 
QCPiring acroia different levela of the educational sysCm 
and often to different eitea for inatruction,. it ia time 
that a vay of measuring the individual's language 
proficiency be devised that will reflect real akill 
levela. not just how many years of language instruction 
the student has had and vhat gradea he received in the 
courses. 

Host discussions of resources for scarce language 
instruction stop vith the description of course 
offerings and enrollments by language. Indeed, these 
are the only data currently available on campus^based 
programs; even these are no longer assembled centrally 
on an annual basis. However* ve believe that while such 
programmatic statistics were approfriate for the rapid- 
growth stage of language and area studies^ they now tend 
to mask an important problem that must faced* That 
is, if we put aside for the moment the question of the 
ntmber of languages taught and total enrollment a, the 
crucial question relevant to the creation and 
maintenance of a corps of language and area specialists 
is: how many people are already trained or are in the 
process of 1>eing trained to hi|^ levels of c<»i^t6ncy in 
each language? We mean by full competency not just the 
Foreign Service Institute (FSI) level 2 — 'limited 
working proficiency** — which aims at, but a closer 
approximation to the full fluency that an educated 
native speaker has. 

The truth is that we really do not know what the 
actual level of language competency of most members of 
the existing pool of language and area specialists is, 
whether at the end of training or later during their 
professional careers. While IfLl and FSI do assign 
normalised test scores at the end of training, and while 
there has been some progress in making the rating 
systems in the various services and other branches of 
the government compatible, there are still deficiencies 
in record keeping. Many of the scores in individual 
personnel records are based on self'-^ratings or old test 
scores, and for most DOO personnel there is no record of 
the recency of either a test or a self-rating. Most 
individuals are not reexamined in a language unless they 
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choose to he. As a consequencet in most cases, the 
highest rating ever achieved is allowed to stand in the 
record forever* 

On the academic side* the only measure ve have to 
go by is the number of semesters or quarters during 
vhich a language has been studied^ occasionally vith an 
indication of the highest year level in vhich a course 
vas taken* Within the program itself » end-of-courset 
end-of-year» or end-of- training examinations tend to be 
geared to the actual material used in the clasarooms and 
textbooks, rather than to an external criterion for the 
students' skill level. Moreoveri even in the current 
system of counting years and semesters spent in classi 
there is little evidence of integration across the 
various levels of instruction* The recent survey by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) of campus-based 
teaching programs in the less commonly tau^t languages 
included questions on the procedures used to assess 
students' progress* The CAL findings are worth quoting 
at length in this respect* 

As would be anticipated» across both course 
1 ev el s» ''general observation of student 
performance during the course" is the most 
frequently cited assessment procedure (99% of 
the total respondents in both instances)* 
followed by "paper^and- pencil quisses prepared^ 
by the instructor" (95X and 91Z for the" 
beginning and intermediate courses* 
respectively) and "end- of -term written 
examination prepared indepet^dent;^ y by the 
individual instructor" (83S and 89%). Foi 
both beginning and intermediate levels, use of 
an "end-of-tera written examination prepared 
on a departaent-vidq l^aia (or by individual 
instructors following a specified department* 
wide model)" was infrequently mentioned (172 
and 16Z respective! y)**. [emphasis added]* 

Although the development of proficiency in 
listening comprehension was judged by the 
respondents as the most important and second 
most important teaching objective for 
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beginniiig and intermediate coursee« only 65% 
of the l^gioning couree and SSZ of the inter- 
aediate coorfee ihatructors indicated that they 
made use of "^a teat of listening comprehen- 
sion» in which the otudtent muat indicate cos- 
prehension of the target language aa spoken by 
the instructor or given on a tape recordings" 
With respect to the testing of speatdng abili- 
ty, the positive responses to both '^face^to** 
face speaking proficiency interview such as 
the Foreign Service Institute (FSl)-type 
: interview or other formalised conversation- 
based test** and to '*a speaking test in which 
the student records his or her responses on 
tape** were quite a bit higher (especially for 
the former) than would have been anticipated* 
For both beginning and intermediate courscSi 
39Z of the responding instructors indicated 
that they gave a ^ace-'to^-^f ace speaking pro-* 
ficiency interview** of an FSX- or other 
formalized type*. Althou^ the direct testing 
of speaking proficiency by means of a struc- 
tured interview such as that originally 
developed by the Foreign Service Institute has 
within the past two or three years begun to be 
kao«#n to ar** u "'^me eisitent by the aca- 

demic com/' has been for the most 

part withxt^ the larger-volume languages 
(principally French and Spanish}f and would in 
no event approach the frequency of use sug- 
gested by the response data* A more appro- 
priate explanation of the survey results for 
this question is probably that the question 
was quite liberaMy interpreted by the respon- 
dents to include .r-- type of general conversa- 
tion with <»tadent8 as constituting a 
**prof iciency interview*** notwithstanding the 
intended emphasis on highly formalized pro- 
cedures in the original question.... 

The assessment of develwped proficiency in the 
langu«<>e by means of an **externally-prepared 
standardized test*' vaSt by all odds, the least 
frequently reported testing procedure at both 
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beginning and interaediaCe levels (3Z and 41^ 
reapectively)# Absolutely no use of such 
tests vas reported for Western European, 
Arabic, Other East Asial^ Southeast Asian, and 
Sub-Saharan African languages at the beginning 
level and for the same languages plus Other 
East European, Other Middle East and North 
African, and South Asian at the intermediate 
level. This itf»un<k>ubtedly a reflection of 
the fact that, with the known exceptions of 
the JaDflBftae Prof iciencv Teat, developed in 
1979 through a grant from the Japan-U S« 
Friendi^ip Commission, and the HIA^CQg pe"tive 
Proficiency TflSta for Taaehftga and Advanced 
Stu^ffl ft p in Russian ^developed in 1^1 and no 
longer readily availaibile), there are currently 
available no objective, non^-curriculum speci- 
fic, standardised testa of functional profi- 
ciency in the less commonly tau^t languages. 

standardised test of listening compreheir- 
aion and reading proficiency in Chinese [and a 
similar test in Hindi] is under development 
through a grant from the Department of Ednca"* 
tion, but vill not be available for general 
use until the Spring of 1984.) In the absence 
of fluch eittamal-no^nroyram aaaeaamgnt inatru- 
toents. orient^ in both format aad content to 
derermining tha Rt-adenf*H abil^ »^ f wwr tion 
aaproDrifltelv in real-life langnaye uaer ^at- 

tinasp evaluation of .he effect i.vpaP«» ^^^^ 
effgctrtveness of the lani^oaye nrograma 
bakog conducted at individual ina; itutiona 
(or, on a yroup baaia, within the Dnitad 
States yenerallv) will continue to be both 
extremely difficult and of doubtful accuracy 
and validity [emphasis added 

Ve may add that there are several additional 
ventures afoot in the develofment of proficiency tests 
on the aca<k!mic side. For example, the American Council 
of Teachers of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) has been 
encouraged by the Department of Education to extend its 
recent proficiency standard setting in the commonly 
taught languages to include the less commonly taught 




ones. Ve are pleased to note that staff menbers froc 
tbe goverDtteot language teaching achoole have teen quite 
helpful in this procese* Bovever„ the ACTFL's work to 
date has been largely with the West European languages 
taught by most of its membersi and has been aimed at 
creating refined gradations for the lower levels of 
skills that are characteristic of most hig^ school and 
college-level instruction. Developing proficiency 
measures at the advanced skill levels and in the more 
difricult languages .represents a fredi challenge. 

In the cot*rse of a major project studying language 
skill attrition^ fresh tests aimed at measuring 
advanced-level proficiencies in Arabic* Chinese, 
Japanese, and Hindi are being developed by the staffs of 
the overseas advanced language training centers in 
Cairo* Taipei, and Tokyo, the CAL, and staff from 
several of the Title VI centers. Following the 
completion of testa designed to measure real-life 
proficiency in reading and oral comprehension plus oral 
production, a series of diagnostic tests will be 
developed for Arabic, Chinese, and Japanese. 

The development of such tests is u Sy a first step* 
Their use as part of the standard operating procedures 
of a wide variety of language teaching institutions is 
at least as important as the development of the tests 
themselves. For instance, on our campus visits, we were 
surprised to see h<w little use was made of the readily 
available standardized test for the measurement of 
proficiency in Japanese. Toward this end, one of the 
reasons for setting proficiency standards for admission 
to and graduation from the overseas advanced language 
training centers is t^at they provide excellent points 
of leverage to influence the rest of the academic 
training process in the United States, since the 
graduates of the state-side programs compete for scarce 
awards to attend the overseas programs. Even with this 
leverage, however, it is essential that a special effort 
be made to encourage the use of proficiency tests in 
more of the Title VI centers. We note that the 
guidelines for the fiscal year 1984 competition for 
Title VI center support are a recognition of this 
objective. 




A further step in the direction of assuring 
^videspread use of normed proficiency tests would be to 
require their use as part of the eligibility for support 
of a Title VI center, and from the studentt some 
evidence of accomplishment according to nationally 
accepted standards as a minimal requirement for federal 
fellowship support at the advanced training level- 
However, it is our belief that unless and until the 
teachers of the less commonly taught languagest perhaps 
through their professional organisations^ are committed 
to the creation and use of upper skill level proficiency 
testSi progress will be slow. 

It is difficult to overemphasise the importance of 
developing a common metric geared to actual proficiency 
in a language, a metric that will not be tied to 
particular classrooms or styles of instruction* Within 
the armed services as well as throughout the government, 
the advantages of a common metric are widely recognized. 
Indeed, as pay differentials are increasingly tied to 
language proficiency scores, the development of an 
agreed up onp relatively objective standard of 
measurement is mandatory. On the academic side^ the 
develosHsent of a common metric will make it possible to 
shift attention from the layering of courses and 
textbooks to skill levels of individual students. It 
will also facilitate the movement of students among 
institutions, including attendance at jointly managed 
summer programs, and will enhance the employment 
prospects of program graduates in non^academic positions 
since their usable language competencies coul d be 
measured and known. 

A significant further benefit from reliable 
measurement of proficiency is the possibility of 
improving the teaching of languages. It would become 
po8sibl#? to determine, objectively instead of by hunch, 
what aspects of various teaching methods actually work 
in promoting maximum proficiency for most students, or 
for particular kinds of students, including those most 
and least gifted. It is startling to note that» to our 
knowledge, there is no systematic, empirical, compara^ 
tive testing of the various newly coined teaching 
methods. Surely, some controlled classroom experimental^ 
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tioa pinpointing the effect of various teaching method- 
ologies vould be in order once a common metric is agreed 
upon. Classroom-oriented research on the relative effi- 
ciency of various pedagogical styles has just begun with 
respect to the commonly tau^t languages; it is still on 
the horison for most of the less commonly taught Ian* 
guages* For seme of the languages with very fev enroll** 
meats, it will be some time before enough experience has 
been generated to norm a particular test* but a begin- 
ning can be made in the development of behavioral goals 
and in the creation of test items so that individual 
cases can be accumulated over time and classrooms andt 
eventually* normed tests can be created* 

The development of a common metric and its applica- 
tion to enhance the. effectiveness of pedagogy is an area 
of common interest for the tvo separate language teach- 
injK systems, that of the DOD and that of the campus* 
While the purposes, important proficiency domains, and 
targeted levels of skill will differ within and between 
the two systems — for instance, the particular language 
performance needs of cry ptogr aiders differ from those of 
anthropologists carrying out field research — each has a 
stake in developing some standardized composite and 
segmental measures of proficiency that will equate lan- 
guage skills across system boundaries* Each system has 
a major stake in using these common metrics to determine 
what works best in the classroom for particular lan- 
guages, at particular levels, and for particular pur- 
poses. 

Secommendat ion : 

A major effort should be undertaken, within both the 
Department of Defense and the campus^based teaching 
systems for the less commonly taught languages, to 
develop a common, prof iciency^based metric* These 
efforts should be carried on in a parallel fashion 
within the various teaching establishments to ensure 
their maximal applicability to the particular needs of 
each institution and language* But efforts should be 
coordinated on thm government side by a committee of the 
Inter-Agency Language Roundtable, and on the academic 
side by existing coordinating institutions and 
organizations such as the American Council of Teachers 
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of Foreign LanguageSi the Center for Applied 
Linguistics^ and the area-specific language teaching 
organisations vhere expertise can be assembled* In 
addition* special efforts nust be made to assure the 
widespread use of existing tests and those to be 
developed. Once these measures are adopted* basic 
research on the effectiveness of various teaching 
strategies needs to be encouraged* 



SAISINC LEVELS OF LANBUiMSE COMFETBICY 

Froblea: 

High-level competency in the less commonly taught 
languages is difficult to achieve and maintaiui and the 
number of Americans vho have done so is too smalU The 
competency of many presumed language and area 
specialists is inadequate. Too many students are 
graduating vith too Ion a leve? of language competency. 



Language Competency in the Existing Pool of Specialists 

A widely held claim has it that Anglo-Saxons are 
poor learners of other languages and that among them* 
Americans are the poorest. Whatever the truth of this 
notion* it does appear to be true that for many in the 
pool of specialists* both those who were self-recruited 
after their training was completed and those whose 
expertise came almost entirely from training and 
subsequent professional experience* language skills 
could stand considerable improvraent. 

To test this proposition* we should have in hand 
the comtaon metric mentioned above and some recent 
evaluation data on a substantial number of specialists. 
Without such data* it is possible only to guess at the 
general level of langutage competencies among specialists 
today. The mos' recent comprehensive data we have are 
self-ratings in tne 1970 At that time* some 

21. IZ of all specialists indicated that they had no 
language competency at all with respect to their world 
areai and only 4lZ indicated that they could read and 
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speak oae of the indigenous languages of the area 
*Vatily«** It is inpossible to knov whether any progress 
has been asde since 1970* Our campus interviews 
indicated that SMie progress had been made, Imt how viuch 
is quite uncertain* 

We do have sooe spotty evidence both about the 
current levels of competency and about change in those 
levels over tiae* In a swvey conducted in 1981 as part 
of Varren Bason's *tlynamic Inventory of Soviet and Esst 
European Studies in the United States,*^ 13. 5X of his 
respondents reported no competency in speaking or 
reading Russian (compared with S.IX in the 1970iiA&&)f 
while 42*3Z reported that they were fluent and 26«2Z 
were sbove average in one or more of the languages of 
the area (compared with 57«1Z in 1970 who indicated that 
they could read and spesk an area language easily). The 
samples are a bit different! of course* but the percent- 
ages are probably not far off-^ 

In South Asian studiesy we have s peer group 
reputstional evaluation* rather than a self-rating* of 
South Asia scholars conducted as part of the National 
Targets survey under the aegip 9f the Hatipnal CpMncil 
on Foreign Language and International Studies* In this 
survf^y* it was estimated that 28*6Z of all the South 
Asia specialists who wrote bookst articles* or disserta- 
tions, delivered scholarly papers* or won research 
fellowships were judged to have no language competency.^ 
The proportion of those who indicated no language 
competency in the 1970 awvey was 23#4Z. We have no 
information as to whether the proportion with upper- 
level skills has changed very much* 

While we have little comparable information on 
changes over time and no cross-sectional inventory of 
all specialists' competencies since the 1970 survey* we 
do have some information on the self^rated language 
competencies of Russian and East European specialists 
from the data in Warren Eason's 1981 "Dynamic 
Inventory.'* Eason used a relative scale — that ist he 
asked people to rate themselves vis-a-vis a )vpoth^tical 
average competency rather than give their view of their 
fluency against some absolute standard- Table 2.3 
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Table 2.3 



Language Speaking Coapetencies of Soviet 
and East European Specialists 



M 





MINIMAL 
Z 


BELOU 
A?G. 


SKILL LEVEL 
AVERAGE 
Z 


ABOVE 
AVG. 

Z 


FLOERT 
Z 


TOTAL 
NO. OF 
SPECIALISTS 


LARCUACE 














Russian 


15.4 


16.8 


26.0 ^' 


22.5 


19.4 


1028 


Ukrainian 




1 s n 


O* J 




24. o 


1 It 


Baltic^ 


12.5 


8.3 


16.7 


12.5 


50.0 


24 


Caucasus^ 


27.3 


9.1 


27.3 


9.1 


27.3 


11 


Jl^sian Lgs.^ 


40.0 


2O.0 


15.0 


15.0 


10.0 


20 


Polish 

ERIC 


43.2 


19.1 


9.9 


8.1 

7b 


19.8 


294 



Cxcch 39.4 
Serbo-Croatian** 16.0 
lasgariaoe 25.9 
RoBanian 47.3 



18.8 
14.0 

9.3 
18.2 



13.1 
25.7 

U.l 
5.5 



8.6 

21,3 
9.3 
7.3 



20.0 
23.0 
44.4 
21.8 



175 
300 
54 

54 



A Lithuaniaa» Latvian, Estonian 
b Axerbaijan, Georgian, Armenian 
c Oabek. Kasakb, Tadshik, Turkman, Kirghiz 
Serbian, Croatian, Kacedonian, Slovenian 
^ Hungarian, Magyar 

Source: Eason, "A Dynastic Inventory." 
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pretents the results of that survey for each of the 
languages covered. 

The most interesting observation from Table 24 is 
that except for Russian and s<me of the least commonly 
taught languages where the specialists are most likely 
to be native speahers* a large percentage of those 
claiming a language competency put themselves at the 
lover end of the scale. 

The comprehensive data from the 1970 J|A&&* pLus 
the scattered data assessing the language competencies 
of the existing pool of specialists, indicate that there 
is a major job to be done to upgrade and sustain the 
language skills among many in the existing pool of 
specialists. This issue vill be treated more fully in 
the next section of this chapter. 



Language Competency imoag Frogrsm Graduates 

tet us give the analysis an even more pointed 
focus. Since tre ar6 concentrating on campus-based 
programs that train language and area specialists, we 
should be especially concerned with the langnag«i 
competencies of the graduates of those programs, with 
particular reference to those selected for federal 
support of their training, those who held Hational 
Defense Foreign Language or Foreign Language and Area 
Studies (FLAS) fellowships. Recently, the Rand 
Corporation conducted a survey of graduates of the 
programs who had held FLAS fellowships between 1968 and 
1979. Among the data collected were self-ratings as to 
language competencies. There are still some in this 
group (10.72) who learned their language as children, 
but filmost all (94.8%) had studied the language in the 
United States.^ 

In many ways, these data are more interesting than 
the data on the cross-section of specialists, since they 
represent the competencies at the end of training for 
those specialists trained in federally supported centers 
who themselves received federal fellc ships to become 
language and area specialists. They should, accord- 
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iaglyi repreieat those students out of all the center 
graduates who aost closely approximated the ideal spe-* 
cialist« 

The 1983 Racd survey asked respondents to rate 
themselves at oae of five skill levels for their most 
proficient language, ranging from 1 (an ability to use 
the language vith great difficulty or not at all) to 5 
(quite easily). Each rsspondent rated his ability to 
use his most proficient language effectively in each of 
the three general skill s-**reading» vritl::g« and speak- 
ing* The Rand surv^ showed that one in seven respond- 
ents (15. 3Z^ checked one of the boxes at the lover end 
of the scale (a ncore of 1 to 3) when asked to indicate 
if t^ey could read their most proficient language of the 
areapthat iuy they could use the language to read only 
with difficulty or not at all- As many as one in four 
(24.3Z} did so vith respect to speaking; almost half 
(47^2) put themselves at the lover end of the scale for 
vriting.^** 

These general skill ratings area-bit crudet how- 
ever, and one can get a more finely graduated rating by 
looking at self-evaluation of the ability to perform 
particular tasks at the end of training* Each respond- 
ent vas asked to rate his ability to perform five spe-^ 
cif ic tasks: 1} teaching a course in the language; 2) 
understanding a native speaker; 3) giving simple auto^ 
biographical information; 4) explaining a position on a 
controversial topic; and 5) describing the role of the 
U.S. Congress. Those vho marked their performance as 
''use with difficulty** dovn to **not at all** comprised 
13.4S when asked whether they could give autobiographic* 
cal information; 24.6% for understanding a native^ 
speaker; 42. IX for conducting fierdwork;. 54=2% for sup- 
pcrting a controversial position; 36^Z for describing 
the role of Congress in the American political system; 
and 64. 3Z for teaching in the language.^^ jlf these 
self-ratings are to be believed* it is to be poped that 
many FLAS graduates will have only to give i/ame» rank» 
and serial numbte and understand the reply* 1 Any active 
production skills are performed 'Vith dif f icttlty.** 

It is impossible to know precisely what these 
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ratings aean* but experience with these kinds of scales 
tells us that such statements of one's ovn language 
competency tend to be a bit optimistic. We believe that 
an objective measure vould indicate even more clearly 
that a substantial number of students training to be 
language and area specialists graduate with relatively 
modest language competency. Hovevert if one takes the 
self-ratings at face value and believea that a primary 
purpose of language and area studies programs is to 
produce a cadre of people vith a high level of skill in 
one or more of the languages of the various areas of the 
vorld, it is clear that in at least some of the area 
studies groups, there is much vork yet to be done* This 
is the same impression ve got from virtually all of the 
personnel officers doing the hiring in business or in 
the intelligence community* Except perhaps for West 
European languagest the common complaint vas that the 
language competencies brought to their jobs by a great 
many of the graduates of the campus^based programs 
needed substantial upgrading before becoming fully func* 
tionaU 

We noted earlier that the level of language davel- 
opsent of the various area studies groups differed sub-* 
stantially. One of the vays in which these differences 
shov themselves is in the level of language skill that 
is acceptable for professional status in the field* 
Where the implicit standard of acceptable language com- 
petency is low* as in South Asian studies or African 
studies* the pool of individuals> both in and out of 
government, who identify themselves as area experts or 
who publish scholarly work on that part of the world 
will contain many people with no language skills or very 
low-^level ones. 

The substantial number of people at the lover end 
of the self-rating scale is not surprising when we look 
at the limited levels of instruction at which courses 
are offered in most languages and most programs* Once 

againf one should keep in mind the sharp diffp'-** 

among area study group.* However* for mosi. xanKuageSi 
there is just no train.lng available in the uppers-level 
language skills asic ? from reading courses in literature 
and tutorials. Interviews on our campus visits indi- 
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cated that in sany cases* these advanced^level tutorials 
amounted to little beyond assigned readings* We could 
not find any explicit technology or teaching materials 
in use outside of the overseas centers that take 
students to a very high level of fluency* Since, in 
many area studies groupst few students get much beyond 
the intermediate level in any event, to quote a common 
response in Indisi "Yhe question did not arise*** 

Appendix E presents for each language vithin each 
world area study group the percentage of enrollments 
that fell in the first*-* or second-^year* the third'-yeart 
or the fourth^year or higher courses in our sample of 39 
Title VI programs. Clearly* only in the major languages 
do many people get beyond the first two years of 
instruction* 

The same p^encmena ahow up when ve analyze indivi- 
dual student records* We examined the transcriptSt 
without the names attached* of all of the applicants for 
dissertation-year f ellovahips under Title VI for 19S3* 
84» Bcme 344 applicants in all* They comprise a sample 
of students completinx their training and going to the 
field for their research* Table 2.4 indicates for each 
area studies group the number of students whose highest** 
level course in any of the eniimerated isodern languages 
fell at particular levels of instruction. Only one 
language was tabulated for each student* so that the 
enumerations indicate what are presumably the highest 
proficiency levels attained during graduate-* level 
coursework. 

The level of development of the area studies groups 
is clearly evident in these figures* with only one 
student in South Asian studies and two in African 
studies getting beyond the third year. We have not 
included classical languages in this particular tabula-* 
tion» but it should be noted that a fair amount of 
graduate study, particularly at the advanced levelt 
includes enrollments in classical and literary Ian* 
guages. For instance, hal f of all of the graduate 
credit hours in language studies reported by students in 
South Asian studies were in Sanskrit. In East Asian 
studies and ArabiCf howevert the study of classical 
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Table 2.4 



Number of 1983 Title VI OiBsertAtion Tear Applicantf 
by Highest Tear Earolled ia Language 
Course During Graduate Training 





1ST TR 


21I D TS 


3RD YR 


4TB tR 


LAHGUAGE 




AFRICA 




Afrikaans 




.1 






Baabara 


1 


2 




'i 1 


Fulfulde 




1 






Hausa 






4 




Shona 




2 






Strahili 


7 


3 


2 




Xhosa 




1 


1 




Zulu 


1 


1 






Hote; 


French and G«rm«n 


couraes wer« 


not counted' 


Saaple 


size: 63 


applicants in AF, of 


which 27 took 



AF language instruction. 



EAST ASIA 



Chinese 
Japanese 



2 
7 



5 
10 



5 
14 



Sample slse: 58 applicants ia EA» of vhich 44 cook 
EA language iastructioo* 

Rote: la caaea vbere the highest level attained by 
a single peraon was retrained in two languagea, that 
person was counted twice* 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 



Number of 1983 Title VI Dissertation Tear Applicanta 
by Higbect Tear Enrolled in Language 
Course During Graduate Training 

1ST Tl 2HD TI 3aD T» 4TB TR 



LANGUAGE 



SASTEKM ajwm AHD USSR 



Bulgarian 
Hungaria** 
foliBh 1 
Roaaniao 1 
Russian 
Slovak 

Serbo'Croatisn - 



2 

3 
1 
2 



1 
1 



4 

2 



10 
1 



Sample sise: Si applicants in BE, of vhich 27 took 
EE language instruction. 



LATIH AMERICA 



Spanish 4 
Portuguese 3 
Quechua 1 



1 

3 
2 



3 
2 
1 



4 

5 



Sample sise: 82 applicants io LA, of vhich 28 took 
XA language instruction. 

Mote: In cases where the highest level attained by 
a single person was attained in two languages, that 
person was counted twice. 
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Table 2.4 (continued} 



Number of 19&3 Title VI Dissertation Year Applicants 
hj Ripest Year Enrolled in* Language 
Course During Graduate Training 



1ST YR 



2ND YK 3RD Y& 4lH YR 



LANGUAGE 

Arabic 

Hebrev 

Persian 

Turkish 

Greek 



MIDILE EAST 

3 4 

1 



1 
1 



Sample size: 25 applicants in ME« of vhich 15 took 
ME language instruction* 



SCWTH ASU 



Bengal i 
Hindi/ Urdu 
Tibetan 
Tamil 

Sai 



6 
4 



1 
2 
2 
2 



e size: 30 applicants in SA, of which 16 took 



Saj^ 

SA laqIPage instruction. 



Note; In cases vhere the highest level attained by 
a single person vas attained in tvo languages, that 
person was counted twice* 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 



Number of 1983 Title VI Dissertation Year Applicants 
by Highest Tear Enrolled in Language 
Course l^ing Graduate Tzainipg 

1ST TR 2ND TR 3ED 11 4lH YR 



LMGUitfSE 

Indonesian 
Javanese 
Thai 
Tagalog 



1 
1 
2 



SOUTHEAST ASIA 
2 2 
1 



2 
I 



Sasple sise; 27 applicants in 8E, of which 13 took 
SE language instruction. 



Ftench 
German 



2 

1 



WESTERN EDROPE 
1 



Sample size: 8 applicants in WE, of which 4 took WE 
language instruction. 

Note: In cases where the highest level attained by 
a single person was attained in two languages, that 
person was counted twice. 
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fonis of the language usually appears in the tabulations 
as fourth-year- level courses. 

There aret of coursei many flairs in this kind of 
tabulation. To the extent possible, ve have excluded 
natives of the area vho would not hare to take language 
courses. Title VI no longer requires such training for 
the avard of a fellowship so that native speakers can 
apply. Secondi if ve had some record of individual 
proficiency levelt ve vould not have to depend upon 
semesters and years studied. 

Ve are also avare that this tabulation is an under 
enumeration of the total language training of students. 
Some of themi particularly in Soviet and East European 
akJ Latin American studies, vill have taken a substan* 
tial amount of their language training as un<tergraduates 
and may be taking only second languages as graduate 
students. Others vill attend one of the overseas 
advanced language training centers vhere intensive 
advanced language training is available* This kind of 
training can significantly raise a student's language 
competency. 

We have no equivalent data for students in other 
area studies groups, but in Arabic and Japaneset the 
most accomplished students on the average tend to reach 
an FSI 1^ level at the end of their state-side training, 
and the combination of domestic and overseas training 
may bring them up to an FSI or 3 level. Overseas 
advanced language training centers for other area 
studies groups vill differ in their effectiveness, 
largely r Electing the level of development of language 
teaching ve mentioned earlier for each particular area 
studies group. For instance, vhile there are no hard 
data to substantiate this* our impression is that most 
students are admitted to the program in Hindi after 
Only tvo years of domestic study; the equivalent FSI 
level at entry vould be veil belov 2, and progress 
beyond 2 at the end of the training vould occur only 
occasionally. In African studies, organised overseas 
centers tend to operate irregularly at best, and a 
uumber of applicants for Title VI dissertation fellov- 
ships propose to conduct their field research in 
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Snglishi in French, or through an interpreter. These 
are perfectly LegitlsAte research strategies* but may 
not be appropriate at the end of the training process 
for stuctents planning to be language and area experts. 

Vhile the overseas advanced language training 
centers help* only a relatively small percentage of 
students training to be specialists can attend such 
centers. The 1983 Rand survey reported that only half 
of the FLAS graduates vent abroad for trainings and 
there are no effective overseas language training 
centers in most of Africa* Southeast Asia* and the non-* 
Arab Middle East. We note that military personnel 
training to be Foreign Area Officers are routinely sent 
abroad for topping off their language training. We also 
note that federal support for the academic overseas 
language training centers is uncertain, miey are sup- 
ported in part by stuctent fees and dues paid by partici- 
pating institutions. Fe^ral support is largely through 
Title VI» but it has to be squeezed vithin the general 
category of '^overseas project s^*' where it competes with 
a number of other uses of the funds budgeted. Surely 
more generous, longer-term* specially earmarked funding 
is required, and the use of the overseas centers needs 
to be more fully integrated into the language training 
sequence for more stu<fent8. 

In general i then, the evidence indicates that at 
least in several of the area studies groups, many 
students are acquiring a modest level of language skills 
in the course of their training* and in all area studies 
groups* some students are. Furthermore* there are few 
domestic programs that bring their students very high on 
the competency scale* 

Length of Time Required to Learn a Language 

The task o£ significantly raising the level of 
language skill among those training to be language and 
area specialists is immense, particularly for the area 
studies groups where the level of skill is now low. 
Several years agOf a carefully designed eight-nation 
survey of thousands of learners of French demonstrated 
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that the aspect of language training that aur passed all 
others in importance in determining the skill of the 
speaker vas the time spent in learning the language*^ ^ 
Many academics do not realiae that the time and effort 
required to bring to near-fluency one's knovledge of the 
difficult languages is very great, and the proficiency 
required to move up each step on the FSI scale increases 
geometrically. 

The government language teaching institutions use a 
sliding scale to get some rough indication of the time 
required to reach an FSI level 2, their target basic 
level of competency! using the training techniques and 
format of these institutions. Working intensively — that 
is, about six hours a day for five days a week — they 
estimate that in Category I languages, such as French, 
Spanish, or Italian (see Table 2*2 for the assignment of 
particular langua.|^ to categories), it takes 28 to 34 
veeks of training to bring most students to level 2 
proficiency. For Category II languages, it takes 38 to 
48 veeks; for Category III languages, 30 to 76 veeks; 
and for the most difficult, Japanese, Chinese, Arabic, 
and Korean, 30 to 102 veeks. 

To put it another vay, according to government 
estimates, it takes on the average 840 hours of class 
time for the first category, about 1,140 hours fo^r the 
second category, about 1,800 hours for the third cate- 
gory, and about 2,400 hours for the most difficult 
languages in full-time intensive progr^s. 

To translate this into part-time training terms — 
the norm for academia — direct mathematical calculation 
based on hours of clussvork vould, of course, not be 
valid, but there is no question that it vould take many 
years of training to reach a comparable level of profi- 
ciency in classes that meet only a f ev hours per veek. 
In fact, in the Category IV langu-iges, there is a ques- 
tion as to whether this level vould ever be reached in 
•^he typical university program. 

As with the categorization of individual languages 
by level of difficulty, ve make no claim for the preci- 
sion of these estimates. Gifted students and gifted 
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teachers will undoubtedly shorten the time as dull ones 
vill lengthen it* Moreovett different classroom formats 
and scheduling may shorten or lengthen the time re- 
quired. We do believei bovever» that they present rough 
estimates of the amount of classroom time required to 
bring a student to a minimal l^*vel of competency* We 
vill address in the next section the implications of 
these time demands for the organization of language 
instruction on campus. 

Unfortui^ately, even these time investments do not 
bring a student even close to native fluency, which on 
the Inter- Agency Language Rcundtable scale is a level 5 
and is almost never achieved by someone other than a 
native speaker. A level 2, vhich is the goal — if not 
universally achieved — of DLI training, seems a rather 
minimal goal for domestic training in the less commonly 
taught languages. Here is the standard definition of 
level 2 proficiency: 

Able to satisfy routine social demands and 
limited vork requiremeata. Can handle routine 
work-related interactions that are limited in 
scope. In more complex and sophisticated work- 
related tasks, language usage generally dis- 
turbs the native speaker. Can handle with 
confidence, but not with facility, most nor- 
mal, high frequency social conversational 
sicua tions including extensive, but cisual 
convex <^dtion about current events, as well as 
work, fsiailyi and autobiographical informa- 
tion. Tbe S~2 can get the gist of most every^ 
day conversa tJLoas but has some difficulty 
understanding native speakers in situations 
that require special ized or sophisticated 
knowledge. The S*^2^s utterances are minimally 
cuhi-'sive. Linguistic structure is usually not 
very elaborate and not thoroughly controlled; 
errors are frequent. Vocabulary use is appro- 
priate, for high frequency utterances, but 
unusual or ir^precise elsewhere«^^ 

Adding a year of training at the overseas centers 
should bring the student at a minimum to a level 3 — that 
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is, be base level of eeneral professioiial proficiency* 
Beyond tbata tbe aeount of tise and effort required to 
move a student closer to native fluency increases geo-- 
metrically vitb eacb point ca tbe scale. 

Witbout FSI-like measures for evaluating 
proficiency of cam pus* trained studentSt ve have no idea 
of bow many specialists or graduating students reach 
these levels. Looking at tbe number of years of course 
vork actually completed by the sample of Title VI dis- 
sertation^year fellovsbip students, many still have a 
long vay to go. But there is novhere to go. As ve 
indicates earlier, it is precisely in tbe provision of 
the upper-level courses that vould take students to this 
high level of skill that on-campus training is least 
veil devfifloped. 

Accordingly^ the solution baa to be both in 
enhanced teaching facilities and in giving students the 
r ifte required to gain higher levels of proficiency. 
While it is too much to expect that all students can or 
should invest tbe amount of time required to gam the 
higher levels of proficiency, we have reached the point 
vbere at least the most gifted subset of students can be 
expected to achieve high levels of language skill, and 
the facilities vill be made available to allov them to 
do so. 

We believe that the ti&e has come tc establish a 
higher level of minimal acceptable language competency 
for a larger proportion of students training to be 
specialists, certainly for* the bulk of tho^e receiving 
federal support for that purpose. In the next chapter* 
ve vill be recommending a tvo-tier system of federal 
f el lov ships, one tier administered through the centers 
for entry-level training, the other on a national com- 
petitive basis for that subset of students vho vill go 
on to become truly advanced specialists. If such a 
system is adopted, it vould seem appropriate to tie 
continued support at each level to d^onstrated language 
prrf iciency measured in the common metric^ and, as ve 
vill note, to extend the duration of fellowship support 
to make it possible for the student to achieve the 
appropriate levels of competent^. 
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Ue have no cruas-sectional inforaatioay either 
objective or fielf-rated» for people holding language- 
related posts in the DOD or other sections of the gov- 
ernment. What the self-ratings currently on the persox^ 
nel records mean is anyone's guass* The general inven- 
tories of language and area specialists compiled by 
acadeiaics usually include some government personnelt and 
they tend to differ in what they shov to be the rela- 
tive competencies of government and academic personnel* 
The enumeration of non-academics in Eason's ^Dynamic 
Inventory" is undoubtedly less comprehensive and less 
representative than for academics. In particular* those 
employed in active intelligence cperations, especially 
the cryptographers who vould not consider themselves 
area expert s» would be unlikely to appear in the origi- 
nal mailing list or to return questionnaires to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies* which sponsored Eason's study. Nonetheless* it 
is interesting to note that on Eaaon's five-point scale 
from minimal proficiency to near-native fluency in 
spoken Russian* the government employees rated them- 
selves higher than the academic specialists (a mean 
score of 3.16 for acada&ics» compared with 3.22 for iihe 
government employees). However, government employees in 
the sample rated lower in reading and writing skills 
(3.97 and 2.78 for the academics, and 3.87 and 2.63 for 
government employees). 

Aside from these fragmentary findings, we can as- 
sume tb t>t the lower range of skills among specialists is 
probably less well represented among language- relevant 
iutelligence personnel than among academics. The DLI 
aims for an FSI level 2 upon graduation from its school; 
the National Security Agency has an entrance requirement 
of a level 2 on its own scale. It would not be sur- 
prising, however, if the incidence of upper skill levels 
in the full range of competencies among OOD personnel, 
particularly among those wtose langtiage competency came 
entirely from agency training, were fairly low. 

It follows, then, that the concern for the develop- 
ment of a cadre of specialists with near-native fluency 
in the languages is a problem shared by both the acade- 
mic and the government teaching programs. A col laborer 
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tive look at the technologies for language skill 
grading and 6usteaanc« at (he higher Icfvels is surely in 
order* 



The next stage of development in language and area 
studies should include specific measures to raise the 
general standard of language competencies throughout the 
field, and, in the case of the best students, provide 
hoth the time and the facilities for truly advanced 
language competencies to be acquired* As a goal, all 
students accepted for the most advanced language and 
area training should show by performance on a standard 
proficiency test a minimal level 2 proficiency. For 
some area studies groups, this may require an interim 
transitional stage toallov time for approaching that 
norm, but goals should be set nov* 

Continuous and more extensive funding should be provided 
to support existing overseas advanced language training 
centers, and to enable more students to attend them. An 
effort should be made to establish such facilities in 
world areas where they do not now exist. 

A collaborative effort involving both academic and gov- 
ernment language teachers should be launched to develop 
satisfactory teaching t;^chnologies for raising listening 
and speaking proficiency to the higher skill levels. 



SERVING. DIVERSE aiHJTELES 

Frobla: 

Too little is known about ways in which language 
learning styles auU ueeUt* uf individuals are best 
matched with pedagogical approaches. It is fairly 
certain that the format and timing of present campus- 
based instruction is optimal for only a limited group of 
learners, mainly initial learners. 



As we noted earlier, almost all teaching of the 
uncommonly taught lang.iages on campuses takes place in 



regular semester or quarter courses* is carried out in a 
classroom setting, and meets a few times a veek during 
the academic year, with most if not all of the students 
pursuing undergraduate or graduate degrees. All gov-* 
ernment language training of which ve are aware-^except 
perhaps for training at the military academies» where 
the organization of education approximates moat closely 
that of otner colleges and universities — is for adult 
learners beyond their normal student stage, is inten- 
sive, takes up the bulk of a working day* usually six 
ho^rs, and is continuous* with the overall length of 
time spent varying by the need of the student for dif- 
ferent levels of competency and by the level of diffi- 
culty of the language* 

The various proprietary language schools chat pri- 
marily serve businessmen and other individuals planning 
a trip abroad offer both formats of instruction, the 
stretched-out format typical of the academic setting and 
the quick intensive format of the government; they tend 
to concentrate on lower levels of competency that the 
needs and time constraints of their clients make neces- 
sary. Missionary language training, such as that car- 
ried out by the Mormon Missionary Training Center in 
Provo, Utah» lies somewhere in betveen the proprietary 
and government teaching systems, and the staffing of 
Jieir programs presents special problems. 

We do not mean to imply that there is no intensive 
language instruction being carried out# The survey by 
CAL reported that **232 of the departments teaching the 
uncommonly taught languages reported that 'intensive' 
language courses (defined as 3 or more hours per day of 
instruction) were being offered in their department«''^^ 
Our site visits indicated, however, that these were 
overstatements. A number of them referred to special 
summer rather than academic-^year courses. Many of these 
three-hour classes ^et only %yo or three times a week 
and included language laboratory time. In a great many 
cases, the term ^'intensive" was apparently interpreted 
to mean oral-aural drill sessions add tutorialSp regard- 
less of the classroom time spent. Moreover, the trend 
IS downward. To adjust to the claims on students' time 
by the departments of their disciplinary major and other 
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substaotive courses on the 8rea« language courses have 
had to contract into a regular course slot — that iSt 
three to five contact hours per week. 

Intensive language programs — where the Imlk of the 
working day, each day of the week, for a full senester 
o^r year, is spent on acquiring a mastery of the 
language — are extremely rare in American acad^ic insti- 
tutions. The most fully developed of these are the Full- 
Year Asian Language Concentration (FALCON) programs at 
Cornell University. In these programs, the first fiUl 
year of a student's language training is devoted to 
study of Japanese or Chinese — or an academic year for 
Indonesiao~thus removing the student from the counter** 
pressures of other instructional objectives and pro** 
viding a solid start for the rest of his language 
training* 

The success of a program like Cornelias FALCON 
depends upon a number of special features: the skill 
and dedication of a set of highly trained teachers, both 
native speakers and American pedagogical linguists; a 
sufficient number of highly motivated students whose 
intention of acquiring expertise on a country is clear; 
the development of special teaching materials and class- 
room technologies; a battery of tests to measure an 
individual's progress in mastering the language at nu-' 
merous points in the training; and a willingness on the 
part of the university and faculty to make the arrange- 
ment administratively and financially possible. These 
are formidable requirements and explain in part why this 
model, which seems so natural a format for many of the 
less commonly taught languagesi has not been more widely 
copied. A fiiTther extremely serious problem is the 
dearth of fellowship support available to students wish- 
ing to enroll in the FALCON programs. 

In view of our comments earlier about what experi- 
ence has shown to be the amount of classroom time re- 
quired to achieve a minimal level of competency » 
particularly in the most difficult languages^ the intro-^ 
duction of^ periods of intensive language training would 
appear to be essential. Summer or semester-^long 
sessions may suffice for languages at the lower level of 
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difficulty, but for the most difficult* year-long pro- 
gramfi vould seea to he required* Ve believe that the 
requisite funding and effort should be invested to sup- 
port such intensive language instruction in a number of 
places and for a number of languages* 

There is a fair amount of a priori theorising about 
the relative merits of one or another teaching strategy 
and format^ but many important questions remain 
unanswered. For instance, does the full-time* intensive 
training — vhether the government's or on the campus-- 
involve a lot of wasted ^dovn timep*** in terms of both 
sustainable classroom attention levels and the absorp- 
tive capacity of students* ultimately limiting the 
effective training time? Conversely > does the academic 
system's slow pace and sporadic learning sequence* often 
interrupted by a pause of a quarter of each year in the 
summer, almost guarantee a very slow accumnlation of 
skills? And* in both systems* are there ages or levels 
of linguistic learning aptitude at which effective 
learning Co a full competency is very difficult for 
most learners? 

There ^^^re many° strongly held beliefs on these mat- 
^ tera within the language teachii^; profession* but little 
empirical evidence. It is a great pity that these 
various teaching formats and styles have never been 
subjected to a careful, side-by-side evaluation to 
determine what works best for what kinds of students* in 
what languages, at what levels of competency* and with 
iv^ what time constraints and costs. We believe that it is 
a matter of great national interest that these compara- 
tive ' evaluation studies be undertaken cooperatively 
betw€^en government and academic language teaching insti- 
tutians, aud, if they so desire, the proprietary and 
missionary teaching schools. 

Even within the academic system* however, there are 
a number of different kinds of learners and learning 
situations for which the present format is certainly 
less than optimal. We believe that it is in the 
national interest that our campus-based resource for 
teaching the less commonly taught languages should ex- 
pand its capacity to serve those learners and to create 
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new Learoing situations. We ^further believe that this 
Ls an area ot grt;at Qutual interest between the academic 
coiaouaity and the DQD and other governGlen^^^ agencies.^ 
and> in particulari that there ark materials and techno* 
logies already in use on the government side that should 
be shared with academics^ Indicated belov ar-e some 
examples of the needs and nev clienteles that should be 
served* 

A. Haintainina and exnandiny the existing pool of 
c ftfflp^c;^nci^ a> It is generally typical of the American 
language education systyeo that^ all of the attention and 
effort is concentrated on the initial learning of a 
language; there is comparatively little attention. given 
to later upgrading or sustaining thos^ skill«» once 
gained* To the extent that the nation turns more and 
more to a steadystate ma^tenance of the existing stock 
of specialists rather than te continual influxes of nev 
specialists, a point we will turn to later^ careful 
attention has to be given to Language skill maintenance 
^ and upgrading of professionals already in the field* 
This is particularly the case for scholars whose trips 
to the field, the major current opportunity for employ- 
ing and refurbishing oral language skills, are governed 
* by the rhythm of sabbaticals. Seven years is ample time 
for even peak-level language skills to fray at the 
edges. 

Fortunatelyi some progress is being made in this 
matter. A major national research project has been 
under way for several years to try to determine which 
skills and to what degree particular language skills are 
lost over what .period qf disuse* To date» the$e efforts 
havQ^ been confined to Arabic, Cbinesei Japanese, and 
Hindis and have used as their data tests and retests of 
graduates of overseas advanced language training 
centers*. Having helped to create new hign^level profi- 
ciency teats in collaboration with these centers* that 
project IS in the process of developing language skill 
at tri tion-orientjed diagnostic tests that^^will enable 
programs to test accurately a professional's skills at 
the point of\ entry so that targeted teaching materials 
and methods can be created* 



The problem of language skill attrition is as 
pervasive throughout the government as in the academic 
world. Indeed, we note that there are skill maintenance 
programs in operation in a number of government institu* 
tions» although we have not seen what these consist of. 
Although we looked specifically for maintenance*or iented 
programs on all of the campuses we visited^ we found 
that very few of the programs had even begun to consider 
this problem* There are a few programs in operation in 
the academic world, but these efforts are limited and 
are proceeding without the guidance of the basic re** 
search results needed to make them most effective. 

2. Lauquai^e training for acau^-. beygfld their 

normal student stage . It should be no^ad that in the 
past, the various area study groups wer"^ immensely en- 
riched by the entry of a considerable flo< of individual 
scholars into the field after they had finished their 
student days. Indeedi many of the most illustr\Qus 
senior scholars in each area studies group began to 
conwentrate their research and teaching in these areas 
after they were fully operatic^ pr of e^^sional s, rather 
than as studi^nts. Many of them conducted research sole* 
ly with materials available in English* and their own 
language competency vras nonexistent or quite low* In 
most area studies groups, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to do respectable scholarly work using only 
English- language materials* We consider this a desir- 
able development, liuweveri with no facilities easily 
available for e^ablished t nolars to acquire even a 
minimal level of*language competency, the effect is to 
shut off or to reduce this earlier influx of already 
established disciplinary scholars. A great deal of the 
diminution of what we are calling lateral entry into 
language and area studies results from a lack of inter* 
est among individual scholars in penetrating these grow- 
ing guild barriers. However, nowadays, the screening 
committees in r^^search fellowship competitions further 
this process, as does the decline of the English- 
speaking elites throughout the world. 

The only path is to sit through an existing begin- 
ner course, but the pace is unsuitable and the timing 
too inconvenient to meet a senior 8cholar*s needs. As 
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an alternativei he might try unsupervised 8elf-<^ 
iaeiruction. But as anyone who has tried it can testi- 
fy, developing a meaningful speaking proficiency on 
one's own is hard if not impossibley particularly in the 
more difficult languages. There are nov almost no 
organised facilities for serving this need. Hor, vith 
the exception of an imaginative program operated by the 
International Research and Exchanges Board to promote 
the acquisition of second skills in the Soviet field* do 
ve knov of any fellovship funds available to established 
scholars to acquire these additional language skills* 
However, one problem must be pointed outt vhich partial-* 
ly explains the reluctance of senior scholars to begin 
the study of any of the more difficult languages* The 
capacity for foreign language acquisition slovs dovn 
significantly vith increasing age — in some instances so 
much so as to make the undertaking of questionable 
value* 

3* Teaching to dispersed clienteles. Currently, 
and even more likely in the future as the capacity of a 
number of institutions to sustain instruction in the 
least commonly taught languages diminishes! the demand 
for training in a particular language often occurs at a 
location where there are no facilities for training in 
that language. Geographically dispersed demand for 
language instruction and increasingly concentrated 
teaching resources require the creation of innovative 
vays of delivering that instruction outside of the cur- 
rent classroom format. 

There are some beginnings in addressing this prob- 
lem. The historical vay in which the United States 
tfolved it was through correspondence courses^ such 
courses still exist for a number of languages, particu- 
larly those taught in high school, but they tend to 
stress factual knowledge a bon^ languages rather than 
develop competency in a language* Over the past few 
years, in Canada, where distances are great and the 
population sparse, faculty members at the University of 
Waterloo and elsewhere are spending much of their time 
preparing materials for correspondence courses, since 
the bulk of their enrollment in foreign languages is 
dispersed, and students and teachers communicate via 
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audiotape. Even vith this need, teaching materials 
there tend to be available oaly for some of the commonly 
taught languages. The only example ve encountered of 
Such a correspondence course in an uncommonly taught 
language vas a course in Persian created and adminis- 
tered by a professor in the Middle East program at the 
University of Utah* Perhaps this option could be tried 
vith respect to the other less commonly taught Ian- 
guages» but it should be realised that the level of 
skill likely to be attained by .his method is extr^ely 
low or even nonexistent. 

One attempt to meet this need is the self-instruc- 
tional program. The recent survey by CAL reported: 

26Z of respondents reported that self-study 
opportunities were pr ovi ded (def ined as 
"student learns the language *on his/her ovut* 
vith teacher involvement limited to occasional 
assistance, checks of progress, etc.^}. Writ- 
ten comments on this question indicated that 
in many instances the '*sel f-study" involved 
independent vcrk in advanced reading courses 
or literature-oriented courses, rather than 
self-training in basic language skills through 
tape recorded drills or other '^programmed** 
means. 

This bears out what we found on our site visits. 
In the spirit implied in the CAL survey — that is, self- 
instructional programs structured to enable a student to 
develop a functional language skill largely on his own — 
the best such programs are those developed by the 
National Association of Self-Instructional Language 
Programs (MASILP), and they include teaching materials, 
audiotapes and, for Japanese, videotapes. The most 
fully developed materials are in Japanese, Indonesian, 
and Arabic. This system requires a native driller — t^ o % 
a trained teacher — for oral practice, following a fixed 
curriculum* Under the system developed by NASILP, 
visiting examiners from regular, established language 
programs are invited to campuses to examine students at 
the end of each semester and to assign grades* Course 
credit is regularly granted by the institution. 
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Ohio State University has developed a variety of 
formats for individualised programSt now available in 14 
languages* Ibese Teadier-Assisted* Nastery^Based Self** 
Paced Instruction (TAMBSPI) programs utilize special 
instructional materialsy tests* and audiotapes. A 
trained teacher is available to respond to questions* to 
conduct conversation sessionst and to give oral and 
written tests. An interesting variant of this system is 
what Ohio State calls TELE-TANBSPI, a system using the 
same materials a& those for TAMBSPI courses» except that 
the teacher-assisted component is delivered via tele- 
{dione. Experiments with this system have been carried 
out with students of Russian and Polish, and a program 
aimed at faculty members h^s just begun. 

An extension of this technology is a course taught 
in an interactive fashion over a telephone! with the 
distant classes of students and the teachers viewing 
each other on video screens. While such a device has 
be^n used to teach substantive academic courses* ve know 
of *no experience with this tor the less commonly taught 
languageSf and its application is likely to be limited, 
in the short run* to the high-enrollment, commonly 
taught languages where the cost of the use of video 
equipment on both ends is economically viable. The 
ultimate in such a technology would be the use of satel-* 
lite communication for students with advanced proficien- 
cy, linking American classrooms with the country where 
the target language is spoken. Just such a beginning 
has been made with this technology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Computer-assisted instruction materials have been 
developed primarily as supplements to classroom instruc- 
tion rather than as stand-alone teaching devices. More- 
over, their use at present is concentrated at the intro- 
ductpry level of language instruction; the equipment is 
expensive, and the technology is at too early a stage 
for widespread adoption. There are, however, a ntmiber 
of highly promising developments under way, particularly 
with respect to interactive video, the learning of dif- 
ficult scripts, and the pacing and branching of students 
through an instructional sequence^ The increasing 
availability of the necessary tiiardware will undoubtedly 
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result in greater participation of the lesa coiamonly 
taught Language teaching faculties in this prooisi^ig 
fieU 

^« Serving non-academic clienteles. Beyond the 
existing pool of academic language and area specialists 
and possible lateral prof essional-'level recruit St there 
are a series of non-academic clienteles that the aca* 
demic teaching resources in the commonly taught Ian-* 
guages might seek to serve. We have in mind DOO and 
other government clienteles* particularly in thoae Ian*- 
guages taught only on the campuses^ as veil as lawyers* 
businessmen, and members of other organisations vho are 
willing to reach a level beyond the Introductory smat-* 
tering that most proprietary schools can provide. 

To serve ouch groups* language and area programs 
will have to develop the capacity to give intensive 
courses at various levels and lengths for these clien-* 
teles« Just giving a regular course in, say* business 
Arabic does not accomplish this purpose* since such 
courses tend to be given in the regular course format 
and are aimed at students enrolled in the business 
courses. Full-length* regular courses given through 
continuing education schools or simimer sdbiools meet part 
of this need but do not really overcome the constraints: 
limited lead time in the generation of demand* and 
learning styles of adult learners- Sending such people 
to proprietary schools now works to a limited extent* 
particularly for the very early stages of language 
learning, but these schools rarely go much beyond the 
commonly taught languages. Rather* to meet such needs**^ 
and in our view the national interest dictates that they 
be met — the language and area programs will have to 
develop courses that are more flexible* mord intensive* 
and more varied in length. Summer schools are a good 
place to begin such experimentation* but* in the long 
run, specialized teaching programs will have to be built 
into the regular operation of at least a few of the 
centers. 

To accomplish this purpose* special subsidies for 
the development of such programs will have to be pro^ 
vided initially until more demand can be generated. 
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Universities cannot divert paid faculty time to what 
will neceaaarily be limited-enrol laent courses outside 
of the regular accounting foraatt unlesa a substantial 
portion of that cost is k»rne externally* Cooversely* 
it would sees a viae investment for a combination of 
business and other clienteles to contract for the de^ 
velopment of such courses by providing sufficient over* 
head in a fev places to make the operation of such 
facilities vorthvhile« 

In closing thia section, we vould like to reiterate 
vhat ve said in connection with the relative merits of 
the academic and government teaching styles* As these 
imaginative programs multiply* serving new clienteles 
and using new technologies and new formats, it is essen* 
tial that an evaluation procedure be built into any 
support program right at the outset. This evaluation 
should be comparative and not just aimed at a single 
innovative device or program. For thiai too, the 
development of a common metric to measure success is 
essential * 

Kecosmienda t ion : 

A major collaborative effort involving both thr academic 
and the government language teaching worlds should be 
launched to conduct the necessary haaic research and to 
develop satisfactory programs to maintain* reinforce, 
restore* and upgrade the language competencies of the 
existing cadre of language and area specialists. 

Funds should be allocated for research, experimentationt 
and initial program development to make available in- 
struction in the less commonly taught languages to a 
geographically dispersed clientele* to learners other 
than degree-^ seeking students. 



Problem: 

Pluralistic efforts to deal with the achievement of 
high-level language proficiency and coverage of 
languages can achieve only limited results. 



IHFLEMQITING OBGANIZATION AND FUNDING 





A great deal of progress in language instruction 
has been aade under the current systen of providing 
federal assistance to universities to develop programs 
whose scope and organiziation is largely left to the 
determination of each campus. It is both Inevitable and 
healtliy that the individual university, program, and 
faculty be the ba,sic unit of decision making as to the 
nature of language instruction* 

Hovever, this essentially laissez-faire organiza- 
tion of our national resources for teaching the anciom- 
monly taught languagea—not to mention the rest of the 
language teaching system — has settled into a pattern 
whose limitations we discussed above.'^ We believe that a 
major catalyzing effort is re<iuired to expand and in 
part redirect the campus-based teaching of the unccmmoir- 
ly taught languages. If this is aade everybody's res- 
ponsibility, it will be nobody's responsibility. Ac- 
c^ordlngly, we suggest the establishment of special 
language teaching resource centers, oae for each major 
language group. As noted earlier, in the initial 
experimental stage, it might be wise to begin with 
languages that arp - jbt difficult, have the largest 
enrollments and th- utost institutions teaching them, and 
where the langu.^. teachers are already most self- 
conscious, most organized, and most devoted to the im- 
provement of language pedagogy with respect to their 
particular languages — Japenese, Chinese, Arabic^ and 
Russian. Eventually, however, all major language groups 
should be included. 

We see these resource centers in collaboration with 
the other centers and individual language teachers 
undertaking many of the various tasks outlined above: 
1) to create a coaiaon metric against vhich individuals' 
language competencies can be r^ted; 2) to conduct the 
basic research and evaluation of various teaching styles 
and programs that will help to ma»mize teaching atrate-* 
gies for different levels, students* and learning situ- 
ations; 3) to train teachers in the administration and 
interpretation of proficiency testSy and in the most 
effective pedagogical strategies for teaching their 
particular language; 4) to develop effective strategies 
for teaching in nev formats and teaching styles for new 
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and existiaK clienteles, both on and off the canpus; 3) 
to naintain summer and year-long Intensive language 
inatruction at the introductory and advanced levels for 
speaking and listening proficiency; 6} to ser%e aa a 
site for periodic instruction in the least commonly 
taught languages; and 7) io relate ^he efforts of the 
academic teaching programs to those of the federal 
goveriment* 

•» 

These are tasks of high national importance* Th^ 
call for concentrated effort in and of themselves; they 
cannot just he added hy fiat or as a seed-money competi- 
tion onto the edges of the existing system* There must 
be a locus of organizational responsibility to further 
these goals; vherever this responsibil ity lies« there 
muot be long-term resources of both funds and personnel 
to be devoted to what are a set of interrelated tasks- 
This organisation must reach into the existing network 
of centers where the language instruction is now taking 
place, and be a central place for coordination of that 
effort with respect to a particular languaga. The 
language-specific organisations should be able to tie 
into a centralised organization that has 1) a permanent 
core staff; 2) technical expertise in test design and 
administration, and in the conduct of classroom-based 
and evaluative research; 3) information about and re- 
sources for Jiffyainff high-technology teaching tech- 
niques as they Income svail-^ble; and 4; access t« a con- 
stant flow of information on what is happening in lan- 
guage-related research in the United States acd abroad* 

We see the campus-based center aa being attached to 
an existing center, but sufficiently separate in its 
organization so that language faculty from other insti^ 
tutions can serve as short- or long-term visiting facul- 
ty or researchers, and staff can be retained for in- 
struction in the least commonly tau|^t languages without 
enmeshing them in the usual tenure-track pressures of 
academic de{^rtaents« Vxe assignment of these centers 
should be by competition, including a matching fund^ 
requirement, and for an initial five-year period, sub- 
ject to renewal for proper performance- 
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RecoBMBdatioa: 

Support is recosmended to establish a set of special 
language instruction resource centers to stiaulate and 
coordinate innovative vork in language teaching. 



Frobl»: 

Those funds necessary to carry out many of the tasks 
indicated above are currently not available anyvhere in 
the federal goverment or aaong the jprivate foundations. 

The .private foundations have, by and large, not ' 
been interested in investing in the research and 
developaent necessary for the iaproveaent of language 
instruction. Until recently, within the f edetal gov- 
ernment, there has been almost no'place to go for such 
support. The International Education Program of the 
Itepartaent of Education has some research funds under 
Title VI, but they have amounted to less than $1 million 
annually and must also be used to support all other 
evaluative and prescriptive research-spn area studies. 
Horeover, in part because of the limiCation of^funds, 
the International Education I)rogram's tenitency has been 
to fund small, isolated projects; larger, longer-term 
ventures that might have greater impact cannot be sup- 
ported. 

Research on language pedagogy has not been part of 
the mission of any of the other granting agencies of the 
federal government. The Education Division of the 
national £ndovment for the Humanities (MEH) has 
supported the development of teaching materials — even 
this seems to be coming to an end— »end the training of 
language teachers on a pilot program basis, hit neither 
the Education nor the Research IH,vision8 of the HEH can 
support the basic pedagc^ical' research necfessary for the 
transformation of the fi'erd. The Research Division of 
the NEB does include rese'arch r^lat;f^d t6 language 
learning, but to qualify for funding under the HEfi's 
research programt work must be on literature or linguis- 
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tic features of the languages not language learning 
itself/ and, in particular* not on anything seasuring 
language proficiency or evaluating the effectiveness of 
alternative methods of language teaching* Bven though 
alirost half of Uie humanists on our campuses are engaged 
ic language instruct ion* as a research topic, language 
instruction is not a humanity! Even vhen the staff of 
^ the NEB chooses to encourage the submission of such 
projects, the screening committees tend to weed them 
out* In the subsequent chapter on research. %re vill 
analyse the past allocations of NEH research monies vith 
respect to the less commonly taught languages. 

The National Science Foundationals (NSF) linguistics 
section might have been expected to be interested in 
language pedagogy, but is not* As in the NEH, the 
mcRsent a research topic becomes appliedt and particular- 
ly vhen it touches upon language testing or i^dagogical 
research, it falls outside of the self-defined mission 
of the NSF. We vill also detail the pattern of NSF 
funding with respect to the uncommonly taught languages 
in the chapter dealing with research. 

For most of its history, the Fund foi: the Improvc7 ^ 
ment of Post-Secondary Education vas not interested in 
language instruction* Although it is nov interested— 
and it has recently avari&d a grant for the creation of 
a major proficiency testing center for the commonly 
taught languages — its funds are extremely limited. 
Moreover, it has the same bias as the Nffi;\it vill fund 
experimental action programs, but not the basic research 
I to inform ^hose programs before thfey ^re created. 

The National Institute of Educatia9i ^hich doea 
fund pedagogical research and institutipn formation, has 
traditionally limited its^^ to secondary and primary 
education, to the coQmcnly taugnt languages, and to 
bilingual education. Moreover, that agency hai» had 
drastically reduced funding over the past'^^evlfftal years 
so that a nev definition of scope is unlikely. 

Recently, the National Security Agency has bsgun 
awarding funds for research on language pedagogy* It 
has been ^articularfy active in promoting the u^e of 
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high- technology instrumentation in language iofitructiou 
and in the establishment of criteria for proficiency 
testing. Uovsver, the guidelinesi priorities» scale, 
means of application, and durability of this funding 
program seem oi^ear to many in the field* Moreover, it 
seems odd in teVms of national policy that the only 
sutrstantial fundii^ for research in language pedagogy 
s)iould come frcm^ an intelligence agency* 

We would like to make ehe point at, its most general 
level* Somewhere in the federal government, there 

^should be an organizational unit responsible for working 
toward ac^erent ^ationel policy with respect to the 

* development of our national capacity to teach the uncom- 
monly taught lamguagea — and, we would add, the commonly 
taught languages as well; it should h^ve 4unds 
disperse ^commensurate to the task being undertaken* 
Preferably, an existing unit among the federal granting 
agencies should expand its definition of mission to 
irnclude thi s important national objective* Failing 
iThis, a separate fund needa to be established^ Such 
federal funds can then join with state-level aiid private 
funding to begin to make the necessa]^ transformations* 
Any one of the above agencies is a natural candidate for 
this role; as it is, the task falls between the federal 
stools. 



Recommendation : 

«A federal- fund should be created that is specifically 
-charged with the support of research and program 
development in language pedagogy* This fund can be 
channeled through existing organizations, but the 
efforts of th^se organizations must be coordinated so 
that a coher*»ni policy serving the national interest can 
be devised and implemented. Should the current defini** 
tiona of mission of the existing agencies make thia 
impoasiblet a new, ceKitrally administered fund must be 
ireated*. 



RECAPITULATION— A» ACTION PLAN FDR LANGUACE PEDAGOGY 
Herewith in summary form is a listing of the prin*-* 
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cipal domains ia which ve vill identify problems and 
make recommeada tion9« Ve consider these domains the 
next steps in the development of our national campus 
resource base. They are given in the order of their 
importance in j^fecting the najor transformation, the 
quantum leap f orvardi in language instruction that ^e 
believe to be essential. 

1) Develop a common metric that is language perfor-* 
mance-oriented and calibrated for all levels of fluency. 
Equally important is encouraging the adoption of this 
common metric on a^s vide a basis as possible on cam- 
puses, throughout the government, and by other 
employers. 

2) Give special emf^asis to the achievement of more 
advanced skills — oral as, well as written — than is 
commonly the casu now. This task calls for the estab- 
lishment of new norms of acceptable language competency 
in those area studies groups in which they are currently 
low; for the creation of new pedagogical styles and 
learning situations that eml^asize higher-level skills: 
and for longer-term fellowship programs that make it 
possible for students to acquire those skills* 

3) Supplraent the existing campus-based organisa- 
tional style for language instruction. This task will 
include an increased use of intensive year-long» semes- 
ter! or summer courses in which only language skills are 
taught; the cre^fion of teaching facilities and materi- 
als to deal with language skill maintenance and upgrad- 
ing for the existing stock of specialists; the develop- 
ment of the capacity to teach students who cannot reside 
physically at major centers of language instruction or 
who need to proceed at their own pace; and the creation 
of learning opportunities for those other than regular 
students who need to learn a language outside the normal 
academic format. 

4) Create a series of campus-based language 
teaching resource centers, linked to a central coordi- 
nating body. Tiiis network will assemble technical r^ 

« sources; conduct basic and applied research; help to 
prepare and evaluate teaching materials and approaches; 
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train teachers; administer tests neede4 for accrediting 
students and teachers; conduct prototype intensive Ian*~ 
guage instruction programs; and maintain a c^Mcity to 
provide* on dcmandt inatruction in the leaat%>mmonly 
^ taught languages not available elaevhere- It will also 
. act as liaison between the campus-based efforts and 
^4 those of the Department of Defense and other government 
>^'. and private language teaching enterprises* 

5) Provide the financial resources necessary to 
conduct suatained research and experimentation in Ian** 
. guage pedagogy. A special fund should be established 
either within an existing granting program or as a 
distinct funding program* 
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Area Competency 



In this chapter, tre twcn to area coBpet«iiciea« 
diacttising both the component • of the training of indi' 
vidual apecialiati, and the aggregate aapecta of oar 
national resource bate, relating the flov of nev 
trainees to the stock of exiating specialists and to 
estinates of the supply and draiand for specialists* 
Once again* «e will asstme the aajor accomplishments 
that have occurred to date and concentrate instead on 
the kinds of changes that sight improve language and 
area studies aa the field looka Aemd. 



AREA TSAIHDR: IS ISE KFAtTMBIT OF ISFSHSB 

To pick up one thread frma the Preamble, the divi- 
sion of training programs between the campus and the 
Department of Oefense <&0D} in the vafce of the dis- 
mantling oi the Army Specialised Training Programs 
(ASTP) that ve observed in language training became even 
more marked in the imparting of area expertise- In 
A8TP, the area component of the training of a language 
and area specialist was the proviaion of a general bo^ 
of erudition about the country or region on vhich the 
stttitent vas to become an expert. Ihis genial fcnov ledge 
included a minimal corpus of information on the geog- 
ra^y« societyt politicst ecoaomyt historyi literature* 
and arts of the conntry or region. As in the language 
program, the campus and the SOD systems diverged as they 
moved in-house in the OODand into gradoate'level ILA* 
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aad Ph^IX. programfi on the campus* 

Unlike language tralningt vhich is largely central^ 
ised at the Defense Language Institute (SLl)t there is 
no centralised system of area training across the vari^ 
ous military services. Indeedi the need for area train* 
ing and the extensiveness of the training provided 
varies considerably from one service to another* SRI 
Int ernA tional r epor ted : 

The Army has the greatest need for area 
specialists for assignments to intelligencet 
plans and operations, security assistance* 
psychological warfare^ civil affairs* and 
unconventional warfare positions* These 
duties justify a separate secondary specialty. 
Foreign Area Officer (FAO), in vhich an indi- 
vidual can spend some 12 years of a 30 year 
career. Air Fpxce officers, however, are less 
likely to be involved to such a degree in 
assignments equiring an area specialty. 
While they say serve as attachest political- 
military specialists, and in other positions 
requiring area knowledgei these requirements 
are secondary to other considerations.*** The 
Navy* with its focus on service in the fleet 
and operations at sea rather than on activi^ 
ties ashore that would require elaborate area 
and language capabilities! is even less inter** 
ested in area specialists* Naval intelligence 
is primarily concerned with enemy naval 
forces* rather than civil administration or 
other requirements ashore* Hence, the Navy 
can concentrate on a few languages and areas 
and does not feel it requires a formal area 
expert subspecialty as elaborate as that of 
the Army**** In contrast, the Marine Corps, 
with longer overseas shore duty> does feel a 
need for a limited nimber of area specialists 
and has developed a small program.*.* 

Army area specialty training involves several 
related phases* conducted under various 
auspices. Officers receive basic language 
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training at the Defense Language Institute and 
six aontha of specialised area training at the 
Army's Foreign Area Officer Course at Fort 
Bragg* B.C. They aay also attend high level 
courses at foreign military staff colleges. 
Selected officers* perhaps half oi the army's 
area specialists* will be sent to obtain a 
graduate level degree in a foreign area- 
related academic discipline. Perhaps as many 
as SO or 60 of these are attending fully- 
funded graduate programs at aa many as 40 
colleges or universities of their choice that 
have acceptable area study graduate programs; 
the specific colleges will vary from year to 
year and student to stu^nt. Another AO stu-*-« 
dents macf be enrolled in a cooperative degree 
program at Campbell University* H.C., linked 
to their course work at the FAO course at Ft. 
Bragg* snd another 20-25 in a similar program 
with Georgetown Gniveraity tied in with their 
assignment to the U.S. Army Russian Institute 
at Garmisch* Germany. Still another three 
dosen officers* who will be teaching at the 
U.S. Military Academy in related disciplines, 
are attending graduate schools under a joint 
U SUA- FAO program. 



An elaborate overseas training program usually 
consists of a year's travel and research in 
the region of specialisation. Some officers 
may spend two years at the U.S. Army Russian 
Institute in Garmisch* involving advanced 
academic study, language training, and travel 
to Eastern Europe. Others will spend a like 
period at the British Ministry of Defense 
Chinese Language School in Hong Kong.... 

Compared to the Army area specialty training * 
program, that of the Air Force is far less 
extensive. Air Force personnel selected for 
such training, if they do not already possess 
proficiency in the language of die area to be 
studied, will undergo language training at DLI 
or, in a few cases* FSI. The overvheiming 
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najority of these officers will then attend 
Appropriate courses at the Naval Fost-Graduate 
School, Monterey, CA. Soae off ieera will be 
sent under an AFIT-sponsored (Air orce Insti- 
tute of Technology] program for graduate study 
at the MA level in Latin American affairs at 
the University of Texas, Alabaaa, or Tulane. 
This year, for the first tine, the Air Force 
is funding a single doctoral candidate, in 
Southern Buropean affairs, and plans to place 
two nore next year, in Soviet and East Euro- 
pean studies. The Air Force also sends one or 
two officers annually to selected universities 
for a year of post-BA area training under its 
'^search Associate" progran. Hevertheless, 
the Air Force definitely prefers to send its 
selectees to an in-service institution like 
the Maval Post-Graduate School where it has 
influence over the curriculum content and 
where classified oateriala can be employed. 
Furthermore, there is no guarantee that Air 
Force selectees for outside graduate study 
will be admitted by the desired college or 
university. 

Area studies in the Havy are confined to the 
Post-Graduate School at Monterey* with 
language training essentially at the DLL 
Naval officers spend either a year or 18 
months in the National Security Affairs Pro- 
gram at the Fost-Graduate School, where area 
studies constitute an important portion of the 
curriculum. Completion of this program — or 
possession of an equivalent academic degree — 
entitles an officer to the Country 
Area/Regional Specialist designator. A hand- 
ful of officers have attended the Army's area 
program, ^t there is no Navy program to send 
area trainees to civilian academic institu- 
tions. 

The Mariae Corps has a snail area training 
program for four officers annually, one each 
to be trained in Russian, Spanish, Chinese, 
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and Arabic. Fallowing language training at 
DLIf thete ofCicari go abroad for a yaar'a 
advanced study at the Army Bnaaian Inatitute 
at Garmiachf the U.S. Army School o£ the 
Americaa in Panama« the Singapore Rational 
Oniveraity* or a State De|»rtment 181 facility 
in Tunia# They are alao encouraged and gener- 
oualy funded to travel and develop personal 
relationships. The Marine Corps has no area 
study advanced degree program at civilian 
academic institutions in the United States. 

The Defense Intelligence Agency « vhic^ uses a 
great number of military and civilian 
area/language special istSp does not have ita 
ovn area training program. Military and 
civilian analyats assigned to or hired by DIA 
are assumed to have the requisite akills for 
their jobs. DIA, hO¥ever« does provide con- 
siderable support in the area of skill mainte* 
nance 

It is not our role to comment on the adequacy of 
these area training systems. Preaumably* they are 
evaluated on occasion by area specialists* including 
people from outside the DOD system. Ve do vant to note 
several features before passing on to the campus-based 
area studies training system. 

First, area training takes place largely within t'ae 
DOD and is aimed specifically at DOD personnel, with 
only the Army regularly sending to the campus a sizable 
number of students for academic area training. Second, 
like AS TP, DOD training emphaaisea heavily the acquisi- 
tion of language skills and a general knowledge of the 
country* Third, given the military's worldwide involve** 
mentt the number of area specialists being trained is. 
quite small« Fourth, DOD country coverage is quite 
limited, leaving to the campus the production of area 
expertise with respect to a very large portion of the 
world. Fifth, in its fully elaborated form, DOD area 
training involved inatruction both in the United Scates 
and abroad, and in a variety of institutional contexts. 
Sixthi the intelligence sections of. the government that 
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do require a subfitantial numl^er of area experts and aore 
generalized area expertiaet the National Security Agenqr 
and the Defense Intellie^nce Agency, tend to hire people 
already trained on the outside* increasing ismensely the 
DOtfs stake in the quality and Mntinuity of training on 
the campus. 

We do not suggest that the area specialist training 
pattern of the DOD is ideal or suited to the training 
of academic specialists* The two worlds have and should 
have different objectives and styles. For one thingi 
the technical part of OOD training is aimed at military 
and intelligence needs* while campus^-based training is 
focused primarily on producing research scholars and 
teachers or other private sector professionals. 
Nonetheless* the DOD and the academic vorld do share a 
general is t component of substantive instruction to pro- 
duce a high level of expertise in an area* This com- 
ponent might veil benefit from an exchange between the 
two systems of teaching materials and views on what it 
takes to make an expert* However* without examining the 
actual content of that portion of the area training* we 
can deal only with the gross organisational features 
rather thac the substantive core of the training of an 
area specialist* whether in the DOD or on campus* 



AREALITY IN TRAINING 

Probloi: 

Area training has been too heavily concentrated in the 
disciplinary departments* so that students becoming area 
specialists cannot develop broad perspectives or profes- 
sional skills as components of their expertise. 



As the successors to the ASTP programs diffused 
widely throughout American higher education* the area 
studies side expanded immensely. At the end of World 
War II* there were only a handful of courses on American 
campuses that dealt with East European and Third Vorld 
countries; courses in Latin American and East Asian 
studies were somewhat more numerous. The nimber of 
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courses dealing vieh all non-We8tern countries has grown 
to sany thousands — 91»000 in 1970,^ and probably con- 
siderably more nov. Vith the exception of introductory 
civilisation survey courses* all of these courses are 
offered within particular disciplines* vainly for under* 
graduates who take a single area course as part of their 
general education* The training of rpecialists has been 
grafted onto this fragmented structure of classes and 
faculty dispersed throu^out the various disciplines. 



This develofment has meant that the strongest part 
of the training of an area expert is in the discipline 
in which be majors. The non*aajor component of his 
coursework ccmprises a smaller and smaller portion of 
his training! and it too comes in the form of dis** 
cipline-specif ic courses. In such circumstances* it 
becomes more difficult to assure that each area expert 
will have a minimal corpus of general knowledge of his 
area. 

For a long time, there was a recurring debate on 
the campus about which would be the better anchor for a 
student's research and teaching: his area* or his die^ 
ciplinary interests. This debate was a symptom of the 
tension between specialised training in a given dis-* 
cipline and the generalist training substantively fo- 
cused on a world area* which was part of the original 
AST? model and which still characterizes much of the 
government's area specialist training. One rarely hears 
this debate anymore. The reason is simple: the disci* 
plines won* 

Three things have happened: D the overwhelming 
majority of a student's training is bounded by his 
discipline; 2) leaving aside language training* the 
specific area component of this training is relatively 
small* and almost all of it is within the student's 
major discipline; 3) the amount of generalist training a 
student gets through taking courses in his area but in 
other disciplines is quite small. The generalist aspect 
of language and area studies appears as a vestigial M.A» 
or certificate program* or as disciplines-specific 
courses that include materials from other disciplines. 
Nonetheless* these three trends are a good point of 
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4«p«rture for our discussion of next steps in the im- 
provefisnt of srM studies trsining. 

What is our evidence for these three conclusions? 
The most extensive end current source of data ve have is 
s tahulation of graduate course ^ taken by 329 stu^nts 
out of a total of 344 vhot at the end of their domestic 
training! applied in 1983 for Title 71-funded fellow-* 
iftiips to carry out their dissertation research abroad in 
1984. The results cf the tabulations are presented in 
Tables 3.1 and 3.2. 

Table 3.1 shows the number and disciplinary distri- 
bution of applicants in 1983 for Title VI dissertation- 
year fellowsbips. by world area. The first column of 
Table 3.2 shows clearly the first trend referred to 
above; how discipline-bound the graduate training of 
these f ellowihip applicants was. On the averaget ap- 
proximately three-quarters (74.88Z) of a s'^'&dent's 
trsining was within bis discipline or major.X Put 
another wsy» almost 18 (17J8} out of 24 (23.75) courses 
taken by the sversge applicant were in his major concen- 
tration. 

The second question about tfie pattern of training 
of area specislists is the extent to which this training 
is arespr-focused, as against training in disciplinary 
topics unrelated to the area. Column 2 of Table 3.2 
indicates for students in each discipline the average 
proportion of all courses — emitting language courses for 
the non- language major--that was area-specific. Only 
sbout one-quarter (25.82%) of a student's training was 
spent on his specific areaf as column 3 shews. 

The Rand survey's 1983 analysis of the areality — 
that is» the degree to which training is focused on a 
wO|i$d area^ — of Foreign Language and Area Studies (FLAS) 
f^ low ship graduate training is confined to the propor- 
tion of all courses a student took in his major that 
were related to the area» a somewhat narrower question 
than the areality of all of bis courseSf whether in the 
major or not* The Kand findings reinforce oinr impres- 
sion of the low areality in many students' area studies 
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Table 3.1 



Nmber of Title VI Diasevtation Year Applicants 
by Discipline and World Area 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 

v 



Rual»er of Tide VI Dissertation Tear Applicants 
by Discipline'aiMl World Area 
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AFRICA 


EAST 
ASIA 

T 


EUROPE 
AMD 

USSR 


LATIN 
AMERICA 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


S(H}TH 
ASIA 


\SOUTH- 
BAST 
AStA 


VESTERM 
EUROPE 


TOTALS 


DISCI FL IN E 


















Rel&Phil 0 
Socio I 


6 


0 

i 


0 

2 


0 

1 * 


6 
I 


0 
0 


0 
0 


12 
7 


TOTALS to 


36 


49 


80 


25 


25 


27 


7 


329 



Note: 
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Applied " Educatioot Engineering* Law» Itedicine* 
Language related " Language* Linguistlca and Literature^ 

1«0 



1^ 



J 



training in sany disciplines* ^Rand reported: ^' 

We can get a sense of the central ity of area 
studies to various disciplines by looking at 
the percentage of graduate coursevork devoted 
to world area courses vitbin a respondent's 
academic aajor: 45«6Z for history sajors, 
39.7Z for area studies aajors* and roughly 
W.ih to 23.0Z for anthropology and political 
science siajora* Economics majors spend only 
ten perc'int of their coursevork on area 
courses in economics« and sociology and pro-* 
fessional majors spent less than fifteen per- 
cent*-^ 

A similar impression of the relatively lov areality 
of the training of many specialists is given by the 
responses of Warren Eason*8 sample of Soviet and East 
European specialists. One of the questions asked was, 
'"During your own formal training in a discipline and in 
Soviet and East European studiest what kind of em phnflia 
was given to an area focus o application to the area 
vithin your discipline?** 21*02 of all respondents indi^ 
cated that the area had received little or no emphasis 
in their disciplinary major* 

The third and» for our pt^poses, equally important 
question is bov much of a student's training vith res-* 
pect to a world area is confined to his discipline* 
Column 3 of Table 3«2 applies to this question. These 
percentages measure the extent to which a student was 
exposed to the perspectives of other disciplines in the 
course of his area^specif ic training* In a discipline^ 
ordered worlds this is the functional equivalent of the 
general ist component of an area specialist's training 
that was such an important part of the ASTP and now of 
the 000 training. It is evident from this column of 
Table 3*2 that the percentages are really quite smal 1 — 
on the average, only 6.42%,. . ^ ^ 

The Rand 1983 data on this topic of the interdis- 
ciplinary aspects of the training of FLAS fellowship 
recipients are ^ually revealing. Rand reported: 
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Table 3.2 



Aaalyais of Grfiduate CdursewDtk of Title VI Diasertation Year FeUovahip ApplicaDta» 1983 







AREA SPECIFIC COURSE 














KUHBEB 


TOTALS 






Z OF A8EA 


X OF ABEA SFBCIV^ OF mk 










SPECIFIC 


ic CDDBSES otrr-, 


SPECIFIC 




KO. tS G0OB8ES 








SIS6 THE WM. 


GCXflBSES 


m, OF 


EXCLDDHC 








asm ALL NDH- 


OOTSIDE 


APPLI- 


UNCOAGS ! 






GUACE CQQB8E8C 


LANnUCE OOOlSESa THE KAJOB 


CAHTS 


OOI^^ , 


• 


1 




Z 


Ho. 


Ho. 


No. 
















0ISCIPL1HB 














> 


76.97 


10.00 


6.47 


139 


98 


2150 


Applied/Frof 


69. 6 A 


4.24 


4.01 


35 


31 


873 


Arts 


^.04 


28.13 


6.46 


31 


21 


480 


Bcoacnics 


63.18 


4.02 


3.12 


7 


9 


224 




55.43 


4.71 


3.99 ^ 


11 


9 


276 


History 


80.98 


44.29 


9.92 


119 


59 


1199 




71.68 


58.23 


13.72 


206 


52 


1501 



ERJC 12?- 



toliftios/Riil 


76.76 
62 .S9 


14 68 

28.44 
11J5I 


6. IS 
11.93 
10 .07 


40 
39 
14 


31 
12 

7 


647 

327 


CEraad Nesa 


74.88 


25.82 


6.42 






mm 


C€m»& total 








502 


329 


7816 



^Area specific coiiroesi aire thoee which fientioo the area in their titles* 

bThe total no. of courses' taken by applicants in their major divided by the total 
ao. of courses, excluding Isagunge courses, for all but language sajors. ^ 

cfhe no* of area specific courses divided by the totsl nunber of courses, excluding 
Us^uage courses, for all Imt language aajors. 

^The number of area specific courses tfhich were aot in* the major divided by the 
total ntmber ot courses, excluding language courses, for all but language aajora. 



^Language Sel ' Lai^usge, Linguistics, and Literature. 
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- Ho vorld area had atuilenta spending more than 
an average of 202 of their course vork on aucfa 
interdiiciplinary couraei [out aide of their 
academic discipline 1« Economics was the least 
interdisciplinary, and geography, area 
studies, the other humanities and history^ the 
most interdisciplinary* There were no signi- 
ficant differences across cohorts^ thus 
strongly suggesting that language and area 
studies have not become more interdisciplinary 
over time.^ 

Warren EasonU data on Soviet and Eaat European 
apecialists convey the same impression of the lov inci- 
dence of multi-*disciplinary training with respect to the 
area* He reported that 36 #8% of all his respondents and 
as many ss SO«OZ of the economists indicated that they 
bad had little or no interdisciplinary training with 
respect to their world area* The Rand survey indicated 
that students training to he Soviet specialists were 
better on this score than those of other area studies 
groups* 

In short, except for their language training, many 
area studies specialists are best characterised as sub^ 
disciplinary specialists strongest in their disciplinary 
training, less strong in the disciplinary aspects of 
their area, and weakest In their knowledge of other 
aspects of the society. The breadth of substantive 
knowledge with respect to the area that should mark the 
"old hand" finds little place in the current training of 
many students. For stu<tents in many majors-^^particular- 
ly those like economics, where the technical component 
is large — there is even relatively little training on 
the area per se« 

KecoBHffl&daticA ; 

Area training should include a substantial amount of 
area-specific work in the discipline in which a student 
ie specialising, plus supplemental area-specific work in 
other disciplines outside the major, and (either classi- 
cal or modern training, <tepending on which period com- 
plements the primary emi^asis. 



on 
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Probloi: 

The need for experience overseas and the breadth and 
long duration of training nean that atu<tent8 training to 
become area specialists need more money to complete 
their training than nonrarea^-oriented students* 



Overseas Training 

Except perhaps for some students training to be 
specialists in the classical periods of the great 
historic civilisation a, the stu&nt is generally expec* 
ted to conduct his <k>ctoral dissertation research abroad 
in the area of his specialisation* The Rand survey 
reported that 6S»9Z of its Ph.D. sample had collected 
material for their dissertations in the world area of 
their specialty* The various area studf groups differ 
somewhat in this respect: 80*8% of the Africanists but 
only 42.5Z of the Soviet specialists had done their 
dissertation research abroad*^ 

Aside from enhancing the student's technical skill 
in the conduct of research^ this overseas experience ia 
the equivalent of the familiarization period spent 
ebroad in one or another of the 000 area training pro- 
grams* The opportunities for overseas student fellow- 
ships are limited by both financial and other con-^ 
straints. For instance, the Joint Ccnsmittee on African 
Studies of the Social Science Research Council ^American 
Council of Learned Societies indicated to us that in 
1983, it had at least twice as many good applicants for 
dissertation-year fellowships aa it had funds to admin* 
ister. In some other casesi, such aa the USSR, the 
limitation is access to the country. 

Of at least equal importance to the training of a 
specialist is the opportunity to study the language of 
the area in a country where it is spoken. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine someone making a career as an area 
specialist without the opportunity to supplement 
domestic training in a language. Only half of the iliAS 
graduates have been able to take such language 
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training.* xhii is a function in part of limited 
availability of organised overaaas language training 
facilities, and in part of limited funding to take 
adivantage of the resources that do eust. 

Dnfortunately» for most students the opportunities^ 
to study or to conduct research in their country of 
specialisation come after their domestic training. Our 
campus visits and other intervieva indicated that a 
familiarization trip to the field early or midvay in the 
student's specialist training process would have the 
immensely desirable reault of making more tangible the 
fcholarly information that makes up moat of his formal 
education. If tbia early visit results in an improve- 
ment of the stu&nt^s language c€»apetency» so much the 
better. In any casei considerable experience in the 
foreign country by a substantial portion of the student 
body in an advanced area-oriented class would both make 
the materials more meaningful* and upgrade the level of 
instruction for the class as a whole. 



We commented in the last chapter on the long 
periods of time students require for a basic mastery of 
one of the least commonly tau^t languagea» especially 
the most difficult. On the area studies side* the ideal 
training we envisaged — a thorough knowledge of one*s 
discipline* both with and without reference to the area* 
plus a general ist knowledge of the area fr<n a variety 
of disciplinary perspectives and an overseas sojourn for 
research and f aailiari<»ation**-*will take longer than the 
training of a student who need only take courses in his 
discipline without reference to an area* as is the case 
with most disciplinary majors. 

We noted that the full complement of area training 
is not now the most cMimon training pattern; the inter** 
disciplinary component of area training tends to be 
truncated at beat* and almost all work remains within 
the discipline. Bven in these circumstances* however* 
students training to beccne area specialists take more 
time to finish their Fh.&i*s than the less intemation- 



Length of Training 
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Ally focused stu&nts who major in the same diacipliae* 
The evideace of the Rand 1983 sonrey of ELAS fellovahip 
recipients is that the time taken by FLA8 graduates vas 
indeed lent^theued by the extra demands of becoming an 
area specialist. 

On average* respondents took slightly over 8 
years to complete their Ph.&s« althon^ they 
, were officially enrolled in graduate school 
for only about 5.7 of those yeara. East Asian 
specialists spent the longest time £n graduate 
school (8.9 years fotal* 6.3 years officially 
enrolled), a significantly longer period than 
for all other vorld areas except Western 
Europe and Southeast Asia« Similarly* his- 
torians« anthropologists, and language and 
literature majors took significantly longer to 
complete their FhnDls than their colleagues in 
economics* 

The time spent in graduate school has steadily 
increased over cohorts, vith the latest tvo 
spending significantly more time earning their 
Pb«0*s than the tvo earlier cohorts- The 
1977-79 cohort spent* on average, almost an 
entire year more enrolled sa graduate sdiool 
. than the 1969-70 cohort-^ 

In short, even vith the relatively lov level of 
general ired area training both vithin and outside the 
student's major discipline* it nov takes a long time to 
get a Ph.n» vith an area specialisation. 



Fragpientation in Training and Student Support 

While the HDD training of a specialist can move to 
different locales, the components of training for any 
one of its stu(ktnts are relatively fixed* and the source 
of support during that training is assured. One of the 
strongest impressions ve received in talking vith stu* 
dents on campuses vas that exactly the opposite vas the 
case in the training of the academic area specialist* 
for instance* if a student begins his training to become 
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d special lat at the undergraduate level — and in the case 
of those study iog the most difficult languagesy this 
early instruction is teeming increasingly important — 
any undergraduate training to become a specialist is 
financed entirely through his ovn funds. At the gradu* 
ate level, he must piece together student loans, teach' 
ing assistantships-'increasingly scarce commodities*' 
and federal support, usually in the form of a Title VI 
fellowship awardied and acfaninistered by the language and 
area studies center. Title VI support is, at best, 
short'-lived; it lasts on the average only two years out 
of the more than five the student must spend in graduate 
training. 

Moreovert in any given year, this funding support 
is problematic for reasons not related to a student's 
own talents and accomplishments* For one things he must 
compete with all other stu^nts in the program, seeking 
the approval of professors who are often in substantive 
areas quite different from his own* Furthermore, the 
center that allocates the fellowship must constantly 
weigh using the fellowship to recruit new students 
against giving it to an advanced student regardless of 
his accomplishments. The center must also balance the 
various disciplinary specialties of its faculty. Above 
all, the fact that these funds are available only 
throu^ centers for their own students ties each student 
to a particular center throughout his career, even 
though one or more of the special . ^s with whom he 
should work for part of his training may be located 
el sewhere. 

Finding funds for area graduate training is further 
complicated by the fact that teaching assistant ships are 
usually made through the disciplinary departments. 
Traditionally, these as sistant ships are in the more 
domestically oriented, large^enrollment courses in each 
discipline, so that area specialization within the major 
is more a liability than an asset in terms of the desit^ 
able qualifications for an assistant ship. 

Even more precarious are the quite separate compe- 
titions for overseas language study or dis ser tation 
research, without which, for occupational purposes in 
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ao8t fields, doaestic area training vill have been 
waated. Most overseas fellovshipa are avarded in 
national coapetitiona totally divorced froa the stu- 
dent's university context; his domestic training may or 
may not have prepared him to participate in such 
national competitions* Finally* there is virttially 
nothing in the vay of that crucial support an area 
graduate student needs after his return from the field 
to vrite up his research and ^o make the transition into 
his first job* 

We did not meet a single faculty member of a lan- 
guage and area studies center vho did not rank student 
fellowship support as the highest prior ity» nor did we 
meet a single student who had not incurred excessive 
debt in the course of his specialist training* The 
aarvel is that so many of these students persevered in 
their training despite their dire financial circum- 
stances. 

It seems clear to us that the present pattern of 
graduate student support is dysfunctional for the 
training of advanced language and area fipecial ist s. 
Support is too limited, too segmented, and inflexible 
with regard to locale and purpose* We recommend a two- 
tier system of fell^ships> one allocated to centers and 
the other directly to students through national competi- 
tions. 

For the first tier, as at present, a quota of 
fellowships for the early years of training should be 
allocated to the centers* From the perspective of both 
students and centers, it is better that the initial 
fellowships be allocated through centers* Since the 
largeit number of students begin their area specializa- 
tion at the graduate level, are frequently recruited 
from among students who come to a university because of 
the strength of a disciplinary department, and are often 
recruited as potential specialists after they have begun 
their training, it is important to have area-specif ic 
fellowships available to encourage area specialization* 
The natural location for the fellowships is a Title VI 
center* From a student^s perspective, this procedure 
affiliates him with the interdisciplinary strength of 
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the center in the early stages of his training vhen the 
breadth of hit training is most important and his early 
language instruction is taking place« 

From a national perspectivep to ensure that the 
selection of fellovship candidates reflects a stu^nt's 
promise as a future area specialist! he must have had an 
opportunity to demonstrate his aptitude in learning a 
difficult language* his dedication to become an area 
specialist! and his scholarly ability in his discipline 
as it applies to the area* Hencep the record of his 
early performance in language learning and in area** 
specific training is essential to an effective national 
selection process^ It is during the first years of 
training under the center-administered fellowship pro- 
gram that this early experience in training to be a 
specialist takes place. 

Once some record of achievemenf. has been estab-* 
lished. a series of individual fellowships should be 
awarded through highly selective national competition* 
These fellowships should be renewable for a substantial 
period of time— a minimim of four years — and they should 
be portable both within the United States and abroad* 
In order to avoid irreparable harm to stuctents who are 
not chosen at the early stages of their work* a number 
^f these fellowships should be of^n each year for short-* 
er periods of time to moie advanced stu(tents» Including 
those requiring only assistance to conduct their dis*** 
sertation work abroad* 

Rec^iMendatioB : 

The amount of support to graduate students in area 
studies should reflect the special requirements of their 
training. It should include sufficient funds for a mid*^ 
training sojourn in the area; advanced language training 
in the country where the language is spoken; a sojourn 
to carry out dissertation research; a period of time to 
write up research findings; and post-doctoral research. 

Funds for the first two or three years of training 
should be provided through centers; thereafter* funds 
should be awarded through national competitions. In the 
national competitions, language proficiency and general 
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area ksovledge will be revarded* Hationally cmapetitive 
avarda should ba portable and should carry with them 
Appropriate institutional fees* 



DISCIILlNm IIQ^tflCES 

Problem: 

The disciplinary distribution of specialists and 
atudents training to be specialists is shewed* 
Specialists tend to be underrepresented in the social 
sciences-'^especially economicsy sociology* and 
psychology — and in the applied disciplines that msy be 
most directly releirant to jmblic policy. Ihe conditions 
unterlying these imbalances are self^perpetuating. 

^% Under the prevailing laiases-faire system for re-* 
-•cruiting and training language and area specialists, the 
cross^sectional disciplinary ccmplement of specialists, 
though it varies from one world area to another, remains 
relatively constant among various studies and over time. 

Table 3 J represents an attempt to relate data from 
studies conducted in the 1990s to baseline data on the 
disciplinary distrilnstion of specialists taken from the 
1970 Lambert Lanyaaye and Area Stadiga Revlfim XLAS&L 
The data collection techniques of the later studies are 
pomevhat varied, and therefore precise comparisons among 
and between thai and the 1970 data are dangerous* Even 
with this caveat, the rough equivalence in the 
percentage of specialists in each discipliner-and parti* 
cularly in each group of disciplines over a 10 year 
period — is striking. Most changes are probably well 
within the range of error for the various surveys. 
While there are some variations among area studies 
groups* they all share a relatively low proportion of 
economists and sociologists, an almost total absence of 
psychologists, and very limited representation in the 
applied and professional fields* such as lawt medicine, 
and engineering. 

Despite some largely hortatory priorities estab- 
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Table 3.3 



Disciplinary Distribution of Specialists in 1970 and the 1980' s: iq 
East European. Latin African and South Asian Studies 



EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR 
LAISERTS EASON^ 
1970 1981 
Z Z 


UTIN AISRICA 
LAMBERT** MERKX^ 
1970 1983 
Z Z 


SOOTH ASIA 
LAIffiERTfi LAMBERT^ 
1970 1980 

z z 


DISCIPLINE 

Arts 0.8 2.8 
Selig/Phil 0.8 1.7 
Hittdnc.Arch.) 36.9 28.2 
Literature 20.1 14.9 
Linguistics 2.5 10.4 


0.8 0.8 

0.5 

24.1 27.1 
10.7 

2.7 ^^-^ 


2.7 11.2 
12.6 8.0 
20.2 13.9 

8.3 6.1 


HuBsnities 61.1 58.0 


38.8 43.1 


43.8 39.2 


Anthropology 1.0 1.9 
Sociology 1.4 2,2 
PoliSci 15.6 19.6 
EcoocDics 7.7 7.0 


8.5 7.7 
6.3 7.1 
13.7 18.1 
11.3 8.8 


IS.O 18.8 

18.5 12.5 
8.9 5.8 



Geography 
Pftychology 


3.4 

0.2 


2.5 
0.4 


6.2 
0.3 


2.4 


4.1 


5.5 


Soeial Sci 


29.3 


33.6 




44.1 


46.5 


42.6 


Education 
Scionce & Tech 

'Mm 


1.5 
2.8 


0.9 
1.3 


2.7 
16.2 


1.6 
4.9 


2.9 
1.5 


2.8 

4.6 


Appl ied/?rof 


4.3 


HA 


18.9 




4.4 


7.4 


Area Studies 


6.0 


4.5 


4.4 


3.6 






Hmber of 
Specialists 


2218 


1207 


2188 


1607 


980 


1932 



aKlchard Lambert , Lan&uafee and Area Studies Review, Monograph 17 (Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political ana Social Science. 1973}, pp« 375-84. 

^Warren W« Eaaont Dynaaic Inventory of Soviet and East European Studies in the 
United States" (Coluatmst CM: Slavica Publishers, Inc«p forthcoming). 

^G|lbi»rt W. Merkx» *^e National Reed for Latin American and Caribbean Specialists: 
Current Resources and Future Requirements^ (Nev York: The National Council on Foreign 
Language and International Studies, 1983), Table III. 

<lEichard D. Lambert et al ., *^tional Target for South Asia Specialists,** Table III 
(Itev York: The National Council on Foreign Language and International Studies, 1981)« 



11 shed for the distributioa of specialist support under 
Title Vlf this diatribution is the result of a laisses- 
faire recruitment and training systm disaggregated into 
the separate disciplinary tracks. The resulting conple* 
^ment of disciplines is the product of the interplay of 
"^^three factors; D the hospitality of the discipline 
tovard substantive special iaationSi including area-^ 
specific ones—the lack of hospitality or acceptance of 
area expertise in aooe disciplines is reflected both in 
the low prestige of existing faculty vith an area spe- 
cialty* and in a reduced likelihood of replacing such 
faculty vith similarly focused people in the future; 2) 
the composition of the existing corps of specialists; 
and 3) the tendency of faculty members to train stuctents 
to be like themselves. 

V The combined effect of these factors is the guaran- 

tee that the bulk of the specialistSi facultyi and 
students will be in anthropology, history, language and 
•"^ literature* or political science. Not only do these 
disciplines encompass the majority of area apecialistsi 
but the faculty mmbers in these disciplines make up the 
core of each center. Among specialists in general, 
members of other disciplines are less likely to spend a 
large proportion of their professional work on the area 
or a large proportion of their effort on center activi^ 
ties. 

Tables 3.4, 3.3, and 3.6 present data on this 
point. Table 3.4 presents data from Warren Eason^s "A 
Dynamic Inventory of Soviet and East European Studies,'* 
by discipline, on the percentage of specialists* profes* 
sional time spent on area^related work. Several things 
are clear from this table. First, for almost all area 
specialists, their vork on the area is part'-time. Only 
about one^fourth of all specialists who. teach do all or 
almost all of their teaching on the area* The figure is 
a little higher for research, but even there, only 48.6X 
of the respondents indicated that they devote all of 
their research energies to the field of Soviet and East 
European studies. This impression of area studies as 
part-time work is reinforced by the Rand finding that 
^ only 29«1% of FLAS graduates employed in government gave 
themselves a 3 on a l-to-3 scale in terms of utilizing 
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Table 3.4 

0«gree of Utilisation of Area Exp^tisa (Areality) in Teaching and Besearch by Soviet 

and Bast European Specialists by Discipline 



Arts 

Fliiloi^pby 
teliftioB 
Bistm 
Litesrature 
Liaxuiatics 
Anthropology 



AREALITT t» TEACBUKS 
1/2 



HONE OR 1/4 
ALMOST 
NONE 



3/A ALL OR 
ALMOST 
ALL 



t 


Z 


Z 


Z 


1 


25.0 


46.4 


17.9 


93.6 


7.1 


15.8 


47.4 


15.8 


15.8 


5.3 


8.3 


58.3 


8.3 


8.3 


16.7 


11.5 


31.1 


23.8 


18.5 


15.0 


8.8 


10.7 


10. V 


8.2 


61.6 


12.5 


13.5 


10.4 


10.4 


53.1 


28.6 


50.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 



AREALITT IN RESEARCH 
3/4 



NONE OR 1/4 1/2 
ALMOST 



ALL OR 
ALMOST 
ALL> 



% 


X 






Z 


7.7 


11.5 


34.6 


26.9 


19.2 


11.8 


41.2 


17.7 


17.7 


U.6 


12.5 


25.0 


25.0 


12.5 


25.0 


8.4 


10.5 


6.8 


14.9 


59.5 


3.2 


11.7 


5.8 


11.7 


67.5 


15.2 


11.4 


8.9 


6.3 


58.3 


6.2 


12.5 


18.8 


18.8 


43.7 
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T«ble 3*4 (continued) 



l>egree of Utilisation of Area Eiqiertise (Areality) in Teaching and Research by Soviet 

and Bait European Specialists b}^ Discipline 





iOlEALm III ' 


lEAGHING . 


AREALITY 


IN RESEARCH 






NONE OK 


1/4 


1/2 


3/4 


ALL OR 


N(»fE OR 


1/4 


1/2 


3/4 


ALL OR 




ALMOST 








ALMOST 


ALHOST 








ALMOST 




ROME 








ALL 


NONE 








ALL 




{ 


X 


X 


X 


Z 


Z 


Z 


Z 


Z 


Z 


DI8CIPLIIIE 






















Soeiology 


40.9 


40.9 


9.1 


4.6 


4.6 


16.0 


20. 0 


16.0 


20.0 


28.0 


fdliSci 


6.9 


33.3 


26.4 


12.1 


21.2 


7.7 


15.9 


16.4 


16.9 


43.0 


Sco«wic« 


18.5 


53.7 


18.5 


9.3 


0.0 


9.1 


23.4 


15.6 


15.6 


36.4 




19.4 


61.1 


16.7 


2.8 


0.0 


13.5 


35.1 


13.5 


18.9 


18.9 


Psychology 


33.3 


33.3 






33.3 ^ 


50.0 




25.0 




25.0 
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Bsegre« of Otilisatioa of Area BxportiM (Arealifcy) in Teaching and Batearch by Soviet 

aad Baat Bitrepcaa S^cialiats by Ditciplifw 



AASALITY IB TBACBIBG 

NONE OR 1/4 in 3/4 ALL OS 
ALmT ALmT 
Km ALL 

m V 4r % 9 

Z Z Z Z X 


ABSALXTT IM INBARCB 

Bim Oa 1/4 1/2 3/4 ALL OS 
ALMnT ALMNIT 
ROHE ALL 

V V V V 9 

Z * X z * 


Bdttcacion 33.3 6<i.7 - - - 
Science A Tacb - - 


20.0 40.0 30.0 " 10.0 
46.7 33.3 20.0 


Ml Disciplioea i3.a 30. S 18.3 11.9 25.8 


9.4 16.2 11.6 14.2 48.6 


Sii^«r of 

Speeialiata 942 


lOOO 
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their language and area atudiee training in their cur* 
rent job. The equivalent percentage for graduates vork-^ 
ing in the private sector was 41«1Z.8 

The second implication of Table 3«4 is that re-* 
search activities tend to be more area--f ocused than 
teaching* This finding is true for all dis^iplinesi but 
is especially true for the social science disciplines* 

The final implication of the data in Table 3.4 is 
related to the general point under discussion: the 
highly area-'s^cif ic disciplinest both in research and 
in teachingf are the core disciplines of anthropology^ 
history, language and literatures and political science* 
In later sections of this report* we vill shov that it 
is the scholars in these core disciplinea who tend to be 
most fully committed to a center*s activities; it is 
also in these disciplines that the replacement of a 
- retired area expert another area expert presents the 
least problem* 

One of the t^-^products of the varying intellectual 
hospitality among disciplines tovard an area specialiasr 
tion is a varying willingness among disciplinary depart- 
ments to offer substantive courses that deal specif ical-^ 
ly vith a country or region* Accordingly* these core 
disciplines are vhere the majority of area course 
enrollments are found* especially the undergraduate 
course enrollments that provide one of the main economic 
rationales for the provision of an area staff position* 
pa'tticularly a tenure-track one. 

Table 3*3 indicates from our survey sample of 39 
Title VI centers the undergraduate and graduate 
enrollments* by discipline* in area-^spacif ic courses. 
This pattern in the existing center course offerings is 
also reflected in the marketplace of opportunities for 
college and university teacbirg* 

One further set of data illustrates hov marginal 
language and area studies is to all but the core dis-* 
ciplines- Table 3.6 indicates for the 1983 Title VI 
dissertation-year fellowship applicants the percentage 
of all their graduate coursevork that was devoted to 
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^ Table 3.5 

Undergraduate and Graduate Enrollaents by Diacipline in 33 Title VI Centers (1982) 



AF 

U. G. 



EA X 
U. G. 



EE 
D. G. 



lA 

D. G. 



U. G. 



m 

U. G. 



SA 

U. G. 



SE 
U. G. 



DISCIPLINE 

^itteopolc^ 
iteea Studies 

Language Belated 
FoliticAl Science 

Subtotal 

Applied/Prof 

ArdMol<^ 

Arts 

EconoBics 
Geography 



114 13 

400 3 

504 163 

210 144 

204 61 

1432 386 



321 102 
30 24 
46 2 



117 11 

S32 69 

1609 272 

1579 725 

366 119 

4203 1195 

68 102 

8 V 

575 131 

81 24 



5 11 
963 171 
1661 336 
3336 1019 
804 342 

6769 1879 

12 76 



223 76 
136 60 
116 27 



797 
34 
40 



47 
9 

64 



871 120 



136 54 

109 29 

414 117 

3570 360 

130 46 

4359 606 

22 69 



13 11 



80 
70 
13 



26 
65 



139 100 

433 91 

1085 273 

1426 758 

742 144 

3825 1366 

16 7 

23 41 

352 27 



76 
45 



25 
16 



25 
99 



39 
13 



188 135 
141 323 
140 29 



593 539 



1 5 

169 113 

24 1 
13 



22 30 

111 31 

262 40 

63 116 

27 15 

485 232 



91 

51 



55 
24 
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Table 3.3 (continued} 
Ondergxaduate and Graduate Enrolloenta by Diacipline in 33 Title VI Centers (1982) 





AF 

U. G. 


1 U 
U. G. 


EE 
0. G. 


lA 
0. G. 


U 


II c 


SA 

If 

Uo \»« 


SB 

U* G« 


mSCIFLIliE 


















Belii/Fhn 
Sociology 


lA 4 


967 69 
141 5 


43 16 






800 67 


351 121 

Z6 1/ 


19 2 


Subtotal 


415 13S 


1840 348 


530 255 


13 11 


198 160 


1440 217 


586 257 


161 84 


TOTAL ENECLUSRIS 


1847 521 


6043 1543 


7299 2134 


884 131 


4557 766 


5265 1583 


1179 796 


646 316 


lib. of Centers 
in Sanple 


4 


5 


5 


1 


4 




6 


3 



S*"* AT®**^ ■ ?»^^iy i»cl«led in tbe a«^le base wre ezcluded bore di» to tbe fact 

tb^ tbey did m diatiagniA Sradmte froa nadurgraibiate enrollmnta. MditioaalXy, in one BB 
oantm and one 84 center, a toUl of 494 atodaita in laqgua^-reUted conraea «eze wt ineloded 
tor taa acne reaaon* 

Sa^le Size - maiber ^ centera aaalvsed out of total nu^r of Title ¥1 ceatera (1982). bv 
world area: 4F-4/10; BA-5/i6; BB-5/12; Mrl/l; IA-^16; llE-5/13; aA-6/8; ^-3/4. * ^ 
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Table 3.6 



Coaceatratioa, of Coursework Devoted 
to Language laad Area Couraes by Title VI 
Oiasertation Tear Fellovahip Applicants. 1983. 



X COmtSHKmS in LAtCHifiE SinOER OF 
& AREA 8IDDIBS APFLICANTS 



&I8CIFLIH8 



Anthropology 


14.99Z 


98 


i^iplied/Prof 


8. SOX 


31 


Arts 


37.95X 


21 


Bconoaics 


9.66Z 


9 


Geography 


7.461 


9 


History 


S1.84X 


59 


Language Related 


58.39X 


52 


Political Seieaee 


22.87X 


29 


Rel igion/Philoaophy 


30.09X 


12 


Sociology 


21.47X 


7 



Mote: This list excludes langiuiges not indigenous 
to each vorld sres» e«g*> French was not counted as an 
African language^ 



language and area training, h? discipline* 

Vhat all of these data indicate is that current 
disciplinary imhalancas are likely to continue* and if 
they change at all, they are likely to get worse* On 
campus after caffipns» we found concern about the danger 
that center-connected specialists in the hard social 
sciences and the applied and professional disciplines 
would he replaced upon retirement hf disciplinary speci* 
alists with no ar^ competency. CNae dean after another 
stressed that making appointments that cophine die- 
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ciplinary and ares strength* particularly in econratics 
and sociology I was the critical problea for the survival 
of geographically focused concerns^ Several indicated 
that the normal carrot to departmental chairmen and 
personnel committees—central or external support for 
all or part of a position — was no longer enough of an 
incentive. 

As diaciplinary departments are forced to shrink in 
aise» or vhere choices have to be made among future 
grovtb trajectories* area specialisation terds to rank 
veil dovn in the pecking order. This finding has impor** 
tant consequences both for the f utur e qual ity of Ian* 
guage and area studies* and for a possible return to 
parochialism in the disciplines thcaaselves* just vhen an 
important part of the action in many disciplines is 
moving abroad* As ve vill later note* one of the criti* 
cal functions of centers is to play the on-campus advo^ 
cacy role that makes it possible to maintain in less 
hospitable disciplines these posts for scholars with an 
area competency* 

The difficulty with the present situation is that 
many of the national interest uses of language and area 
competencies require a complement of precisely those 
specialists in the hard social science and professional 
disciplines who might be considered endangered species* 
In part* what ve vill note below as a gap between the 
national need and the national demand for specialists is 
a function of the more general problem of the use of 
liberal arts Fh«IX*s outside of the academic world. 

In viev of the institutional iaed bias against the 
creation and retention of language and area specialists* 
ve believe that the normal pattern of increasing funding 
in general — in the expectation that the desired comple** 
ment of specialists vill materialize-^^^vill not vork* 
Instead* resources must be directed specifically to 
pinpointed disciplinary specialties* both to assure the 
continuation of the existing complement vhere it is in 
danger of erosion* and to add to the stock vhere impor- 
tant nev competenciea must be created. 

Our recommendations for raising the complement of 





CtMBrtftT ? 
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language and area special late vtao have both a sub* 
stantial language and area competency and an applied or 
professional skill vill be divided in two partst one 
relating to retaining the current complement of skills^ 
and the other to recruiting and training nev special* 
ists« 

To maintain the current complement of expertisei ve 
have in mind essentially an academic ''cloning*' device^ 

ting a small number of long-term fellowships to indivi- 
mI scholars — mentors — ^n the hope of reproducing 
their scarce combination of skills* The second recom* 
mendation is to broaden the skill range of existing 
scholars, scmevhat on the model of the dual competency 
training awards given by the International Research and 
Exchanges Board» in which established scholars with one 
specialty are encouraged to add a second competency. In 
the currently contracting job market for academicsi the 
addition of a new skill to those of a scholar already 
placed within the system has a greater chance of success 
than the creation of entirely new tracks. 

Berii— I iidaticm : 

To assure at least replacement of the present stock of 
specialist** with scarce disciplinary^area skill combine* 
tions, a se«. of apprentice^ip fellowships should be put 
at the disiK>sal of eminent scholars for students wishing 
to enter these specialties* These mentors should be 
selected by distinguished national panels* The students 
in turn would be selected from a national pool of appli- 
cants by these muntors. As in the case of the advanced 
fellowships described in the previous sectioui these 
apprentice fellowships would be of four years* duration» 
flexible, and portable--at the discretion of the 
mentors — both domestically ana abroad, and would carry 
appropriate institutional fees* 

To expand the corps of specialists, established scholars 
should be enabled to acquire language and area skills or 
new country competenciest as in the International 
Research and Exchanges Board dual-competency program. 
For new«.y trained specialists within applied or profes- 
sional disciplinary fields, sufficient resources should 
be invested to allow for the acquisition of both a fully 
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d6ir«loped diiciplinary or tecfanical skillt and a high 
degree of language and area coepetenqr* 



EFFECTIVE ISHARD AND HATIOHAL NEED fOK SPECIALISTS 
Problai: 

Effective demand for area special iat 8 in terms of job 
opportunities is decreasing, at the same time that the 
national need for high-quality specialists continues. 

In the early days, the perceived national problem 
vas an overall shortage in the number of trained spe^ 
cialistSf no matter what their disciplinary or topical 
specialisation. HencOt there was a general em^asis on 
producing more and more specialists as qvickly as pos^ 
sible. This posture fit very comfortabl> into the cus- 
tomary practice in higher education. In most academic 
fieldSi there is no tradition cr mechanism for keeping 
track of and shaping the flow of student s» in terms of 
either their cross-sectional distritotion or their num- 
bers- Although there are institutions like Yale that 
severely limit their intake of graduate students in 
general t forward manpower planning is not a strong point 
of much of higher education, except in the professional 
schools* 

Language and area studies have reached a poin*": 
where manpower planning seems called for* Issues of the 
match between supply and demand are intruding because 
the findings of a nitmber of national surveys— like the 
Rand reports, which have called into question the old 
assumption of a general scarcity— have shown the in- 
creasing difficulty of job placement for graduates of 
the programs as the general academic job market con- 
tracts* 

Since language and area studies is» for the near 
term at least, in a non-expansionary mode within higjber 
education, the sise and replacement needs of the current 
pool of specialists is a critical element* We have no 
evidence more recent than 1970 of the number of special- 
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iats in each of the world areasi although there are some 
rough estimates tor particular fields and purposes. One 
thing is clear, hovever: in many areasi disciplines* 
and topical specializations* the "tiny bands of special- 
ists," as Francis Sutton used to call them* are no 
longer tiny. A glance at the total number of speci- 
alists enumerated in Soviet and East European^ South 
Asian, and Latin American studies given earlier in Table 
3*3 indicates this fact. 

The trouble with such gross figures is that there 
is no way of disentangling the fully qualified* high- 
quality cpecialists frcna a larger number of people whose 
participation in the field is marginal at best* The 
1970 indicated that ot the 5,618 specialists who 

responded to the questionnaire, only 924, or IS.SZy were 
what were ^lled language and residence qualified 
specialists. That is* they .had resided in the country 
of their specialization for at least three years; had 
made two visits, one of them during the preceding five 
years; and had rated themselves as coping easily with 
speaking or reading one of the languages of the area* 

There has been no parallel enumeration for all 
world arc s since the icAS& in 1970. However, an enumer- 
ation of South Asia experts in 1980, carried out as part 
of the National Targets project for the National Council 
on Foreign Language and International Studies (NCFLIS)* 
counted 2,046 individuals called ^loxowledge producers'^ — 
that is, they had written on* held a fellowship with 
respect to, or given a scholarly paper about the area in 
the previous five years* These 2*046 compared with an 
estimated 980 knowledge producer specialists in 1970. 
Of these 2,046 in 1980, 762, or 37.2%. were judged by 
panels of their disciplinary peers to be professional 
specialists in the area* Some 26. 6Z of the total pool 
of knowledge producers and 71.4% of those labeled ex* 
perta Oy their peers were judged to be language* compe- 
tent- The number of language-competent experts was 
estimated at 344. But even this number of specialists 
is not a "tiny band." The number of East Asian, Soviet, 
and Latin American specialists would be considerably 
greater, and the proportion who have some language com* 
petency probably higher* 
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The picture on the demand side ie even more murky^ 
One problem it that two very different notions of demand 
are uaed — one **effective^ demand* and the other vhat can 
be called ^tional need.** Effective demand consist 8 of 
empli^ment opportunities based upon 1) replacement for* 
mulae, as in the report on intemationaL ^tudies for the 
Ford Foundation by Barber and Ilchman; 2) statements 
about possible hiring estimates from likely employers in 
the government or businesst the 1979 Rand study 

for the Presidential Commissionr or 3) the employment 
experience of program graduates* as in the 1963 Rand 
survey of FLA8 graduates.^*' 

This most recent Rand survey considers tvo aspects 
of the issue: employment rates* and the utilisation of 
language sad area studies training on the job* With 
regard to the former issue* the Rand survey reported an 
unemployment rate of among a 10-yesr cohort of FLAS 
alumni Pb«D.*s« of those interested in and actively 
seeking employment. The unemployment rate for those not 
completing the Fh«I)i vas slightly lover- 

Whether one judges this Fh*fi» unemployment rate as 
high ot Iw depends on vhether one is in that 4«8S« and* 
in aggregate terms* vhat one ccmpares this unemployment 
rate vitfau the ^neral national unemployment rate has 
been hovering around lOX, The un^ployment rate for all 
professional and technical workers in January 1982 was 
2.9Zy but this figure includes doctors* engineers* and 
others vith bright ^ospects in the job market* A more 
comparable group vere humanist Ph.Dt's vho hfid earned 
their degrees tetveen 1975 and 1980. 2«5Z of them vere 
unemployed as of February 1981* vith higher rates of 
3.2Z for modern language and literature majors and 3.1Z 
for history majors* tvo fields very heavily represented 
among language and area studies students* 

There are tvo especially troubles(»e aspects of the 
1983 Rand data* First* the unemployment rate increased 
vith the recency of the graduation* For the most re--* 
cently graduated cohort* those graduating in 1977 to 
1979, the rate vas as high as 7.9Z« The second disturb- 
ing aspect vas the kinds of jobs graduates found and the 
extent to vhich they utilised their language or area 



training in those jobs. Table 3«7« reproduced from the 
Rand reports preaenta an overall picture of job place- 
ment and utilieatioo baaed upon a theoretical 100 FLAS 
fellovahip holders* 

Projecting from the figures in Table it aeesis 

that 60Z of th0 FLAS f ellovahip holdera vill go on to 
complete the Ph«D«; sixty-f iVe percent of these Ph.D.- 
holding FLAS recipients will go into academic work» of 
vhoB tvo^tbirda vill use their language and area train^ 
ing all or aost of the tiae- Of the non*Ph«D.*8» 77. 3Z 
vill be employed in jobs outside of the academic vorld« 
and even among those vho become academics* less than 
half (44X} vill use their language and area skills* 
Among those going into son-academic jobs, only 43Z of 
the Ph.D.'s and 291 of the non-Ph*IL*s vill use their 
language and area studies training. 

Rand goes on to report that among those in non- 
academic jobs« it is more likely to be their language 
than their area competency that is utilised on the job* 
Looked at another vay» the Rand figures are saying that 
an academic job vith a hi^ utilisation of language and 
area training is likely to be available to only 30% of 
the studeitts, /and that only 48S of the program graduates 
vill be ip any kind of job that allovs reasonably full 
utilisfttion of their training* Ve have no comparable 
data for people in the varidus non-*area-oriented aspects 
of the rerevant disciplines* but these utilisation rates 
for langdage and area studies* even more than the over** 
all unemployment rate* pose a genuine challenge to the 



The second con apt in the discussion of the demand 
side of the supply-and-demand equation is not job of^n- 
ings or employment histories* but national need* The 
reports of the National Targets project produced for the 
MCFLIS in 1981 illustrate this approach* The authors of 
these reports note that effective demand is a iK)or guide * 
to national policy — indeed* it is part of the problem* 
The fact that ve prefer to fill overseas State Depart- 
ment, armed services* and business posts vith people vho 
have neither competency in a language of the area nor 
familiarity vith its culture and traditions doas reflect 



field* 
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Table 3.7 



Ph.D* CoiapleCioa and Skill Utilisation Patterns For A 
Hypothetical Group of FLAS Recipients 

Of 100 Recipients: 

^4 vill earn a Ph.Dl within approxinately 8 yearsi and 
16 vill earn one several years later. 

Of the 60 Ph.D.s: 

39 vill hecome acadeaics* of vhc» 

26 will use their FLAS expertise all or most of the 
timet vill not. 

21 vill take nonacad^ic jobs» on vhich 

9 vill use their FLAS expertise all or most of the 
time* and 12 will not# 

Of the 40 non-Fh.D.s: 

9 vill vork in academic institutions* vhere 
4 vill use their FLAS expertise all or most of the 
time> and 5 vill not. 

31 vill take nonacademic jobs» on vhich 

9 vill use their FLAS expertise all or most of the 
timet aod 22 vill not. 

Note: These projections are based on the datat 
presented in Chaps. 1, 2, and 5, {of McDonnell et fll> > 
^LAS FellQwflhip Recinienr-sl on Ph.D. completion rates 
and the distribution of academic and nonacademic jobs 
j^mong Ph«D«s. and non-Ph»D.8. Skill utilisation esti- 
mates are based on the pro^rtion of various re8{K>ndent 
types (i.e*» Ph.D. versus non^Ph.Oit academic vs. non- 
academic job) vho scored their language or area studies 
usage as either a 4 or a 5 on a S-point scale. 

iMcDonnell _fi£_al*] are making a conservative esti- 
mate here and assuming that the proportion of FLAS 
Ph.D^s taking nonacademic jobs vill grov at about half 
the rate that it did during the past decade. 

Source: Table 3.7 is taken from McDonnell aL-b 
Fellovship Recipients, p. 126 (See Notes, p.142). 
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^ Table 3.8 



EaciBates of Hational Beads for- Specialists 
CroB Satioaal Targeta Froject* 1981 



FSBsrar msFoirEii heeds for 

. C&fABn.XTXBS SFBCIiLTSTS 



Vestera Europe 


1.3*7 


1.487 


Caaadai iUiatraliai 






and Hev Zealand 


110 


200 


Africa 


523 


3.793 


ScniCta Aaia 


542 


1,230 


Middle East 


751 


3.922 


Oceania 


28 


40 


Sotttlieaat Aaia 


930 


1,500 


East Asia 


1.100-1,200 


2.200-2.400 


Soviet Union 






k Eastern ' Europe 


1.296 


2.030 



TOTAL 6 ,647-6 , 747 16 ,402-16 ,602* 



Hote: The LAtin AQerican p«iidl of the Hationiil 
Target 8 Project did not report capabilitiea and needa 
for specialists in their areaa 

Source: Allen B. Kat8o£» ed., *%eport of the TaafcJ. 
Force on Sational Manpower Targeta for Advanced Research 
on Foreign Areas** (Sev York: The Hational Council on 
Foreign Language and International Studies. 1981)# 
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Estiaatea of Hational B«edt £or- Special lit • 
{torn Hatioiuil Tairg«t;a Frojeefci 1981 



8BBDS FOR 
8PBCIALISTS 



WBLD AI(E4 

ffcttcnm Bur ope 
Cauda, Auatralia* 
and Hew Zealand 
Africa 
South Aaia 
Middle Seat 
Oceania 

Sontheaat Aaia 
Eaat Aaia 

Soviet Union 

& Eaiteni &nrope 



1,347 

110 
SZ3 
542 
751 
28 
930 

1,100-1,200 
1.296 



1.487 

200 
3,793 
1,230 
3,922 
40 
1,500 
2.200-2,400 

2,030 



TOTAL 



6.647-6,747 16,402-16,602* 



Hote: Tbe Latin American panel of the Netionbl 
Targets Project did not report capabilities and needs 
for specialists in their area. 

Source: Allen H. Kassof , ed., tleport of the Tathl 
Force on Rational Manpower Targets for Advanced Research 
on Foreign Areas** (Hev York: Tbe Sational Council on 
Foreign Language and &itemational StudieSt 1981). 
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Table 3.9 



Decrees Amrted By Title ?I Centers Over Tia» 





AfEBAGB 


















PER ffliE 










AVEBASB 






ACAKMIC 










?BK ( 


98E ACA- 




YBM. BE- 




ACASSMIC 




OBKIG TB4R 






THBEH 




TBA& 


1975- 


KTMSEH 






1959>"1971" 


1976 






1979-1981* 






BA 


K4 




BA 


114 


FbD 




Mk 

nh 


FhO 


DISCIFLZBE 


















AF 


197 


128 


.38 


519 


261 


102 


1187 


289 


115 


Asia Gea 


234 


130 


30 














AsU & BE 10 


8 


1 






















30 


3 


3 


200 


13 


3 


EA 


354 


109 


34 


1489 


272 


120 


1353 


423 


172 


BB 


582 


245 


76 


970 


208 


100 


1390 


19Q 


74 




3 


6 


2 


9 


6 


4 


14 


4 


2 


Int St" 








39 


197 


15 


1574 


231 


104 


LA 


1263 


422 153 


1774 


349 


117 


2228 


375 


140 


MB 


174 


63 


37 


691 


189 


80 


469 


179 


48 


Pec Is 








23 


54 


9 


41 


19 


5 


8A 


58 


SO 


27 


152 


68 


45 


115 


43 


37 


SA & SE 


104 


43 


17 














SE 


4 


16 


8 


38 


50 


26 


89 


185 


19 


WE < 


17 


5 


2 


125 


68 


22 


880 


136 


82 


tota£s^ 


3000 


1225 425 


5852 1725 


653 


9518 


2088 


803 


GE TOTALS 


4650 




8230 


12410 



'rounded to nearest whole person. 



include 8 General and (Operative Studies. 
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Table 3.10 



Suaber of Title fZ Felloifships by Tear and Vorld Area 

TEAS ^ 





FT71 


FT72 


FT73 


FT74 


FT75 


FT76 


FT77 


FT78 


FT79 


FT80 


FT81 


HOiLD ABEA 
























Afric« 


74 


214 


115 


85 


84 


95 


93 


91 


98 


89/18-8 


95/31-8 




193 


481 


329 


247 


202 


201 


195 


195 


194 


188 


180/56-8 


E«9tertt Europe 


130 


261 


165 


123 


125 


140 


138 


131 


142 


137M1-S 


134/SCf-S 


Iwier Aaia 










8 


10 


8 


10 


11 


10/2-S 


10/3-S 
























Stadies 






















15/2-8 


Latin ifawrica 


121 


169 


115 


84 


54 


74 


85 


79 


89 


84/17 


81/22 


NiddU Baat 


125 


26S 


177 


132 


137 


146 


140 


142 


143 


146/34 


142/41-8 


South Asia 


75 


184 


116 


88 


90 


97 


97 


98 


102 


92/22-S 


93/29-S 


Southeast Asia 


41 


181 


71 


53 


63 


79 


73 


76 


72 


69/14 


67/24-S 


tfaatern Europe 


10 


25 


22 


15 


0 


0 


3 


6 


7 


8 


11 



8 « SiomoT inatituted programs in FY 1980 

note: The 1972 f igurea are representative of pre-1970 levels. The 1971 figures 
are lover oving to decreased funding in that year. The decline after 1972 represents 
c^^^^km in the Title VX prograas. tSPI 
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We also need some indication of the loss of spe** 
cielists froo the existing pool as veil as the process 
of lateral recruitment — that ist people becoming spe* 
cialists after their student days. In particular areas, 
like African and South Asian studies^ where the language 
skill demands for entry into the field are lov, scholars 
can still enter the field without a long training 
period. It is our impression, however, that the field 
itself has raised its standards as to what makes an 
expert, and therefore lateral entry has slowed appreci- 
ably* It is also our impression, particularly in the 
fields vith low language skill demands and where profes- 
sional or applied disciplines are relatively well repre- 
sented, that a great deal of attrition is taking place. 

The juxtaposition of effective demand versus 
national need allows us to address another side of the 
issue. Clearly, in the immediate post-Sputnik era, the 
problem was the pressing national need for specialists, 
primarily in the Soviet field. It was assumed that if 
the national need was so greati the effective demand 
would be there for trained language and area special- 
ista. In fact, in the two most likely markets for these 
skills, this was not the case. Out of 2,231 students 
who bad held fellowships in Rand*s 10-*year sample, only 
186 were hired into business firms and 165 into posi- 
tions with the federal government. 

Businesses ia particular have been slow to attri- 
bute any value to a prospective American employee's 
competency in the language or culture of one of the 
countries where businesses operate. The Rand report and 
others indicate that as yet, the utilization of language 
and area studies skills among those employed in business 
is even lower than in government. Businesses prefer to 
deal through intermediaries in that country or to hire 
nationals who have gradtmted from American business or 
engineering schools. For Americans, a language or area 
competency ranks way down on the scale of considerations 
for employment, well below the business and technical 
skills. Indeed, businesses sometimes see a langtiage or 
area skill as a limiting factor, fearing that an em*- 
ployee anchored to one locale will be unable to move 
freely laterally and vertically throughout the firm, and 
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thAtheaay favor the interefiti of m particular region 
over those of the coapany aa a whole. 

It ia odd that boaineaa baa not yet recognised 
another aapect of language and area atudiea that could 
be a rare ataet. Studenta training to be language and 
area apecialiata are aelf-recruited an eagemeaa to 
work and live in the countriea they atudy« andt unlike 
the early or nid-career techniciana vhon the companies 
often aend out for overaeaa aasignmenta* language and 
area apecialiata not only velcose long overaeaa ao- 
journat but have learned to participate in thoae soci- 
eties at levels fev management people could hope to 
achieve. It vould probably be eaaier to graft a little 
business or technical training onto the truly scarce 
skillt a long-term overaeaa residence orientatiout than 
the other way around. The technical buslnese skillsi 
hovever, must be real skills. Cilettantish business 
skills are no more useful than a thin veneer of language 
and area training. 

The creation of a satisfactory role in business for 
an American specialising in the languages and culture of 
a particular area is most likely to ^rvelop with respect 
to Japan. Latin Americay and one or more of the 
countries of Western Europe. The few stu^nta already 
laimched on theae career tracks should be watched with 
interest. Surely it is in order to translate our gener- 
al rhetckic about the national need for an internation- 
ally trained business management class into an effective 
demand for those trained in international skills. 

As is the case in businessy the gap between a 
perceived national need and effective demand in govern- 
ment is great. The SRI International report forcefully 
documents this curious dichotomy. On the one handt 
there is a general perception that our military intel- 
ligence operations would be better informed by having 
available the broader contextual knowledge that is the 
hallmark of language and area studies. On the other 
hand, at the operational levels there is little felt 
need for people with these skills. £ven language skills 
for intelligence purposes are of so special a 
character — and there is a widespread belief that 





uiiivergity trained specialists do not have a higls enough 
competency level in any caae-^that there ia little de- 
sire to inport language and area apecialiats froa the 
outside* 



The State Department's links are more sutetantial 
and durable* Baiiever« even here the entry-level appli* 
cation form does not have a question on academically 
acquired competency in language and area studies* Ihe 
equivalent of language and area specialists vithin the 
Stste Department as veil as in the military— chose vho 
remain for long periods of time working on the same 
country or vorld area-*~often have limited upward mobili- 
ty and eventual rank* And more general lyg James R» 
Ruchti in his report to the Presidential Commission 
found that, except for Soviet special istSt only one out 
of three language and area specialists «aployed by the 
federal government indicated that they were using that 
competency in their workT Ihe proportion was one out of 
two for Soviet special ists» but one out of six for 
Af ricanists.^^ 

Clearly, the first step in making demand come 
closer to national need is to try to improve the utili- 
sation of language and area studies skills in obvious 
areas of national needL Tied to this point is the need 
to supplement the training of language and area 
specialists with skills that will make them more attrac- 
tive for non-academic employment. At a minimum, this 
means a major improvement in the level and occupational 
utility of their language competency^ It also means 
grafting on occuj^tional skills more attuned to that job 
market, not necessarily instead of their current train- 
ing, but in many cases on top of it. It should be kept 
clearly in mind, however, that for most students, the 
academic vorld is the primary job market. Indeed, in the 
early days of Title VI, a willingness to ti^acb was a 
requirement for receipt of a fellowship. 

As indicated above, a carefully worked out national 
manpower policy with respect to language and area 
studies would call for the accimulation of more precise 
data on the supply side. It should also include a major 
effort to increase demand where the national interest 
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would be served by introducing Bore language and area 
expertise aoong buaineaa and govemaent eaployees. In 
addition, too great a depen<tence on current market pro- 
jections should be avoided. Our national experience a 
few years ago with the presuaed glut of engineers indi- 
cated just how inexact a science forward aanpower plan- 
ning for trained professionals la. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that, in the short 
run, sone limitation on intake or acme reduction in the 
number of students receiving federal support is called 
for. There is some support for this position in the 
field itself. Several of the questions in Warren 
Eason's inventory of Soviet and East European special- 
ists asked the respondents to estimate the present, 
past, and future market for specialists. The distribu- 
tion of responses is given in Table 3.11. 



Table 3.11 



Market Denand Estimates By Soviet 
and East European Specialists 



Market Now Market Past Market Future 
I X % 



Excellent 


1.4 


Better 


9.7 Improve 27.7 


Good 


7.9 


Same 


33.8 No Change 53.4 


Fair 


32.4 


Worse 


54.3 Worsen 16.9 


Poor 


53.4 






Non-existent 


4.9 






Source : 


Eason, 


"A Dynamic 


Inventory. " 



Most responcfents judged the 1981 narket d^and for 
specialiats to be poor- In their view, things had been 
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bad for some time» and only about oiie*-fourth thought 
that thinga nere going to improve* In view of this 
aituatiout relatively few (13«3%} of Ea8on*« reaponcfenta 
thought that the number of atuitents admitted to centers 
for training to become a Soviet or Eaat European expert 
abould be increaaed* The remainder of the reapondenta 
vere about equally divided between holding admiasiona at 
a constant level (46.3Z} and decreaaing them (40»4Z)« 
In view of the traditionally expansionary perspective of 
the fieldf the proportion of respondents who called for 
limiting the number of new entrants into the field is 
impressive* 

We have no equivalent data on other srea studies 
groups* Our general impression is that the current job 
market demand for particular kinds of language and area 
8kills--for instance^ economists training to be 
Japanese^ Soviets or West European specialists — still 
exceeds the supplyi but there are no data to confirm 
these impressions* * 

Reconendation : 

The number of fellowships for new entrants into the 
field should be reduced and made highly selective* The 
savings from this reductionp plus any additional re-- 
sources necessaryt should be used for the establishment 
of the proposed nationally competitivei longer-*term» 
portable, flexible fellow ship» and for the fellowships 
specially earmarked for missing or endangered components 
in the national resource base. 

A pressing agenda for the field is to explore ways to 
bring national need and effective demand into closer 
agreement* 
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Research 



While the pattern of national funding for language 
and area itudiee and the rationale that justified it 
have heen almoat exeluaively conqemed vith the training 
of epecialiata*. it ia the knowledge that these 
afiecialiata create and the extent to vhich it ia shared 
Mith and utilized bf the society that is of the greatest 
long-term interest. Accordingly* it is surprising that 
so little haa heen done to ema&ine 1) the nature of the 
research enterprise on the caspus; 2) the corpus of 
published inforaation produced by the apecialists; 3) 
the pattern of support for that research; 4) the limita^ 
tions on American acholars* access to research sites 
abroad; and 5) the extent to which the researdi product 
of language and area studies is useful to* and is used 
by> various segments of the society outside the academic 
world* such as business and those areas of the govern- 
ment with a responsibility for international affairs^ 

The statistical data and the impressions of the 
site visits make abundantly evident the extent to which 
the first four of these — scholarly perspectives, re-- 
search coverage* research support* and research access— ^ 
are interactive* and all in turn determine what ia 
available for use by thc^ society. These data also make 
clear both the advantages ^d the imperfections of the 
current laissea-'faire system of language and area atud- 
ies research* and the need for a way to survey our 
collective research product* possibly an externa4. over^ 
view, to ensure that the collective profile does not 
leave uncovered research domains of highest national 
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iaportance. 

We meao by this not only issues of relevance to 
national public policy^ but topics crucial to the basic 
understanding of other societies that aigbt not other* 
vise be discussed* A principal finding of this section 
of the survey is that the interrelationship among facul- 
ty perspectives on researclii research funding* and re* 
search adainistratioUf and patterns of use by government 
and private organisations has resulted in a skewed pro- 
file of research output chat only partly serves the 
national interest. It seems clear that without some 
significant modification of the adbainistration of re- 
search fundst the situation we observed will persist and 
even intensify* 

Before ve begin» several more general comments must 
be made* First, the col lective research product of the 
faculty of the language and area studies programs com- 
prises an impressive corpus of knowledge- The amount of 
information and insight on other parts of the world that 
has been created by American scholars since World War IX 
has been remarkable. There is no other country of the 
world that can come close to matching it« This corpus 
of knowledge has contributed to the immense growth in 
our nationsl level of sophistication about the rest of 
the world, both in the educated public and in the forma- 
tion of our national policy. Its composite scope and 
focus are therefore of genuine national interest. 

Second, a caveat. Particularly in the domain of 
research aud publications, it is dangerous to character- 
ise the work of all language and area specialists with- 
out speaking specifically of the particular world area 
with which they are dealing* The focus and the collec- 
tive profile of research in Latin American studies is 
different from that in East European studies, which in 
turn is quite different from research in African or East 
Asian studies. Indeed, the nature of the research pro- 
duct in West European studies has little in common with 
what takes place in research on the Third World. Those 
who conduct research on West European countries tend not 
to see themselves as language and area specialists, and 
they treat their research as an extension of their 
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disciplinary interests. As an example of thi8» courses 
or testa on comparative econcmic systems usually focus 
on Europe and the United StateSt and they are a standard 
item in many curricula* vhereas the economics of der. 
veloping countries is much more likely to be viewed as si 
separate field* even though it too deals vith compare^ 
tive economic systems. 

Moreover» the key elements of most area studies 
research — a special language competency; expertise on an 
ares vith vhich f ev others are familiar: and an emphasis 
on the unique features of the region rather than its 
theoretical* methodological^ or universal properties — 
are not so characteristic of West European studies. 
These are a key difference in terms of the availability 
of Rational Science Foundation funding* as ve shall see* 
aecause of these important differences by world area, 
when ve analyse the character of the research product of 
language and ares studies* ve are at pains to differ* 
entiate the work vith respect to one vorld area or 
another — indeed» one country or another* 



While time constraints did not allov us to conduct 
an exhaustive analysis of these matterst ve vere able to 
assemble enough data to outline the current situation 
and to indicate vhere concerted effort is needed to make 
the research product serve more fully the national in~ 
terest* In a nutshell* vhat ve found vss: 

1* Limited research aims. Collectively and in- 
dividually « campus-based language and area specialists 
are directed more tovard teaching than research* and 
insofar as they are involved in research* it tends to be 
small-scale and individualistic. 

2, Cluatering by region and t;opic . Certain coun- 
tries* disciplines* snd topics are relatively veil 
covered* but others are not. Among the latter are 
topical areas and approaches of special interest to the 
mission-^orienteU agenciest including the Department of 
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Student level, as appl^ring for individiual fellowships, 
particularly fellowships that support trips overseas to 
collect data or coasult aaterials. Research in language 
and area studies tends to be a solitary rather than a 
collective enterprisei and, as we will note helow» this 
has major ioplications for the sulMtantive focus of auch 
of the research that is carried out* 

Interviev8 with individual faculty memlierfi indi- 
cated that part of the problem was the dimiuiabing 
availability over the past several decades of both pri- 
vate and public research funding for substantial re- 
search projects by language and area specialists, a 
point ve will return to later. Moreover, Title VI — the 
principal source of external funds for language and area 
centers — provides no support for large-scale, collective 
research through the centers* Title VI does have a 
modest program of support of small-scale projects deal- 
ing with language or program evaluation, and it provides 
some field research felloifships for individual faculty 
members and students. The scale and diuration of these 
grants serve to reinforce the curr nt tendency* 

In short, the limited availability of funds, cou- 
pled vith the substantive research focus of many Title 
VI faculty members in the more historically oriented 
humanities, has made them think small when they develop 
their research plans* 

In search of a constructive way to change this 
situation, pointed questions were posed during the cam- 
pus interviews as to how best to stimulate both more 
individual and more collective research among center 
faculty* The overwhelming preference among individual 
faculty members was foi^ research funds administered 
through national organizations, with selection through 
national competition* However, some did stre*)s the need 
for a modest local source of funds for the early stages 
of develoinoent of substantial, longer-term, collabora-* 
tive research. It soon became appar&snt that within the 
institution, the most effective leverage points for 
initiating and sustaining an expanded research effort 
were quite varied from one campus to another- 
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•Cudent level, as applying for iDdividual fellov ships. 
pa?ticularly fellow ships that support crips overseas to 
collect data or consult naterials. Research in language 
and area studies tends to be a solitary rather than a 
collective enterprise, and. as we will note helow* this 
has aajor implications for the substantive focus of such 
of the research that is carried out. 

Inter? lev 6 with individual faculty members iiidi* 
cated that {lart of the problem vas the diminishing 
availability over the past several decades of both fnri- 
vate and public research funding for substantial re- 
search projects by language and area specialists* a 
point ve vill return to later* Noreoveri Title VI — the 
principal source of external funds for language an J area 
centers— provides no support for large^scalOf collective 
research through the centers* Title VI does have a 
modest program of support of small-scale projects deal** 
ing with language or program evaluation, and it provides 
some field research felloviAiips for individual faculty 
members and students. The scale and duration of these 
grants serve to reinforce the curr nt tendency. 

In shorts the limited availability of fundsy cou- 
pled with the substantive research focus of many Title 
VI faculty members in the more historically oriented 
himanitiesi has made them think small vhen they develop 
their research plans. 

In search of a construct ive vay to change this 
situation, pointed questions vere posed during the cam- 
pus interviews as to how best to stimulate both more 
individual and more collective research among center 
faculty* The overwhelming preference among individual 
faculty members was for research funds administered 
through national organizations, with selection through 
national competition^ However* seme did strejs the need 
for a modest local source of funds for the early stages 
of .develoi^ent of substantial, longer-term, collabora- 
tive research* It soon became api^r^nt that within the 
institution, the most effective leverage points for 
initiating and sustaining an expanded research effort 
were quite varied from one campus to another* 
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One ching that vas clear» hovever* waa that vith 
£ev e&ceptions» orgaaisad language and area centers 
presently play almost na role in the sponsorship of 
research* Moreo^ert ve encountered very little evidence 
of attltiple**person research, and e^en less of multi- 
disciplinary research, despite the presence in the same 
adninistrative unit of scholars dealing with the aaae 
vorld area but from a wide variety of disciplines. In 
this vein, it is also interesting to note that of the 39 
Title V7 centers that responded to the recent 
Rockefeller Foundation survey of international relations 
research organize tionst only 11 even mentioned research 
project support as having any place on their funding 
wish list. 

tfe believe that an attenpt should he made to change 
this situation. We agree with the individual scholars 
that national research competitions subject to peer 
group review are the preferable form of large-scale 
funding for research. We do believet however, that in 
^order to change the current fragmented research tenden- 
cies in the field, on an experimental basis, a modest 
amount df seed money to promote collective research 
should be added to the general . funds provided to the 
centers « 

aecf ii iidat ion : 

To encourage the dk. '^^^.^c^nt of the larger-scale, 
longer-term research that would draw in a number of 
faculty members and help to train students. Title VI 
should be amended to include a small research fund for 
each center to cover the early phases of major proje^ 



generatioQt and support for stu<kints to gain experience 
in research apprenticeships. In addition, more funding 
for larger-scale research s' "'^Id be made available and 
more faculty members shor'i d ^ apprised of the strategy 
of applying for and ^' .mistering major grants* 



ACADEMIC COVERiKSE OF THE RESEARCH PRODUCT 
Probia: 

Left to the unconstrained preferences of scholars. 
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research cover«g€r--iii either geographic or disciplinary 
terma or both--**haa iaportaiit gapa« 

In all areas of researcht there is a perpetual 
tension betveen tvo approaches. The first is to let the 
resesrchers go vhexever their theories and dlata aay take 
them; the second is to try to influence the directions 
in vhich researchers go. Ihe consequence of excessive 
ea^asia on either approach is damaging. Too much free* 
dom for the researchers lea:7es larger national interests ^ 
unprotected* vhile too much constraint un^rmines the 
qualHy of the research and aay stifle it altogether. 

What applies to research in general obviously ap^ 
plies to area-related research. One objective in ex- 
aaining the state of this research has been to find out / 
in vhat vayst and to what extents guidance in the direc- 
tion of research aay be desirable. Ve have sought to 
identify aajnr lacunae in country or topical coverage in 
doaaina of hii^» or potentially bight national interesti 
and to consider^ the best vays oS shifting the stream of 
research in the direction of those gaps* 

Language and area studies researcht like most re- 
search in the humanities and social sciencest is a 
moaaic of many different research initiatives* with 
littlOf if ^ny 9 deliberate attempt to ^ape ita-coa{»>ai- 
tion or to fill in gaps. In the past decades* in fszt»* 
language and area studies research has proceeded with 
very little substantive constraint. Appen^x F presents 
the results of: this laissez-faire approach to research. 
It comprises analyses of the articles and books pub- 
lished by members of the faculty of the Title VI centers 
(72 out of 76 centers vere included in the sample)! 
during the years 1976-81. In allt 3,952 area-related 
publications of faculty listed in the 1982 applications 
for Title VI funding by language and area studies 
centers vere coded for country and topical focus* as 
veil as for their policy relevance. 
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Hh«t the Sasple Eepreseats 



Ve ute propofiog to use the publicatioofi of the 
ceoter faculty ae a roughly rei^eeeatatlve sample of the 
t(^ical and country expertise among the general corps of 
academic language and ares specialists* 

This calls for a little c? irif icstion. Ve do not 
mean by this all people publishing on a particular vorld 
area* Imt only those who do so over a sutetantial period 
of timet and with some special area ezpertiae. The 
larger group ie represented in the annual bibliographies 
of publications relating to particular vorld areas pub- 
lished by the various area studies associations- For 
our purposes, hovevert the enumeration in these biblio- 
graphies is too extensive. They tend to include publi- 
cations by people outside the academic vorld or by 
foreign scholars; doctoral dissertations, many vritten 
by t^porarily resident foreign students; and occasional 
publications, often of a comparative natttre« by ^erican 
sdiolsrs, particularly in the quantitatively and theo- 
retically oriented disciplines such as psychology and 
economics. Our concern* however, is vith the vorfc of 
scholars resident in the United States who over a long 
period of time ccnmit themselves to sustained work on an 
areat usually bringing to it a general knowledge of the 
area and. if possible* a command of one of its 
languages. 

Is the faculty attached to the Title VI centers 
representative of that group? It obviously is not 
coterminous with all qualified specialists* The roster 
of center faculty overestimates the pool of true 
language and area experts, io rhAt centers often report 
faculty as mmbers of the program when their link vith 
the center is quite insubstantial; and it also under- 
estimates the pooli because it emits the fully developed 
specialists who are at institutions other than those 
supported by Title VI. For the present purposes, th'^ 
crucial question is how distorted the cross-sectional 
picture of the research product of language and area 
specialists isi if ve use only center faculty in our 
tabulations. Would the picture of the disciplinary, 
topicalt and country coverage of the research product of 
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long-^ters language and area experts differ if ve had a 
liac of all auch experta* not; just thoae at centers? 

The only atteopt of vhich ve are avare to aort out 
the various levels of expertise and types of contribu- 
tors to knowledge is the survey of South Asia special- 
ists.^ That survey counted all D#S«-resident academic 
knovledge producers in South Asian studies for the same 
period of time covered in the present survey (1976-81). 
This vas done fay enumerating all vho had written a book 
or article! delivered a scholarly paper* received a 
rssearch fellovship. or written a doctoral dissertation, 
omitting foreign students who returned to their home- 
land. Ihen» through an extensive peer group evaluation 
of this list, the survey identified those considered to 
be specialists in the area* and the subset who were 
competent in one or more of the languages of the area. 

For the present survey* we classified by discipline 
the topical coverage of all area-relevant publications 
of mcsibers of the faculty of Title VI programs in South 
Asian studies* Table 4.1 shows the relationships among 
the three forms of enumeration: 1) all knowledge 
producers; 2) the aubaet of this group judged to be 
experts by their peers; and 3) the distribution of area- 
relevant publications of the Title VI South Asia center 
faculty- 

What do the data in Table 4.1 show? The dis* 
ciplinary profiles of the three columns are remarkably 
aimilar» except that economists and sj^cialists in the 
applied and professional disciplines are sli^tly more 
numerous in the total pool of knowledge producers 
(column I) than among experts (columns 2 and 3). This 
distinction would have been even more striking had we 
added the column from the original Lambert 'National 
Target for South Asia Specialists** enumeration that 
displayed the disciplinary distribution of those who 
were judged to have a language competency. In the 
previous chapter* we commented on the scarcity of mem- 
bers of these disciplines in the pool of language and 
area studies experts* Hence* it is not surprising to 
see their representation diminish as the degree of long- 
term area commitment and language competency increases* 
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Table 4.1 



Disciplinary Distribution of All Knowledge Producers, 
Experts, and Title VI Center Faculty Publications, 
in South Asian Studies, 1976-81 





MUliLaliuE 


EXPERTS 


FACOLTx 




FROnjCERS 




PUBLICATIONS 




•r 
A 


% 


mm 

X 


DISCI n, III E 








Anthropology /Sociology 


19.9 


16.8 


18.9 


Art 


10.6 


12.5 


15.7 


EconoBiics 


5.5 


4.7 


4.8 


Geography 


5.2 


6.4 


1.3 


Rifltory 


13.1 


10.6 


14.6 


I«atkguage/ L ingui a t ic s 


5.8 


6.6 


11.3 


Litaratvire 


6.0 


5.2 


17.9 


Eel igion/Philosophy 


13.2 


19.6 


32.5 


Political Scieoce 


11.8 


13.5 


12.8 


Cmnuaicationa 


0.8 


0.0 


0.7 


Education 


2.6 


0.4 


0.7 


Library/Bibliography 


1.9 


3.3 


2.6 


S c i ence /Technol ogy 


3.5 


0.4 


0.0 


mJMBER OF PEOPLE AHD 








FUELI CATIONS 


2046 


762 


459 


Source: the first two columns are taken from 



Richard D. Lasibert At_ai«, "National Target for South 
Asia Special ist s." 



Hovever, since they represent a small minority of all 
specialists in any event, these marginal changes do not 
affect very much the overall distribution of dis- 
ciplines. 
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For the purposes of our curt enf^analy fiisj ve are 
particularly intereated in the match between the two 
final columns: the peer-*recognised expert s» and the 
Title VI faculty publications. These two columns match 
quite closely. This has two important implications for 
the present analyais. Firsts the disciplinaryt topical* 
and country distribution of the publications of Title VI 
center faculty can be taken as a fairly ref^esentative 
sample of the general pool of experts, although we would 
be more comfortable in this assertion if an exercise 
similar to the South Asian studies one had been con- 
ducted for other world areas. Second* any national 
program that aims to encourage research by language and 
area specialists should not be limited to the Title VI 
centers- Important individuals» particularly in the 
disciplines such as economics* psychology* and the ap- 
plied and professional disciplines, will be missed. 
However* we will not he far off if we use the cross- 
sectional profile of publications of the Title VI facul- 
ty* information that is collected every year as part of 
the center application process* as a guide to general 
trends in the distribution of the research product of 
specialists by topic and country coverage* 

With this general caveat in mind about the rep- 
resentativeness of the sample and its implications for 
policy* let us examine the overall composition of the 
product of language and area specialists by world area* 
topic* and by country • 

The Enmeratlon Process 

First, a few technical notes about the tabulation 
of publications are in order. For one thing, we omitted 
all publications of center faculty that had no apparent 
reference to the area. There is nothing that requires a 
language and area specialist to confine all of his 
scholarly work to the area. Indeed, 1*313 or 18.07% of 
all publications listed for center faculty t^tween 1976 
and 1981 had no apparent connection with the world area 
in which the center claimed those faculty members to be 
expert. This reinforces the point we made in the last 
chapter that for most language and area specialists* 
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their work on the area is part-time. 

Table F.12 in Appendix F displays the style of 
analysis represented in nost oi the tables in this 
appendix. It is an enumeration of books and articles 
published between 1976 and 1981 for each country or 
region in a given world area« in this case Africa. 
Vhlle most of the publications analysed were articles 
rather than bookst no weighting syst^ was used* so that 
each publication is counted as a single work regardless 
of whether it is a book or an article. 



However, with respect to country or topical cover* 
age» it was possible for a single publication to fall' 
into more than one category; that is, a book or an 
article could deal with tN>th anthropology and history, 
or with both Peru and Chile. Where the number of publi- 
cations Ls added across categories, as in Table F<1» 
this inflates the number. Nonetheless, it does indicate 
the number of publications whose titles cover each 
country or topic. Similar double counting has not been 
done in the tables dealing with policy relevance, since 
a publication can fall in only one category on this 
dimension. Hence, in the tabulations on policy rele* 
vance, the total number of works analysed is the same as 
the total number of works listed in the body of the 
table. 

It should also be remembered that in most of the 
tables in Appendix F, except where indicated, the count 
is ot the number of publications and not of individuals; 
an author may have several publications on the same 
country, and each or them will appear separately in the 
enumeration* 

In the next- to- last column of those tables labeled 
''Distribution of Publications by Discipline and Coun- 
try," (e.gw, F.12, Fwl6) we have counted not publica- 
tions but individual scholars; that is, for each country 
we have counted an author only once, no matter how many 
books or articles he has written on that topic This is 
the numbe^ of faculty members in Title Vl-supported 
language and area programs who have written a book or an 
article on each country over the past five years. 
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It 18 obviouBp from both the number of books and 
articlee and the ousber of faculty neabers writing on 
particular countriesy that in each vorld area there ia a 
cmcentration of interest on a fi^ countries irithin that 
region. In a laisaes-'f aire research market^ it is ira- 
possible to avoid sudb bunching* For the huaanists* for 
instance, the centers of great historic civilisations 
such as India» China, or Japan are of such greater 
intrinsic interest and hence receive more scholarly 
attention than» say Bangladeshi Pakistan* or Taiwan. 
For the political scientists, major actors on the inter- 
national scene or innovative or pathological political 
systems attract research, and the sheer sise of the 
country counts as a factor. 

However, it does not seem optimal to have so few 
people working on, for instance. Central America* the 
Caribbean Islands, Chad* or Lebanon, which are currently 
of high national interest* It is possible that now that 
these regions or countries are in the news, a flood of 
research will follow, as it did in the case of Iran or 
Nicaragua, but there seems to be a time lag of several 
years after a country has risen to international promi- 
nence before the basic scholarly, research dealing with 
that country begins to appear. Federal research support 
would seem to be called for — not displacing funds frc» 
fruitful work in some of the countries now receiving the 
bulk of the attention* but specially targeted on the 
least well-covered countries. 

Pisciplinary Coverage 

Table 4.2 presents an analysis of the disciplinary 
complement of the publications in the various world area 
groups. It should be remembered, however, that the 
enumeration in this table is by the topic of the article 
or book, and not necessarily by the discipline of the 
author* One of the strengths of language and area 
studies is that there is a great deal of discipline 
crossing in the topics of a scholar's research; for 
example, a topic that an anthropologist might write 
about in an area studies context might be covered by an 





Table 4.2 

PerceatAge of Fublicatioas of Center Faculty 

by Diacipline and by Uorl4 Area, 1976-81 _ % 



WORLD AREA 



EASTSBH 

BDBOPB SOUTH- 
EAST ARO USES LATIR NIDSLE EAST SOUTH WESTESH GRASD 
AFRICA ASIA USSR ASIA AMERICA EAST ASU ASIA EUROPE HEAR 



niSCIFLIHE 

Anth/Soc 
Art 

EeoBcnics 

Geography 

Hiatory 

Lang/Ling 

Literatmre 

Fbil/Relig 

PoliSci 

Applied/ 

Prof esa^oaal 

MUIQER OF 
POBLICATIOliS 



20.6 


11.0 


1C.2 


13.8 


28.6 


2.36 


27.8 


19.0 


10.6 


20.6 


5.7 


7.9 


3.0 


0.0 


5.2 


12.9 


7.3 


15.7 


7.6 


6.9 


18.4 


11.7 


12.5 


0.0 


17.7 


7.0 


12.1 


4.8 


6.2 


13.9 


3.3 


1.0 


1.8 


3.4 


4.0 


0.9 


6.8 


1.3 


1.1 


2.7 


11.6 


20.0 


17.0 


13.8 


11.4 


13.2 


10.2 


14.6 


23.0 


11.6 


12.0 


13.0 


12.6 


44.8 


3.4 


15.3 


22.0 


11.3 


9.0 


11.3 


6.6 


14.8 


24.2 


6.9 


17.6 


16.4 


2.0 


17.9 


32.6 


13.7 


3.4 


7.7 


4.1 


10.3 


2.0 


20.4 


7.8 


32.5 


5.6 


8.3 


20.3 


13.5 


21.1 


3.4 


14.6 


2.81 


19.5 


12.9 


15.7 


13.7 


10.9 


10.9 


6.9 


0.0 


14.1 


8.9 


5.4 


5.2 


4.5 


15.3 


640 


1089 


678 


29 


1334 


874 


205 


459 


356 





aconomiflt if it related to Americen society, or vice 
veree« fleacep ecbolire vriting on e topic noraally 
itetified with a particolur diicipliae say in fact hB 
drmtn irom a variety of other diacipliaee* 

A« vaa eirident in the 1970 Laabert repcnrt» the core 
diaciplinea are anthropology/aociology»2 |iiatory» 
language and linguiatici* literatnrot and political 
science; 20.6S» 11«6Z|| 11.3Z, and 13.7X, respectively, 
of all pttblicationa fall in these disciplines, or soae 
57 .2Z in all. 

Within this overall picture, however, there are 
sooe striking differences in the disciplinary profiles 
of the various area groupa. Studies in history and 
literature coaprise a large part (17.0X and 24.2X 
respectively) of the publications in Bussian and East 
European studies^ With respect to those regions that 
have great non^Vestern historic civilisations—the 
Middle East, South Asia, and, to a lesser extent. East 
Asia — religion and philosophy capture a large portion of 
the scholarly attention* The disciplinary profile in 
Latin American studies is tilted toward the behavioral 
sciences and the applied disciplines. Publications in 
Inner Asian studies are concentrated in just three dir* 
ciplines: history (n«8Z), philosophy and religion 
(10«3X), and language, linguistics, and literature 
(51. 7X). 

The reason for this disciplinary spread is not hard 
to fisd« It reflects the distribution of the faculty of 
the programs, and, as ve noted in the discussion of that 
faculty, that in turn reflects the nature of each dis- 
cipline, especially its hospitality to substantively 
focused work as opposed to methodologically or theoreti- 
cally oriented work. It also reflects the composition 
of the teaching programs, particularly the student 
« enrollments in general education courses dealing with 
, the area* Faculty members write on what they teach, 
and, with the possible exceptions of education and pub^ 
lie healths they tend not to teach courses in profes- 
sional and applied fields that are focused on one area 
or world region. There are also region-specific reasons 
for some of the imbalances. For instance, lack of 
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direct access to the OSSR and* until recently! the 
People's Republic of China has discouraged the social 
scientists; the lack of written materials in Africa haa 
discouraged historians to a considerable extent and 
attracted anthropologists; and the recent emergence of 
nev nations in Afric^t is of seme interest to political 
scientists* 

Especially worthy of note^ although this varies 
somewhat among world areas* is the small representation 
of publications in fields that on the one hand demand a 
high degree of technical competency* and on the other 
disparage si te*specif ic expertise. Among the social 
sciences* this includes econmics and* though this enu- 
meration does not make the distinction* quantitatively 
oriente<i sociology rather than anthropology. It in*^ 
eludes all of the applied and professional fields. As 
we noted in our examination of center faculty* where 
there are faculty members in the applied and profession* 
al disciplines* they tend to be on the margins of the 
centers* outside the primary core of those who spend 
most of their time on center activities. Where one does 
find representatives of the quantitatively and theoreti** 
cally oriented social sciences and of the applied and 
professional disciplines* their familiarity with the 
country and especially its languages is less firmly 
grounded than that of the scholars in the core dis- 
ciplines of anthropology* history* language and litera* 
ture* and political science. As we noted earlier, this* 
of course, is a preference of the discipline as well as 
of the individual scholar- 

From the national interest perspective* what is 
especially troublesome ia the paucity of publications by 
scholars m the applied and professional fields. As we 
discovered in the analysis of the faculty of the 
centers* Language and area studies is still a liberal 
arts enterprise. In most of the applied fields* the 
emphasis tenus to be on technical skilli that are pre- 
simsbly universal* and in such disciplines there is an 
intellectual bias against concentrating on a particular 
world region or country. 

This is even true in universities where a school of 
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•griculCure or of edacation hat a loughs taadiag contrac- 
tual relationdiip vith anothar eountryt aad vhare sany 
of the mefibers o£ tha faculty return to that country 
agiin and ag#in. Uhile aaiqf of the faculty mmbera in 
applied disciplines get to know a great deal ahout a 
particular country through field experience^ neither 
their ovn uiiivereity nor their omn apfvoach to teaching 
and reaearch is organised in terns of a country or an 
^ area expertise! and their langiwge conpetency^ except 
\ paihaps for Latin Anerica, reaains ainiaal. Bven the 
Agency for International Development (AID)^ vhich has a 
\ specific pro grass of long-term university partnerships to 
\ build up a cadre of experienced faculty on particular 
- caopusesf does not encourage the development of a set of 
faculty members vith a ccwbin&tion of applied skills and 
language and area competency. AID seems to value their 
technical an^ not their country ex|^tise« The research 
profile of the center faculty driunatises once again the 
problem we not ^d in the centers and stuctent section-^^tbe 
uncomfortable /it of a technical skill with a language 
and area competency. 

Vhat is true of the applied and technical fields is 
true* to a scmevhat less but still considerable extents 
of the quantitative and theoretically oriented social 
sciences. There are s<«e publications in psychology on 
different parts of the world, but they are relatively 
fev« and those conducting such research tend not to be 
affiliated with language and area cent'^rs. Within the 
other social sciencesi with the possi. * n exception of 
econcraics in Soviet and Vest European studies* the Imlk 
of the area^focused research is on the less quantita* 
tivet more descriptive* softer side of the discipline. 

An interesting case in point are the publications 
on economic topics by the faculty of the centers. Since 
economic aspects of most of the societies in the Third 
World ar\e too important for the centers to ignore* a not 
unreasonable 13. 9Z of the publications were devoted to 
topics that are clearly economic. However* in many 
vorld areas* it was often not the economists who .-^re 
writing ^hese books and articles. Moreovert even the 
economists who wrote as area specialists tended not to 
be econooetricians* but were econraic historians* <tefvel'* 




opmeat econoQiatfi* or specialistfi in ^^institutional** 
econooics — not the top-ranking diviaiona of the field# 



Hovever such one sight argue that the approach of 
the softer* more humanistic side of the social science 
disciplines is more suited to the needs of language and 
area studies, this preference when displayed among 
economists places them firmly in the second rimg of the 
pecking order vithin their disciplines* As ve vill note 
belova this fact has important consequences for the 
kinds of federal government research support that are 
available to the field. 

CflMtry and PiBcipUne 

The skeved disciplinary spread of publications of- 
language and area studies program faculty is even more 
marked vben one looks at the publications on individual 
countries. The enumeration of publications by country 
and by discipline is given at the beginning of each 
vorld area section of Appendix F. It is clear that the 
anthropologists tend to serve as point men for the 
American scholarly presence in a country. Where there 
are only one or two publications on a country t they tend 
to be by an anthropologist or a linguist, followed by a 
political scientist. Disciplinary spread in coverage is 
confined almost entirely to the '^primate countries" in a 
region — that is> those that receive the greatest amount 
of scholarly attention overall. 



Sub-Disciplinarv Topics 

Not uuly is there a tendency among the scholars in 
the program to concentrate their research on a fev 
countries and on a few disciplines; scholars also tend 
to focus on a limited set of topical areas within the 
disciplines they do cover* A table is given for each 
world area in Appendix ¥ showing the distribution of 
books and articles in selected topical domains separated 
into the major sub-categories by which these disciplines 
define their specialty fields. These data are presented 
mainly so that the world area study groups themselves 
may judge where the substantive gaps in their colic tive 
coverage are. rather than as a guide to public policy. 
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We are veil awnre of the dile&aad aad the past 
f&ilure of efforts to control and redirect the research 
output of scholars* Language and area studies research* 
like all basic researcht moves crablike — a little side-* 
vays and a little forvard. We are not recoamending a 
ooratorium on publications of Eussi^n historians or 
literature specialists* Their work is immensely valu^ 
able in promoting our understanding of the societies 
they study <. Hovever» unless a special effort is made to 
encourage research that 25 years of laissez*faire opera- 
tion have shovn is not likely to. be generated on its 
ovui a tabulation equivalent to the present one vill be 
made 10 or 20 years from nov. 

And in addition to questions of country^ discipli* 
nary» and topical spread, a number of scholars outside 
the language and area studies community noted that there 
is a long-term trend toward a narrower definition of 
researchable problems. Howeveri even though such 
critics pee themselves as closer to the mainstream of 
the discipline where intellectual progress is being 
madei the agendas set by academic disciplinest where the 
work on the frontiers of knowledge is often defined by 
theoretical concerns rather than a full descriptive 
coverage of particular substantive domainsi are not 
likely to lead to the kind of comprehensive substantive 
coverage that the national interest demands of language 
and area studies. There are durable issues and substan- 
tive domains vitally important for our basic under* 
standing of other societies or to inform our public 
policy — for examplet the nature of economic planning in 
East European countriesj or the development of indus^ 
trial infrastructure or conswer cultures in Third World 
countries — that current disciplinary research prefer- 
ences are not likely to reach- 

What seems to be called for is a frequent look* 
such as this one* at the cross-sectional research pro- 
. duct of language and area specialists, identifying 
important lacunae in terms of both short-term knowledge 
about particular problems or aspects of other societies* 
and topical areas that will probably be important to the 
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national itterest in the long run. Funding should be 
made available to suppleGent the current research 
product vith high-quality vork on these areas and 
topics* Ve would not urge that these topical defini- 
tions be very narrow or set to the ahort-^run policy 
needs of mission-oriented agenciesp but be essentially 
sub-disciplinary areas within which scholars will find 
breathing rooo to define topics in their own falihion. 

The process of aonitoring» identifying important 
gapSi and encouraging high-quality research on these 
topics is a d^l'i ^ult one. Ve r^icognize that there is 
little in the i,ur*^\ng tradition of most foundations or 
'jEederal research i^^anting agencies^hat operates in this 
fashion* If i is to be accomplished in language and 
area studies^ an organisational structure must be 
created with the capacity both to monitor the^uality 
and distribution of the researcht and to allocate re^ 
sources based on those findings* He will have som§ 
comments to make on such a mechanism later in the 
report. 

• 

Rertwrniudatiom: 

An organization or orgaulsations should be identified 
and a procedure established to monitor the cross- 
sectional research product of language and area .studies; 
to ickntify countries and topics that the Iaisse£-*faire 
selection of research topics has missed; and to disperse 
and administer funds to fill in those gaps. 



POLICY AELEVAMCE AND UTILIZATION OF THE RESEARCH FROSUCT 
Problem: 

There are important substantive domains and types of 
re/earch with a direct relevance to national policy 
decisions that are not getting enough attention from 
language and area specialists, nor are federal agencies 
disposed to use the research that is produced. 



From the perspective of the I^partmenc of Defense 
(DOD) and several of the other mission^oriented agen- 
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cieSt there is a special iotereat in that portion of the 
research product directed to policy issues* We recog-- 
nise, of course, that no strict definition of policy 
relevance is sustainable. Vhen aedieval religious 
philosophies play themselves out on the national stage 
in Iran, or vhen ethnic conflict going back to before 
the birth of Christ puts a country into chaos as in Sri 
Lanka» or vhen in Japan the traditional image of a 
dutiful girl is being played on television and has 
become a major political force, it is impossible to 
declare broad cultural stud^s as irrelevant to policy. 

Moreover, like most academic research and certainly 
like that carried out by arts and science faculties, 
language and area studies research is aimed at the 
creation of basic knowledge. It should not promise vhat 
it cannot deliver* Kenneth Previi;t*s comments in the 
Annual Report of the Social Science Research Council are 
vorth quoting in this respect: 

[Tjhose of us vho find ourselves 
brokering the relations betveen university 
scholars and the federal government would do 
veil to recall the lessons of the 1960s* Put 
bluntly, federal agencies which did not get 
vhat they think they paid for have long memo- 
ries. This is so even if vhat they paid for 
vas not vhat the people being paid thought 
they vere supposed to produce. Great care 
must be taken in justifying the federal in- 
vestment in area studies and international 
scholarship, so that legislators voting the 
appropriations or bureaucrats vriting the 
contracts have no reason to expect other than 
wbat can be del ivered — a contribution to 
general policy formulations by resting them on 
a deeper understanding of the modern vorld, 
hov it came to be, its intrinsic limitations 
and possibilities, and its probable develop- 
ment*-* 

We are especially fearful of too-narrov agenda 
setting by an outside body that starts vith a policy and 
wants it documented, or by an administrative bureau 
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seeking techoical information to carry out policy deci- 
sions already made* Language and area studies involves 
primarily basic research, pr^iding a general under- 
standing of other societies or at most a context in 
vhich policy must be cast. Only rarely is basic re- 
search focused on a specific problem vith findings aimed 
at direct policy utilization* We do noc mean to be- 
little such research, or to underestimate its useful- 
ness, or to deny that a great deal of even short-term 
policy making with respect to other countries vould be 
improved if it were inf rmed by a fuller understanding 
of the social and cultural context of current events; we 
vish only to comment that by topic and approach, lan- 
guage and area studies tends to be several steps removed 
from the policy process. 

Having said all of this, however, it is surely 
possible to designate some matters as more immediately 
relevant to the day-to-day policy tasks facing our 
internationally oriented government agencies, and to ask 
to what extent the research product of academic language 
and area specialists addresses these topics. 

To anawer this question, first of all» we did a 
separate tabulation of those books audi articles that 
seemed to have a direct policy relevance, using that 
term in three different senses* First, we counted all 
articles and books on social and economic topics that we 
judged would be relevant to the formulation of current 
U.S. policy toward a region or country. The second 
category comprised publications on military and politi- 
cal topics that would be similarly relevant in those 
domains. The chird category covered articles and books 
that dealt specifically with U.S. policy toward a region 
or couatry. Table 4.3 presents the results of this 
tabulation. 

First of all, it should he noted that only a small 
minority (i6«lZ) of the publications have direct policy 
relevance according to any of the three definitions of 
that term. Second, the bulk of those that are directly 
relevant to policy deal with internal econ<»ic or social 
development (522 out of 954. or 54.7%). Third, omitting 
West European and Inner Asian studies, where the numbers 
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Table 4.3 



Policy-Relevant Publications of Center Faculty 
by World Area, 1976-81 



POLICT ia.E?AIICS 

OXRECTLT 
BCOHiSaC. PGI.ITICAL. I8V(H.VI«G 
SOCIAL MILITART U.S. MUISSS OF 

POS.ICY POLICY FOI.ICT ALL PDBLICATtOIS 



VOSLD 
AREA 



AF 


83 


31 


5 


666 


BA 


124 


90 


27 


1108 


EE 


82 


64 


9 


745 


lA 


2 


0 


0 


36 


LA 


100 


70 


17 


1699 


HE 


64 


55 


14 


1023 


SA 


38 


25 


3 


402 


SB 


23 


13 


6 


225 


VB 


6 


3 


0 


24 


TOTAL 


522 


351 


81 


5928 



Are too saall to be seaiiingful» the percentage of all 
publicationi devoted to directly policT^releva&t aattere 
varies from 21e7X for Eaat Asian atudiea to lltOZ for 
Latin Aaerican atudies. That Latin American studies 
should have so lov a proportion compared to the other 
area studies groups is surprising. 

Ve found that publications on foreign policy con- 
stitute a rather »all fraction of the center faculties* 
scholarly output. Of the roughly 998 publications on 
political sciancat only 13!^ (around 13a5X) vere on 
foreign policy* broadly defined. This figure bears out 
th^ conclusion of a recant Rockefeller Foundation 
survey: va have very fev language and area specialists — 
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ill that turvey* specifically Soviet ipecielietr~vho are 
infomed about the foreigo policiee of the coootriee 
they study, particularly the relatioaahipa of those 
countries with the United States. By default, our 
foreifpi policy discourse tends to take place outside of 
the language and area studies eomsunity. 

Another iray of looking at the setter is to identify 
two potential clienteles and to look at the sub-disci* 
plinary topics that miglit be of direct interest to then. 
Freamably» businessmen sight be interested most 
directly in the economies of particular countriest but 
they vould be especially intarested in miciroeconomic 
datat particularly those dealing vith markets and in-** 
dustry and vith international trade. Table 4«A indi- 
cates for each of those topical domains the number of 
books and articles published betveen X976 and 1981 by 
the faculty of the centers ve analysed. The obvious 
gaps are in studies of markets and in industrial 
economics— the topics most likely to be of use to 
American firms seeking or making investments in these 
countries* 

Similarly t «tf all the topics in political science — 
aside from general analyses of the political climate for 
business such as those involved in risk analysis'— the 
topic most germane to day-to-day business decisions is 
the analysis of the administrative apparatus of the 
governmenw. There were only 47 books and articles on 
this topic relating to any country. 

There is no reason vhy a large number of American 
scholars should be working to promote the success of 
particular American companiea overseasi but as the new 
Part B of Title VI recognises, it is in the national 
interest to facilitate American businesses* ability to 
accoBBodate to foreign environments. Horeovert there 
might be more job opportunities for graduates of the 
language and area studies programs if there were some 
record ot faculty publications on basic research of 
interest to business. Unf ortunately^p the present guide- 
lines for the Imsiness-related aspects of Title VI (Part 
B) are not noff geared to the promotion of such research. 
One relatively simple step is to include business- 
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Table 4.4 

Publications by Center Faculty on Selected 
Topics in Bcononicst 1976-81 



HO. OF 
FUBLIC&TIOHS 



Z OF ALL 

FDBLICATIOHS 

OH 

ECOHOMIGS 



TOPIC 






General 


148 


14.9 


Agricultural/Rural 


249 


25,2 


International 


168 


17.0 


Induatrial 


63 


6.4 


Econonic Develofoent 


1B7 


18.9 


Planning/Policy 


143 


14.5 


Markets 


87 


8.8 


TOTAL 


987 


105.7 



Note: FuolicatioQs could be coded as being about 
tvo topics* Of the 987 publicationfi on econoaics^ 38 
vere coded as being about two subdiscipl ines vit^in 
economics* This double coding of publications accounts 
for the total percent adding up to more than 100Z« 



focused red«*arch hy language and area specialists in the 
aandate of this prevision of th^ act# On the side of 
business, it vould be vorth trying a series of esperi^ 
aents bringing language and area studies ejtpertise to 
bear on broad issues of interest to business. This 
might well create a durable research and consultation 
capacity on the cauipuses? but vc^ld alt»o be a training 
ground for students who might want to develop a com- 
petency in both worldst 

One further illustration concerns the DOD. Of all 
the articlss published* only 50 had to do with military 
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aspects of other countries* There is no reason to 
expect the campus to be especially interested in mili- 
tary affairs* and not isany scholars have the technical 
expertise to make a genuine contribution, but it is 
nonetheless surprising hov low the interest is* For 
instance, ve know of only one American scholar vho is 
interested in military affairs in South Asia* and he is 
not on the faculty of a Title VI center. 

~ These topical choices are perhaps much too specify 

ff ic, but they illustrate the general point that big 

domains of high policy relevance do not loom large in 
the publication record of language and area specialists. 

The current distance of much of language and area 
studies research from immediate policy issues is re-*' 
-| ilected in vhat ve suspect is a low direct utilization 

rate of the publications of language and area special- 
1 istc in many of the federal agencies dealing with other 

J parts of the world. We know of no study of the utiliza- 

^ tion by federrJ mission-oriented agency staff of 

Kaaterials produced by specialists in the language and 
area studies centers* We believe it is high time that 
such a survey be carried out. 

Our general impression is that the utilization of 
materials produced by language and area specialists 
occurs segmental ly in agencies with specific missions 
such as Commerce, Transportation, and Agriculture* It 
is probably highest in the Department of Statei^ where 
general foreign policy toward other countries is 
generated* but a few interviews witb policy makers in 
that department suggest that even there the press of 
time, the immediacy of the issues being faced* and the 
flood of very current materials — such as the daily sum- 
maries of foreign broadcasts* press digests^ intra- 
agency field repurts* and electronic intercept data — 
relegate the more general academic publicrtions to 
nonexistent spare time. 

The SRI survey of language and area studies capa- 
cities and their links with academic institutions within 
the DOD intelligence community presents dramatic evi- 
dence of the limited day-to-day utilization of materials ^ 
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on other parts of the world produced by acadenics* The 
immediacy and high technical content of sost DOD intel** 
ligence requireaenta tend to push academic researcht 
like much broad contextual information, onto tomorrow* a 
agenda, and make the regular introduction of contextual 
material 8p particularly those not specifically related 
to the task at hand» quite difficult. When they are 
utilized at ally it is at a higher staff level. One of 
the recurring prcblems is the gap this situation tends 
to create between long-term policy makers and day-to-day 
practitioners, increasing the likelihood of serious 
errors in policy formulation and implementation of the 
kind referred to in Admiral Inman*$ statement quoted in 
the Preamble.* 

Where should this contextual, policyr elegant re- 
search take place? It is unlikely that the academic 
setting is the proper place for most of the highly 
focused, immediate research needed for intelligence 
aualysi'". Most of this is and will continue to be 
conducti^a in house* The remainder, with a little longer 
lead time and a little broader perspective, tends to be 
carried out on contract with external proprietary re- 
search organizations such as the Rand Corporation, SRI 
International, and the Heritage Foundiition* This too 
seems a satisfactory arrangement, but an incomplete one* 

The research domain that is currently not well 
served is where the contextual and the technici 1 re- 
quirements of policy- relevant research are about equally 
balanced, where the knowledge required of the researcher 
comprises a competency in the language of the area or a 
deeper understanding of its politics and society* Here 
the current system of research contracting and informa- 
tion Intake is less satisfactory; this is where the 
language and area specialists have unique talents to 
bring to the issue. 

For one thing, the proprietary contract research 
organizations cannot hope to maintain a staff with a 
depth of knowledge about very many countries, particu- 
larly knowledge based upon a command of the language of 
those countries* and even more particularly on topics 
other than security analysis and foreign affairs* Re- 
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cognizing and attempting to rectify just this gap» Hand 
has recently inaugurated an imaginative program to link 
their skills to the academic resources at UCLA.. 

But the university-lmsed language and area special- 
ists are a vital ingredient in this process* Thus* some 
reasonable percentage of university-based area research 
scholars could vork on topics* selected by themselves 
and funded by the government, that hold promise for 
informing ongoing policy diacussions^ Examples of such 
topics range widely, from the history of social move* 
ments in Poland to the sourct^^s of migration in sub- 
Saharan Africa, from language policy in India to studies 
of Chinese science and technology* The challenge is to 
channel some of the language and area studies expertise 
into an analysis of such problems, while maintaining the 
vitality, integrity, and independence of the basic re- 
search process* 

However, we believe that it is healthy and in the 
national interest that the bulk of the publications of 
academic language and area specialists should continue 
to fall heavily on the long-termt conteztuaT side, and 
to the extent that they are utilised in intelligence, 
enier into policy formation in an indirect fashion. As 
the SRI International report noted: 

Within the broad area of indirect support of 
the intelligence community provided by 
academic/scholarly institutions and indivi- 
duals, one of the most obvious sources is the 
continuing publication of books, journals and 
special studies and monographs in the general 
category of area studies* These publica- 
tions — historical, sociological, cultural, 
political, geographic, and so forth — serve as 
the broad basis and background for analysts 
preparing for more specific, classified 
studies* While the tendency is for analysts 
to focus on currentf more general periodi- 
cals — such as foreign Affairs or Far Eastern 
S ^ flgo gj^ Review- -or on technical publ ica- 
tions, they do read some univejsi ty-based 
periodicals, and scholarly books and journals 
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are used for deeper research where tise and 
analyticsl requireseaCs permit ox demand 
thesi* t • • 

(l]t is evident that mac^y DOD area specialists 
are aware of the value of scholarly publica-* 
tions, that they are familiar vith publica- 
tions in their field, and that, in varying 
degrees, they find them useful as general or 
specific background sources. In many in** 
stances, of courset such material s have only 
limited application to current intelligence 
requirements, or time constraints preclude 
their extensive utilisation. By the same 
token, many area specialists are restricted in 
their reading of such materials to spare mo*- 
ments, or off-duty hours, because of their 
heavy workload of current materials. But 
there seems to be a consensus among special** 
ists interviewed that there will be a con* 
tinning need for high-quality scholarly publi- 
cations of this sort, that in an ideal world 
specialists would have time to make greater 
use of such publications, and that extensive 
foreign area study programs and putlications 
provide a sound basis for the development of 
area special isrs and for their indirect sup- 
port in DOO*^ i 

In a sense, this view of the utilisation of lan- 
guage and area research underestimates the way in which 
it already serves to enlighten policy decisions. 
Although government officials will not always be aware 
of it, they are frequently consuming the results of 
basic area research when they read the current periodi- 
cal literature. That is, the pages of Foreign Affairs 
or Foreian Policy are very often summaries and 
translations of a much larger corpus of scholarly work. 

Equally important in this connection is the overlap 
of the academic community and government officialctom in 
the literally hundreds of seminars and discussion groups 
organised by such institutions as the Council of Foreign 
Relations, the Heritage Foundation, and the Brookings 
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InstitutioQ* These structures fuoction as transmissioo 
beltSi bringing the results of basic scholarship, even 
if not alvays so labeled, into the consciousness of 
officials, even if uot alvays recognised as such. The 
same point could be »ade for business vheret as ve noted 
in the Preasble, a host of intermediary organisations 
providing information on other countries depend for that 
information on the knowledge accumulated by language and 
area specialists. 

KficoamendAticm : 

The organizationCs) given responsibility for monitoring 
and supplementing the general substantive coverage of 
research by language and area studies specialists should 
be charged vith special attention to and funding for 
policy-relevant research. This research, while remaining 
basic or contextual in nature, will address some of the 
broad policy issues facing the nation* In the meantime! 
Part B of Title VI should be extended to include basic 
research relevant to the general policy interests of 
American business abroad* 



Prob^ev: 

The narrowly focus'^d missions of the various government 
research funding agencies are responsible, in part, for 
the imbalances and lacunae in the research product. 

There is a clear interaction between the direction 
and nature of research and the resources provided to 
carry out that research* That is not to say that all 
research is equally influenced by available funds; in 
the humanities in particularp a portion of the invest-* 
ment in research is the time devoted by individual 
scholars. But certain kinds of research are dependent 
on funding, especially those that carry unusual costs, 
such as the expense of an overseas sojourn, or the 
facilities and labor force required to carry out re*- 
search on a scale typical of the hard science end of the 
social and applied sciences* 



FUNDING iyCENCY COVERiK:E OF RESEARCH 
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The lack of such funds not only diminishes the 
asount of resesrch that is carried outt but it shapes 
the aggregate profile of that research* For instance* 
it tends to liftit research to the analysis of data 
available in the United States; it emFhasises the soli-^ 
tary research of the single s<Aolar rather than coopera- 
tive research by a number of interacting acholars; it 
tends to narrow the acope of the research^ or it leads 
scholars to produce unsubstantiated i^neralities; and it 
tends to focus that reaearch on exclusively scholarly 
concerns rather than those that sight also interest 
public or Imsiness policy makers. 

First* however, several very general trends in the 
nature of funds available for language and area studies 
research must be notedt in particular several inter- 
locking trends that accompanied the shift from the pri* 
vate foundations to the federal government as primary 
funders of foreign area research* It is not that the 
foundations moved out of the support of international 
research entirely — although they did tend to shift to 
organizational rather than project funding— but by and 
large they lost interest in funding research on topical 
agendas generated by scholars and shifted to topics 
consonant with their own program interests* At the same 
timet the foundation-generated agendas for research on 
other countries tended to focus on development issuej^ 
paralleling AID'S interestSt or on national security! a 
topic on which the language and area specialists have 
' had little to say* 

A recent example of this situation is the decision 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to encourage research on 
Soviet foreign policy. It did so through providing 
programmatic funds to create two reaearch centers* 
rather than by funding project research on this topic 
more broadly* The recent round of Ford, Mellon* and 
Hewlett grants are also primarily directed toward gener- 
al programmatic support* There are a number of area"* 
specific private foundations that provide research sup^ 
port* such as the Japan Foundation* the Scandinavian- 
American Foundation* the German Harshall Fund, and the 
Tinker Foundation. The latter foundation* in particu- 
lar* has been quite helpful in promoting research in 
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Latin Aaericaii studieSy but it tendfi to give fellovship 
aonief .to inttitutioaa or regraoting or^nisations* Sucb 
grant! tend to be email end of short duration rather 
than large enough to undervrite the costs of autwtan- 
tial projects for a considerable period of time. 

In short» by the late 19606» the private founda- 
tions had ceased being places vhere scholars vent vith 
requests for support for research vhere the appeal vas 
based upon intrinsic intellectual interests What monies 
were spent for this purpose tended to be retailed in 
small portions to individual scholars or students 
through intermediary granting organisations like the 
Joint Committees of the Social Science Research ^ 
Council/American Council of Learned Societies; the 
In t^jer national Research and Exchanges Board; the Foreign 
Area Fellowship Program; the American Institute of 
Indian Studies; and through the various area studies 
associations* 

From the late 1960s onward* the search for monies 
in support of substantive research by language and area 
specialists had shifted to the research granting agen- 
cies of the U.S. governmentt especially the Rational 
Endowment for the HumanitieSt the Department of 
EducatioUf the Smithsonian Institution, the Fulbright 
program» the National Science Foundation, the Japan-* 
Onited States Friendship Commission, and, to a lesser 
extent, the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration/ltotional Institute of Mental Health, and 
the Department of State* 

As a result of the transfer of responsibility for 
funding research in language and area studies from the 
private foundations to the federal government, the re-' 
search product of that field has come to reflect the 
cross-sectional definitions of mission of the relevant 
federal agencies. What does not fit the definitions of 
one or another agency at a particular time tends not to 
get funded, and without anyone planning ib, the cross- 
section of research shifts accordingly. This lack of 
fit — which varies to some extent by region — means, as 
indicated above, a decline in the resources available 
for certain kinds of research; a shift to the himanities 
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aod avay fros social science research; the increasing 
dominance of individual fellow ships over project re- 
search; and the dependency of substantial portions of 
the research enterprise on the availability of surplus 
currencies* An examination of the funding policies of a 
number of agencies vill make clear that some kinds of 
research have nowhere to go* 

The Fulbright program has had a varying relation- 
ship to language and area studies research, depending 
upon the time period being covered and the country. A 
tabulation of the number of research and other grants 
awarded under the Fulbright program is given in Appendix 
C Many members of the older generation of scholars had 
their early experience in the countries on which tbey 
became expert under the aegis of the Fulbright program* 

However* the program V concenfcrtftibn on first 
visits as a sort of first cosmopolitanising experience 
overseas discouraged the repeated visits required by the 
long-^te^ffi research styles of language and area special- 
ists. Moreover, in some countries and for a fairly 
lengthy interval, the Fulbright program, with its bi- 
national structure, shifted its program exclusively to 
the suf^port of lecturers, largely in technical subjects, 
and other technical-assistance types of selection 
criteria, although this tendency has been reversed in 
recent years- While in the past several years, even 
multiple-person grants have gradually bep^n to reappear, 
the technical-aid and teaching aspects of Fulbright 
continue to play a role and to subtract from the^ over- 
seas opportunities for research by area specialists. 
The Fulbright exchange programs make less of a contribu- 
tion to fundamental area scholarship than many people 
familiar only with the magnitude of the program hftve 
pr esuued- 

For a number of years, the Department of State, 
through its Office of External Research* has provided 
funds for research and conferences on topics germane to 
language and area specialists* This program* at the 
level of $600,000 to $800,000 per year, is supported by 
both State Department and other agency monies, and is 
used to fund conferences, although some original re- 
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search on primarily forei gn-pol icy-relevant topics is 
also supported* The State Department has developed an 
imaginative and smoothly vorking program for a three- 
year research partnership between individual academics 
chosen in a national competition and a State Department 
prof essionaly to bring the tvo viewpoints together on a 
common problem. This durable individual linkage pattern 
is one with considerable potential for liaison between 
academic and policy perspectives. 

The National Science Foundation (NSF^ where one 
might have expected the social science „ t ot Ian* 
guage and area studies to have found a maj%. research 
funding source, has not turned out to be a frequent 
source of such support. The reason for the 1 . k of NSF 
funding says a great deal about both the intellectual 
orientation of lan^ age ard area studies» and the cur- 
rent research frontiers in the social science disci- 
pi ine3. The foundation does fund a good deal of re- 
search on other countries in its soci 1 science 
division* Out of $24,269 million allocated for research 
projects by that division in 1978, $4,597 million or 
18.9Z was given for research on topics r *lating to other 
countries. In 1980, it was $6,716 million out of a 
total of $26,446 million or 25.4%. However, a great 
deal of that research funding went to studies of 
European countries, 58»2Z in 1978, 67.1% in 1979, and 
67.5% in 1980. 

The most interesting figures, however, relate to 
the recipients of the grants given by the NSF for re- 
search on the countries outside Western Europe. In all 
three years, 1978, 1979, and 1980, the proportion of 
those grants going to scholars who were members of 
language and area studies programs was less than 10%; to 
put it another way, language and area studies program 
faculty received about 3% of the total awards for re- 
search dealing with other countries, and less than 1% of 
all social science awards* The total allocation of KSF 
project funds to the social science faculty of language 
and area studies faculty in 1980 was $338,493. 

The reason for this interesting situation essen- 
tially lies in the NSF*s view of its mission. It speci- 
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fies that funding will be given for projects that have a 
high theoretical, methodological content — this usually 
means the analysis aust be highly quantitative^-^and are 
on the universally applicable problems of the disci- 
pline. Not only is the NSFU sense of its mission de^ 
fined this vay, but its selection of personnel for 
project screening coseimittees reflects the same perspec- 
tive. In contrast! the nature of the research process 
among many language and area studies social scientists 
is non-quanf.itative and ideographic. The NSF is just 
not viewed by them as a hospitable place to send re- 
search projects* 

Moreover, our detailed analyses of the composition 
of NSF screening panels over the years indicate that 
very few scholars with language and area studies compe- 
tencies find a place on those panels. Even the inter-* 
national division of the NSF, which might have been 
considered a natural source of funds for social science 
research on other countries» is primarily interested in 
promoting transnational science rather than the study of 
other countriesy although it does draw upon surplus 
currencies to fund a portion of the social science 
fellowships of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 
In short, the NSF is a hard science enterpriset and 
language and area studies is not; they have surprisingly 
little to do with each other. 

The humanities in language and area studies have 
fared better under the aegis of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities (Nffl). Indeed, that organization has 
picked up some of the soft social science end of the 
disciplinary spectrum in language and area studies. The 
NEB too, however, tends to fund mainly Europe^oriented 
projects in its research division and (teals heavily with 
pre-modern language and literatiire. What is missing^ — 
and this is largely a reflection of the field itself and 
not NO! preferences — is a substantial amount of work on 
what might be called the contemporary humanities; that 
is, the current trends in cultural and literary develop* 
ment, not just those relating to high points of civili- 
sations in the past. 

Moreover, the tendency of language and area 
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scholars to think in terms of individual fellowships 
rather than substantialj multi-year projects that may 
involve several faculty members and can be used to train 
graduate students is even more marked in the humanities 
than in the social sciences. To alter the current 
situation in order to add a substantial body of research 
on contemporary humanistic trends and to increase the 
scale of some of the projects, a deliberatet earmarked 
research competition would have to be developed; the 
normal process of selecting topics from among those 
proposed by individual scholars and staffing screening 
committees with prestigious scholars reflecting the 
substantive biases of the field will merely reproduce 
the same cross-sectional profile we have now. 

Of special interest is the relationship of the NEH 
to research on language. In the main^ to receive 
language-oriented NEH funding, research must either be 
on literature, involve a philological or linguistic 
feature of a language, or be a translation* It cannot 
deal with language pedagogy. This is a pity, since 
language pedagogy is what a large number of humanists do 
for a living on the campus, and the NEH is the natural 
home for the support of basic research in this area* 

Title VI funds in the Department of Education were 
appropriated for research as part of the center allocs- 
tion only for a year or two, and that was over a decade^ 
ago. The Oe^rtment of Education does support research 
of students who conduct dissertation researc nroad and 
provides a 1 im ited number of faculty reseat vu awards. 
It also maintains a grant of about $1 million per year 
in support of the development of teaching materials, 
testing, and other pedagogical facilities relating to 
the uncommonly taught languages, and some exploratory 
^nd evaluative work on area and international studies 
pedagogy- We know of no case in which the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post Secondary Education (FIPSE) or the 
National Institute of Education have funded research 
projects in language and area studies, although FIPSE 
now participates in the support of a regional testing 
center for the commonly taught languages. 

Despite its major involvement m Third Worlu roun " 
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tries, AID does not provide research funds for research 
on those countries by language and area specialists* 
Even in its new program establishing long-term linkages 
between AID and universities* country specialists with 
other than technical competencies are not mentioned as 
scholars eligible for support under that program. In- 
deedt familiarity with the country or a language of the 
counts in which a project is to take place is not given 
as a consideration in recruitment, although extra com-- 
pensatiun is given for a candidate with a competency in 
a local language. Some of the other agencies have small 
funds for research support; for example, the Department 
of Agriculture funds a small program on research on 
Soviet agriculture. 

A major determinant of the availability of funds 
for language and area studies research overseas in one 
or another country has been the existence of surplus 
currencies. As surplus currencies were exhausted in one 
country after another, the cross-^sectional profile of 
language and area studies research shifted with it* 
Poland and Egypt were Vecently dropped from the list, 
leaving the countries of South Asia as the principal 
repository of surplus currency. ^ 

It is interesting to note the impact of these funds 
on the Smithsonian Institution's overseas research 
program* Vftiep the last of the rupees appropriated under 
PL 480 are exhausted in 1983, the last major reserve of 
such funds will be gone. The large research enterprise 
supported by PL 480 will have to find other sources of 
funds or disappear. The Smithsonian Institution is 
wisely escrowing some PL 480 funds against future ex- 
l*enditure^ for these purposes. 

The time has surely come to examine the extent to 
which there is an effective fit between the 
characteristics of research in language and area 
studies, and the missions or programs of the various 
public and private funding agencies. Insofar as a 
proper tit is lacking, the national need for research in 
language and area studies may not be served. Unless the 
missions of the current granting agencies can be broad- 
ened to encompass these needs, a special funding 
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aechanism dedicated to the research needs of language 
and area situdiea should be created. This can be ad* 
Qinistered through the NSF and the NEH for the social 
sciences and tiuaanities respectively, thrbugh the 
Department of State, or through the Department of Educa- 
tion* The Smithsonian Institution represents an 
especially attractive setting for the administration of 
such a fund. 



If the Current dispersed funding pattern is main- 
tained, then it is essential that the cross-sectional 
monitoring of the research product of language ahd area 
studies be carried out on a regular basis, so that the 
research provided by that pattern maximally serves the 
national need* Should the current imbalances and defi*- 
ciencies continue, then a f ree--standing endowment paral^ 
leling those nov in existence should be creatad. We 
vill comraunt on this possibility In Chapter 7. 

BeccmmeBdat ion : 

Funds should be T>Tovided to encourage research on topics 
Lhat are currently not receiving attention* Three re- 
search domains of high priority are J) large- ag^d 
medium-scale collaborative research in both the social 
sciences and the humanities; 2) research on broadly 
defined policy-relevant topics; and 3) research relating 
to language teaching in the less commonly taught lan- 
guages* Support can be channeled through existing 
organizations, like the National Science Foundation, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, the Department of 
Education, the Department of State, or the Smithsonian 
Institution, but with funds clearly earmarked and 
awarded tn special competitions* Title VI should be 
amended if necessary to permit the provision of a small 
general tund to each center, to be used for project 
development • 

If the current pattern of agency granting of research 
funds is continued, then a central organi^^at ion monito- 
ring thr. effects of tunding patterns on the cross-^ 
section of the research product should be created. If 
serious imbalances and gaps persist, a separate endow- 
ment to provide funds for ir^ternat ional research should 
be created* ^ 

Id i 
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ACCESS TO OVERSEAS RESEARCH SITES 



Despite the existence of a durable network of 
transnational scholarly contacts, access to research 
sites has become increasingly difficult to negotiate in 
many countrieSf and* in soae countriesi the sponsorship 
of research by the Department of Defense t|ay make access 
^ impossible. 

# 

Over the past 30 yearsi s major national resource 
has :developed that both enhances our first-haftd knowl- 
edge of oth>er societies;, and serves the long-range 
interests of American public diplcmacy^ A durable net- 
work of scholars transcending national boundaries now 
exists. These international linkages amo^g scholars and 
scholarly organizations, by and large, tend to weather 
short-term swings in political relations between our- 
selves and other nations, and provide a major vehicle 
for back-<k»or communications even in times of strained 
political relations* 

Access to these societies below the official level, 
which scholarly networks facilitate, allows for a con** 
atank fresh flow of information of a very different sort 
than our short-term intelligence-gathering facilities 
can generate. Such networks also serve as a major 
resource for the training of new gen^^rations of American 
students. And ultimately these students become area 
specialists and act as contact points for foreign visi- 
tors, scholars, and their students, who come to the 
United States on officially sponsored leadership grants 
or who seek affiliation with a major American 
university. 

To our knoi.; ledge, there has been no attention paid 
to the maintenance of these carefully crafted academic 
networks; they have grown up as a result of literally 
thousands of individual initiatives and a wide range of 
sources of overseas research support* Tb^ also often 
serve as facilitators for cultural exchanges aimed at 
the more general publics in the respective countries — 
museum exhibitions, drama, music, dance, tours, and film 



festivals. 

Despite their value, recognized in other countries 
as veil as in the United States, these relationships 
have become increasingly fragile as one country after 
;nother has introduced more and more rigorous official 
screening criteria and onerous demands on scholars and 
students seeking entry to conduct research — particular- 
ly, but not only, social science research- Some limita- 
tion by a sovereign nation of what foreigners may study 
is both understandable and desirable* Unfortunately, 
the process of restriction, once begun, has a tendency 
to escalate- 



As a consequence, what was formerly unlimited ac- 
cess to carry out research-'-as is largely but not com*- 
pletel> true in our ovn society^-is now subject to an 
increasingly complex, sometimes idiosyncratic set of 
formal and informal rules for negotiating research per^ 
mission. Any proposal to conduct research in a foreign 
country is now screened by a large number of intermedi- 
aries in the host count ; . a gaggle of ministries (the 
home or internal affa ministry, the external affairs 
ministry, the educa^:!* n ministry, often the finance 
ministry) i the state or provincial government, depending 
on the locale; a university; and at least one 8iK)n80rlng 
faculty member who will act as a sort of guarantor of 
the bona fides of a visiting scholar or ^tudent* 

In a few countries where this bureaucratic maze has 
taken on Byzantine proportions, or where research access 
has been sharply circumscribed, American scholars have 
established a center or institute to negotiate the 
necessary access, certify scholarly bona fides, and 
accumulate over the years the collective good will the 
individual scholarl;^ contact s generate* The Interna- 
tional Research and Exchanges Board and the American 
Institute of Indian Studies are two organlxatlons that 
perform these functions In a very different fashion* 
They and others like them will be discussed xn the next 
chapter* where we will deal with collective entities In 
the organization of the field* 

The increasing barriers to research access have 
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resulted from a variety of circumstances and take a 
variety of foriss. The first barrier is a screening of 
topics.. Many countries will not allov American scholars 
to study subjects considered politically sensitivey and 
this definition is constantly broadening. Similarly* 
many countries will not allow foreign scholars or stu* 
dents to travel to border regions, particularly those 
that ^7:e militarily sensitive or where there are border 
ethnic groups not fully absorbed into the national 
system. 

The at filiation of the American researcher with an 
individual scholar and institution in the host country 
is an increasingly common requirement for research ac- 
cess. Affiliation may be difficult to arrange in coun-- 
tries that either temporarily or over the long term have 
& great deal of official hostility to the United States, 
or a very active university-based intelligentsia and set 
of student organisations that share such a hostility* 

Equally troublesome is a practice that has grown up 
in several developing countries wherein an American 
research scholar or student is required to pay a sub^ 
stantial fee for research access* In the case of Nepal, 
this fee was recently set at one-half a professor's 
salaryi i^nd only through the efforts of the Social 
Science Research Council was tuis tax subsequently 
waived for degree- seeking students. Other countries 
have begun adopting a similar form of taxation* 

The extent and the style of research access nego- 
tiations vary significantly by world area and by coun-^ 
try* In the communist countries, access is totally 
controlled by the government. One consequence of this 
control is that it tends to bias access toward the 
**saf e" humanities and away from contemporary issues. 

While these research barriers are widespread, they 
are not universal. In most West European countries, 
Japan, and some Latin American countries, screening, if 
it exist 8t is pro forma. However, we believe that it is 
time to take a careful cross- sectional look at worldwide 
trends in limiting research access* This topic lies 
well within the original mandate of UNESCO — that is, the 





promption d the freedom of ideas across national lines. 
Unfortunately, we see very little hope that UNESCO will 
be of much assistance in this matter in the near future. 

If anything is to be A)ne, it will have to be 
through the efforts of the scholars in the United States 
and the federal government* We would urge that after a 
thorough country-by-country review of the current situ* 
at3on»°^ a quiet campaign be launched either bilaterally 
or through regional organizations to set mutually 
agreed-upon research guidelines both for U.S. scholars 
and students going abroad, and for foreign students 
coming to the United St^ates. So far, the piecemeal, 
one-way* unilateral decisions taken in many countries 
have not generally been to our national advantage or to 
that of the free exchange of information. 

As part of the mandate of the study, we tried to 
assess whether sponsorship of overseas research by the. 
DOD would affect these increasingly fragile access net- 
works or would impede a scholar's or student's access to 
his research site in another country. The question we 
asked is whether in todayU international political 
climate, the source of funding for overseas research 
would make a major difference in negotiating research 
access. ^ 

/ 

We found a great variety of opinion, depending upon 
which set of countries we were discussing and the parr 
ticu«lar discipline of the scholar. Scholars dealing 
with Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Southeast and South Asia anticipated that diredt HOH 
funding of overseas research would introduce fresh and 
often insuperable obstacles into the screening process 
and into their relationships with scholarly colleagues. 
Some very distinguished scholars who are collaborating 
with Mexican counterpar&s state flatly that their joint 
work would cease abruptly if DOD support entered the 
picture- Scholars studying East Asia, the Soviet Union, 
and Western Europe anticipated less difficulty. ThereVj^ 
was also some (flfference by discipline* Anthropologists 
and political scientists were mo^t apprehensive; those 
in the applied disciplines, linguists, and many human- 
ists were somewhat less concerned. To aasure ourselves 
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i^at ve vere aot getting responses tied to domestic 
political considerationst ve corresponded with a number 
of private foundation representatives permanently sta- 
tioned in various parts of the vorld. The responses we 
received generally reflected the positions of the 
scholars. 

We strongly belaeve that the DOD and the rest of 
American government and society have a major stake in 
sustaining our ability to conduce overseas research. It 
would be au immense loss if we had to retreat to the^ 
kind of stay-at-home secondary, library-based resear^fQ^ 
that was so common before World War II« We would, 
however, urge that at this stage of negotiations for 
research access, any direct DOD sponsorship of the over- 
seas research of language and area specialists ne chan- 
neled only into work on Western Europe, East Asia, or 
the Soviet Union. Even there, however, it would be more 
useful if a multi-department sponsorship of ongoing 
scholarly relationships were toe vehicle for such sup-* 
port. At the end of this report, we will have a sug- 
gestion to make about how the various mission-oriented 
agencies including the DOD can contribute to sustaining 
this valuable national resource in a fashion, tha^ will- 
not endanger its vitality* 

te Cirnm i ii if ii t i.<w : ^ 

A major review should be undertaken of the obstacles to< 
research access in other countries, with a view to 
establishing bilateral mutual agreements to counter the 
deteriorating situation. 

Direct ^Department of Defense funding ol overseas re- 
search should be <tone with grpaV care and openness, and 
should be confined to those ^countries and situations 
where scholarly '^cess tp research sites will not as a 
consequence be threatened. 



NOTES 

^icha.rd D. Lambert et "iiational Target for 

South Asia Specialists" (N§|f York: The National Council 
Foreign Language and International Stt^diea. 1981). 



^While these two di scipl ines have very different 
research perspectives and styles* in .dealing with Third 
Uorld countries! it is often impossible to .separate them 
in terms of the specific topic of the research. 

nnetb Prewittt ^'Intf oduct ion, " Soci^al Scii^nce 
R^searctk Council Annual Report (New York: Social Science 
Riseajrch Council* 1982)| p« xxiv. 

^Cited io SRi International* '1[)efenae Intelligence: 
Foreign Area/Language Ne^ds and Academes" prepared for 
the Association of American Universitiea (Arlington. VA: 



I International* 1983). p. 2, 



^JJlid.. pp- 34-35, 



A 

^Ue are avare that an unofficial inquiry on the 
question of research clearances required of U.S. 
scholars abroad was conducted in 1963 by the Academic 
Relations and Program Development, Office of Academic 
Programs* of the USIA. 28 countries in all major re-* 
giona of the vorld vere included in the survey* and of 
theset responsea^^^ere received from 26. 
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Campus-Based and National Organizations 



So far ve hove concentrated on individual language 
and area specialists — their language conpetency, their 
area competency» and their research product* In this 
section^ ve are concerned vith the organizations that 
are active in the field, both those serving the collec- 
tive interests of faculty and stuctents on campuses, and 
those at the regional or national level that aggregate 
and facilitate the activities of the field as a whole* 



CAMFUS-BASED CENTERS 

Problem: 

Federal funding under Title VI has provided crucial 
flexible support for the collective activities of 
campus^based language and area studies programs* But 
the effectiveness of this support has been eroded by 
inflation, by the brevity of the grant cycle, by shift*^ 
ing selection criteria based 00 policy swings within the 
Department of Education* and by periodic efforts -t^ 
abolish the program* 

The basic unit of national planning for language 
and area studies has historically been and remains the 
campus-based language and area studies center* As we 
indicated in the Tremmble* what cons t i tutes' a center* 
particularly at the lower end of the scale as to size, 
disciplinary spread, and degree of institutionalization! 
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ia uncertain at best. As noted in that chapterp %re 
believe that the full range of center typea and func- 
tions warrants national reviev- Given the focus of this 
review — advanced research and training — we deliberately 
concentrated our interviewing at the upper end of the 
continuum in terms of size and degree of inetiturionali- 
zation. However* since we tended to interview repre- 
sentatives of all centers on the campuses we visited* 
and since typically the centers on any campus were at 
different levels of development, we did include a number 
of centers not at the top of the national scale. 
Indeedi cn a single campus we were able to compare those 
that did receive federal support with those that did 
not. Moreovert we included a number of programs at 
tsniversities and colleges that we knew to be below che 
top, to ensure a fuller perspective than an investi- 
gation of federally supported programs alone wauld 
yield. Nonetheleast the focal point of this review is 
the research^oriented» graduate- lev el centers, particu- 
larly those that have been receiving federal support 
under Title VI. 

We should also add that on many campuses, the 
center does not include all of a university's activities 
with respect to a world area. Particularly where there 
are substantial technical-assistance programs — as at 
many land grant universi: 1 es, where some of the dis- 
ciplinary departments are *:henF !l^' highly cosmopolitan 
and internationally linked — or hv.re active exchange 
programs are in operation, the la*.^aage and area center 
comprises only a subset of the university's interests 
directed at a particular country or «orld area. One 
sign of a highly successful center is that it draws its 
circle large enough to include all of these interests. 

For the present purpose, we will focus on those 
centers that have been or might be receiving federal 
support--in particular, support through Title VI. We 
will begin with the present pattern of federal support 
for language and area studies centers» asking what role 
this support is playing now, whether it should be con- 
tinued, and how it might be made more effective. We 
will then turn to the kinds of fresh centers and -"center 
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support that r^ight be approptiate for the coming 
decades* 



Center Functions 

We started our inquiryy particularly our caspus 
visits* vith an open aind as to whether the center 
mechanisB continued to he a necessary and fruitful way 
of supporting language and area studies. Would ^t be 
better to channel funds to individual specialists! to 
projects* to student a* to national rather than canpus^ 
based organisations? ^ 

Our campus visits* however, made it clear that the 
centers perform a variety of important functions for 
language and area studies that would be unlikely to 
survive if support for centers were to disappear. 
Indeed* on campus after campus, our interviews with 
university administrators* center directors and faculty* 
and students made it clear that the vitality of language 
and area studies would be seriously diminished without 
the centers. At least one dean had gone through the 
exercise of calculating the extra expense of having s 
center on a campus* balanced it against what the econo- 
mists call 'Value addedf by center Si and concluded that 
even in terms of the internal econc^y of the university* 
the maintenance of the center made fiscal as well as 
intellectual and educational sense. When to this 
reckoning is added the extra*universi ty functions that 
centers — as distinct from individual scholars^ — perform* 
functions important to the national interest* the case 
for contin^d federal support of centers is persuasive. 

What la this 'Value added"? What makes the center 
add up to feiore than the sum of its parts? How can one 
tell a successful center from an unsuccessful one? 

Maintaining an Interdisciolinflrv Critical Mass 

Given the interdisciplinary nature of area studies* 
it is essential that on a particular campus there be a 
critical mass of faculty from different disciplines. 
The center not only embodies that disciplinary spread* 
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but enhancea and austaina it. As ve have noted through* 
out this reporti there has been an increasing tendency 
for language and area studies to contract to its core 
disciplines — anthropology* history » language and litera- 
ture, and political science. Another vay of approaching 
the question of core disciplines is to identify those in 
which a knowledge of language and culture cannot be 
taken for granted* but wh'ch are nevertheless indis- 
pensable to interdisciplinary attention to an area« 
These lie in the main vithin the theoretical and quanti- 
tatively oriented social sciences, and as more than one 
dean pointed out» it is in these disciplines that the 
contribution to the critical mass is increasingly in 
danger. 

One after another university administrator and 
center director discussed the difficulty of making 
appointments that combine disciplinary and area strength 
in economics, sociology* and even in political science 
and anthropology* We were told that the availability 
of money is not enough to ensure the appointment of 
much-desired area-oriented economists- Issues of the 
future direction of the discipline as seen by department 
chairmen and faculty take precedence in recruitment and 
promotion procedures. This, is most often expressed as a 
concern on the part of non-area-oriented faculty and 
administrators about the consequences for the quality of 
social science departments if there are *^oo many*' area 
specialists* The problem of balance comes up especial- 
ly, but not exclusively* in small departments. 

On the other hand* the main concern of area- 
oriented social scientists is that there are too few of 
them* and that those who are on hand will be replaced by 
mainstream scholars- Some indication of this problems 
and its disciplinary specificity in the field of Soviet 
and East European studies* can be seen in Warren Eason's 
**t)ynamic Inventory " quest ionnaire« Table 5.1 indicates 
the responses to his 1981 survey to the follow ing 
question: *Vhen the time comes that you leave your 
present employ ment--through retirement or otherwise — 
what do you think is the likelihood that you will be 
replaced with someone who is* to one degree or anothert 
a specialist on the Soviet Union and/or Eastern Zurope?** 
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Table 5,1 



Expectations Aaong Soviet and East European Specialists 
of Being Replaced by Area Specialists* by Discipline 
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Area-oriented center directorfi and faculty see 
specific combioa tiona of area and disciplinary compe* 
tency as bard-to^hit ffloving targets, particularly in 
these times vhen university resources as a whole are 
stretched thia« We discussed in Chapter 3 sone unusual 
steps that might be taken to assure replacement for a 
highly select combination of scarce skills. However, in 
the normal course of things and for most appointments, 
the advocacy role performed by the organised center and 
its director, linked with a small fund to defray part of 
the initial costs of an appointment, increase the like- 
lihood that an area-relevant appointment will be made. 

A strong center not only is able to spread its net 
throughout the social sciences and into the applied and 
professional disciplines, but it is also able to involve 
fully in the center's activities people frcm disciplines 
normally inhospitable to language and area studies. 
Centers are not so much fixed-boundary entities as mag- 
nets with variable force fields to pull in marginal 
faculty and students. One indication of this is the 
reported percentage of time that different kinds of 
faculty mmbers report spending on the program. Table 
5.2 indicates for each discipline the percentage of 
faculty titularly associated with the center who spend 
more or less than one-fourth of their time on center 
^illll^ct ivities. A sure sign that the centripetal pull of 
the center is diminishing — or the sign of a weak com- 
pared with a strong center — is the slippage of more and 
more faculty into the loosely connected margins of cen-* 
ter activities- 
It is not enough, of course, to maintain the proper 
spread of disciplines among the faculty, the minimal 
critical mass defined in both senses of care disci- 
plines* It is essential that this be an interacting 
group, that there be a common Intellectual life of the 
center: research seminars on lively topics, frequent 
contact and shared intellectual interest among faculty 
and students across disciplinary linea* a collectively 
maintained publication program, a constant stream of 
visitors from other campuses and abroad. It ^s the 
evidence of this lively common intellectual life that 
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several campus aifa&iai«trators used to judge the vitality 
of a center. 

StttdfiBt Trfliaiag 

The aggregation of a sulti-diaciplinary faculty is 
not an end in itaelf. As ve noted in the last chapter^ 
it could — and in too eany centers does not — serve as a 
locus of collaborative research. More coBmonly« the 
critical mass of the faculty assists in the recruitment 
and training of students* By and large, there is corre- 
spondence between the strength of area^related faculty 
in general and the quality of graduate students, even 
though graduate students usually register for degrees in 
disciplinary departments andi as ve noted earlier, for 
most of their training remain within disciplinary lines. 

Our interviews indicated that for sany studentSi 
while the disciplinary department is the arena in which 
theij: degree is pursued, the center is what attracted 
them to the university and holds them there; takes an 
interest in their degree progress; helps them find the 
fellowship support to pursue their studies; and provides 
the physical space for them to be with others who diare 
the problems and joys of learning a difficult language* 
doing research in remote and dangerous places* and 
thinking that a particular part of the world is excit- 
ing, the role of a center in inducing stu&nts to spend 
the extra resources and long period of time needed to 
become language and area specialists cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Sustaining Lanyuaye Instruction 

The part of the teaching function of direct concern 
to the centeri and — except for Latin American and Vest 
European studies — which the center often controls or 
staffs* is language instruction. Ve discussed in 
Chapter 2 the problems inherent in sustaining instruc- 
tion in the less commonly taught languagesi particularly 
thosi" for which there is sporadic and very low stu<tent 
demand. It is the center that attempts to maintain this 
instruction and to guide students throu^ it. 
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MAttAying Area-Related Reeources 

The ceoter serves to accumulate resources for both 
research and teaching vith respect to the area« The 
aaassia^ of appropriate library resourcesy newspaperst 
up-to-date journalsi filsSi audiovisual materials and 
various e^emexA^ to use the. librarians' term — that isi 
governaent and business inf ormationf broadcast monitor^ 
ingi and so forth — is also a center responsibility* 
Where centers are strong* area-relevant library collec-" 
tions are strong. It is highly unlikely that ve could 
have produced such collectionst unmatched anywhere in 
the vorld> vithout the special attention and advocacy of 
centers* 

Serviny Eitternal Clienteles 

These four functions all relate to activities that 
are largely internal to the university* The centers 
also serve a variety of functions for external clien- 
teles. In part, but only in part, because of the re- 
quirement of Title VI funding, centers perform a variety 
of outreach activities* They and their faculty help 
other colleges and universities develop teaching 
materials and programs vith respect to their area* They 
share library resources and visiting speakers vith them* 
They vork vith secondary and elementary schools to ac- 
complish the same purpose* They provide information 
services for the media, especially vhen a political 
crisis propels a particular country or region into the 
headlines* They provide a reference, consultationi and 
in several cases a regular source of commercial statis- 
tics and information for business. They provide con- 
sultants and speakers for both government and public 
affairs needs* And they provide a principal and durable 
link between American intellectual life and that of 
other countries. It is often to and through the centers 
that scholars f rem the countries in their area enter and 
fan out through American academic life, and for many 
countries it is through them that ideas tend to flov 
back and forth* 
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Maintaining Center Strength 

Many factors go into distinguishing a successful 
center from an unsuccessful one* For instance* again 
and again ve sav the crucial role of a strong and de^ 
voted leader! and the frai{ility of the center^s func** 
tioning when one is lost* For the purposes of this 
review, hovever. ve would like to concentrate on two 
aspects: the importance of commitment by the university 
administration to the center^ s well-being* and the role 
of external, particularly federalt funding. 

Commitment of the university can be retlected in 
the amount of money it provides for the collective 
activities of the center, in addition to the salary 
CO fits of the faculty. In many universities, the centers 
themselves receive central university funds for their 
administrative costs; in others this underwriting of 
costs comes in other ways* Sometimes universities 
appoint central coordinators of all area-^related activi^'^'' 
ties, coordinators who often swing more weight than the 
individual center directors could on their own* 

A further indication of university commitment is 
the extent to which administrators are willing to use 
their mu^le to help secure area-oriented appointments 
in "difficult" departments* The most extreme form of 
this is where centers are allowed to draw upon a limited 
pool of university-wide positions, including endowed 
chairs, or where the administration, through central 
fiat, requires that an area-qualified scholar be 
replaced by another such scholar upon his del^rture or 
retirement* 

Perhaps the moat telling indicator of university 
commitment to area studies is its posture with regard to 
enrollments in the courses taught under the center's 
aegis« This includes not just the language courses* 
about which we spoke in Chapter 2, but area studies 
courses as well* The introductory courses in the core 
disciplines tend to be secure, since many of thdm 
attract substantial nmabers of undergraduates who take 
them as part of their general education or distribution 
requirements. The dangerously low enrollments tend to 
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be in the uppi;'r*l evel courses taught largely to advanced 
specialists, or the courses specializing in particular 
countries or time periods that such specialist training 
requires* For a university administratort the survey and 
lover-level courses in the core disciplines are not the 
issue* although paradoxically the disciplinary depart- 
m^^lB t'-nd to get credit for these higher-enrollment, 
lover^level courses. Bather, the isBum is the number of 
specialised courses*^*and therefore the number of staff 
members teaching such courses — that have enrollments 
belov 20 or even 10 students. Of course, area studies 
groups and centers differ in this respect, but Table 3*3 
shows the load of lov-enrollment courses that area 
studies must justify. 

It is not easy to assess the significance of low 
enrollments based upon the campua interviews. In a few 
places, administrators openly admibsthat there are 
penalties for low enrollments. In dilcussions with 
administrators in some of the prestigious private 
universities as well as some public ones, the notion 
that enrollments matter is strongly resisted* What our 
interviews showed, however, is that no matter how toler- 
ant or generous the admipistration may be with regard to 
low enrollments, those faculty members whose courses are 
sparsely attended feel quite vulnerable. At best, they 
^ appreciate the protection they receive; at worst, they 
fear that the tolerance may soon end or deplore penal- 
ties they think they have already incurred. 

Another indication of university commitment is the 
extent to which the university assists the program in 
securing external funding. While university and federal 
funds still make up the bulk of the support for Title VI 
programs, more and more of them are diversifying their 
sources of external support. The 1981 Rockefeller 
Foundation survey of international relations research 
centers, which included 39 Title VI centers, collected 
information on their sources of support.^ In a further 
analysis of these data for our project by Kenneth Goody, 
a consultant at the Rockefeller Foundation, it became 
clear that 18 of the 39 Title VI centers in the 
Rockefeller sample were receiving private foundation 
support; 13 had corporate support; 8 received gifts from 
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Nuaber of Courses by Size #f Enrolloent in 
39 Title ?I Centers bjr World Area. 1982 
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^'^te: This table enumerates area^^specif ic course&v 
not including language couraes* Courses are divided 



into three groups by number of students* 



individuals; 9 had endowment funds; and 10 had other 
sources of income. And» as the Rockefeller report 
points out I more and more of these centers are diversi- 
fying their external support* 

These are healthy signs of center entrepreneur ship 
and university administrative backing. The assistance 
of university administrations* particularly development 
offices, is especially helpful in securing endowment 
funds* It is worth noting the university commitment 
involved in these endowments: such funds are raised 
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vi£h considerable effort, and the university often makes 
ati explicit choice about itesigiiatiiitg them for an inter* 
national or some other purftose. The raising of private 

' endowment funds for area-relate^ activities has been 
charactlFSt^ic of private yfniversitibSt but is now 

« occurring in public ones as ti^ll* 

The Role of Title VI Support 

To summarize the preceding discussion, what makes a 
center viable and valuable are those central activities 
and resources that make one plus one equ^' more than 
*^ tvo — that is. make combinations of faculty a^d students 
mOfre productive than they vould be separatelyw By far 
the largest part of the resources to accomplr^sh this 
task must and does now ccme from the universities them** 
selves* Since in the long run it is the universities* 
commitments to the maintenance of these programs that 
vill ^ountt ve would recommend that the provision of 
^ external funds be tied to evidence of the kind of finan- 
cial and other university commitment we have outlined* 

Nevertheless, ill on-campus interviews, administra^ 
tors and faculty alike stressed the fact that they saw 
these centers as serving a national as well as a local 
purpose^ and that federal funding, particularly of the 
kind provided by Title VI, was an important affirmation 
that the national interest was being served. Moreovery 
many were fearful that in the long run, given the eco^ 
nomic pressures within universities and despite the good 
intentions of administrators, their heavy investments in 
language and area center resources Would slip away 
should federal support for the centers evaporate. 

One reason for this fear is that as the primary 
long-term support for language and area studies centers. 
Title VI has made possible precisely those centralized 
activities described above as primary functions of the 
centers, some marginal investment in necessary faculty 
whose appointment is difficult because their discipline 
holds area specialization in low esteem; support for 
low- enrollment courses that the internal econony of the 
university would not otherwise bear; student support to 
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cover the costi o£^ unusually ela'^rate and prolohged 
training; funds for special library staff and for area- 
relevant acquisitiona; the support of conferences^ 
\^iting lecturers, faculty travel, and outreach activi- • 
ties connecting the center to the rest of the nation and 
to its vorld area; and the provision of seme administra- 
tion and some central space to pull togetheir the various 
^ parts. Over the years, with very little guidance from 
the Department of Education on the internal allocation 
of funds provided for general support of centers, a 
fairly consistent pattern of expenditure of Title VI 
funds — a pattern reflecting just these functions — has 

developed in almost every center. 

« 

Table 5.4 shovs the expenditures under Title VI for 
a typical year in each of these expenditure categories* 
Whil«; the columns refer to different years, a comparison 
made at five-year intervals shoved that the pattern of 
expenditures is quite stable frcm year to year. Unfor-* 
tunately, a decade ago the Department of Education 
stopped collecting the detailed iiTormation on vhich the 

" Title VI dependency estimates were made, so we have no 
recent data on this important question; but interviews 
with center directors indicate that there has been rela- 
tively little change in this as well. Indeed, many 
center directors report that, especially with the 

^ shrinkage in the total center costs borne by Title VI, 
all of that money is now so f irwly committed to long- .J* 
standing purposes that there is little 'tree money" with 
which to experiment on innovation and new directions. 

The first column of Table 5.4 shovs the proportion 
of the total allocation devoted to each expenditure 
category. The second column indicates what might be 
called Title VI dependency^-that is, for each category, 
the percentage of all expenditures, both internal and 
external, that is supported by Title VI funds. These 
figures, particularly the second column, make clear why 
Title VI plays such an important role on the campus, 
despite the I imited share of f acul ty salaries it 
provides. If one adds in the fellowships available to 
graduate students training to be special ists--not in- 
cluded in this table — it is evident why Title VI funds 
are so important to the vitality of the centers. They 
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Table 5.4 

Title VI Eiipenditures. 1:973 
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22.9 
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92. S 


11.1 


Indirect Costa 


7.4 


11.2 


TOTAL 


100 




GRAND KZAN 




11. 1 



Hote: The first column of figures represents the 
Vercentage for each category of the totkl eiBpenditures 
of both university contributions and Title ?I grants. 
These 1973 data are the latest statistics available on 
university expenditures on language 'and area studies 
programs. 
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support the collective as agalnet Che individual activi- 
ties of the ce:iter« They help make one plus one equal 
aore" than two* ^ 

Uofortuttatelyt even if the role of Title VI is 
iaportant to ^he center8» it is hoth uncertain and 
increasingly marginal. The f feld has been treated to a 
series of proposals several administrations for pre- 
cipitous and extreme fluctuations in the level of fond-* 
ingi including several proposals to abolish such support 
entirely. This fcbom-or^test situation has had a uenfere 
dampening effect on the development of the field. For- 
tunately* congressional action has for^st^^ed such 
radical shifts in Ti^le VI funding. 

Moreover* the share of center costs that Title VI 
provides has been declining steadilyt from 10. 7Z in 
1973-74. to 9.151 in 1976-77, to 7.7X in 198i-92. This 
^ decline has resulted from the fact that over the past 
five yearsp the increase in the absolute level of sup- 
port given to centers has been at about half the in- 
flation rate* as measured by the GNP and CPI deflators, 
vhile the total center rasts have remained level or have 
increased sli^tly. 

And finally, the biennial cycle of center avards. 
tied to periodic shifts in the number of centers to be 
supported and in the criteria ^or selection of centers*- 
shifts in vhich it |s often difficult to determine just 
what national interest vas being served— makes long- 
range planning for a center or a university quite diffi- 
cult. Universities and students cannot svitch direc- 
tions this rapidly. The result has been that both 
follov a strategy based upon minimal federal inputs, 
^ith consequent loss o£ center stability and of studeat 
recruitment and commitment. 

Ve believe that there are important national pur- 
poses to be served by the maintenance of campus-based 
language and area studies centers; that Title VI pro- 
vides the kind of fleadble support at the core of acti- 
vities th&t is extremely helpful* if not irreplaceable, 
in these financially difficult times; that this support 
ought to be maintained at a level at least commensurate 
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with inflation; and that it should be comaitted for a 
loag enough period to permit sensible planning in the 
mid-tera, both by universities and by the federal 
government. Ve ti^lieve that a five-year cycle is opti* 
malt but that the expiration datea of awards lAiould be 
staggered so that there are opportunities to add ex^ 
pending centers and to drop others thatt for one reason 
or another, decline* 

Kecfiindatioa : 

A general* flexible support programt such as that con* 
tained in the current Title VI program* should be con^ 
tinned, since it is essential for the veil-being of the 
field* A major criterion in the provision of such 
federal support should be evidence of a strong and 
continuing university ccmmitment* 

Center support should be on a five-year cycle* with 
staggered competitions to allow adding to or deleting 
from the existing pool of federally supported centers in 
interim years* 



Problm: 

The laissez-faire system of program support under Title 
VI has served veil the grovth stage of language and area 
studies, but does not encourage the building of nev 
strengths in substantive dcmsains of great national im- 
portance* 



So far ve have been presenting the case for the 
appropriateness of federal expenditures in the general 
support of language and area centers* and indicating hov 
vital these expenditures are to the sustenance of ex- 
isting programs* Bovever* looking toward the next 
quarter of a century* ve believe that it vould be in the 
national interest to supplement existing support by 
targeting funds for the creation of specially focvsed 
nev centers or of nev segments attached to existing 
centers* 



NW DIRECTIONS IN CENTER SUPPORT 
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We see theae nev centers or segments not as substi- 
tutes for eitistiog prograissv but as national resources 
that vill extend language and area studies into dcnains 
that the laiases-faire system has not fully developed. 
In a number of casest the special long-term interests of 
business and of m is si oxr* oriented federal agencies can be 
served by investing in centers or center segments that 
are tailored to the substantive domains of their par- 
ticular interest — always keeping in mind that campua-^ 
based organisations are effective in carrying out bssic 
research and training, and are less optimal for contract 
research aimed at ^diort-termy mission-focused inquiries* 

We believe that one of the principal reasons for 
the limited utilization of language and area studies 
research, faculty* and students haa been that the ad- 
ministration of Title VI has discouraged the center 
specialisation that nig^t have dravn together a cumber 
of individuals sharing long-term interests in a particu- 
lar set cf issues, especially those of policy relevance* 
Title VI center support competitions, and the model of 
the ideal center they project, encourage the develop«:aent 
of compr tensive centers, m^imally spread across disci- 
plines, languages, countries, and functions- Th'^re are 
nc points given in the competition for depth of coverage 
vith reference to any particular discipline or topic. 
As a consequence, disciplinary coverage in many centers 
is a mile vide and an inch thin* 

Given this selection process and its implied model 
of the fully developed program, any mission-oriented 
agency or group interested in developing a particular 
functional or topical area-related strength has had no 
way to encourage one or more centers to specialise in 
those kinds of topics, short of trying to change the 
guidelines that apply to all centers at the same time. 
There is little or no precedent for long-term investment 
in particular strengths in one or a fev language and 
area centers. Short-term project moneyi yes; durable 
support, no. 

While this universal model of the ideal center has 
worked well in the growth stage of language and area 
studies, it needs to be supplemented to meet the nation- 
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al needs in the future* Ve believe that it is tise to 
suppleaeat the general support given to all Title VI 
centers with additional funds baaed on national competi*^ 
tiona for a series of much sore focused goal8« 

In the interest of parsimony and discouraging 
further proliferation of centerst first priority ought 
to be given to supplementing existing centers with 
specialising segments* But in the absence of satisfac^ 
tory candidates* it might be necessary to establish nev 
centers combining the general purposes of language and 
area studies-'^teachingy resevircb, accumulation nf li- 
brary and other resources, consul tatipUt public ser* 
vice^'^vith a focus on a particular topical domain* 
Centers vould not only be training centers, as language 
and area centers are novt but vould also provide a focal 
point for major research and consultative activities* 
To illustrate the point, here are a few domains that 
vould appear natural foci for supplemental center 
coverage* 

1* Language instruction resource unite. We have 
already mentioned the proposed language instruction 
resource units* We described the^ nature of their 
organisation and functions in the discussion in Chapter 
2 of language ccmpetenciea* Ih^ are a good example of 
the type of nev center or segment ad'^'^d to an existing 
center that ve have in mind* It is interesting to note 
that the Department of Education has chosen to make a 
limited number of targeted grants in fiscal year 1984 
for specific aspects of language teaching improvement* 
Hovever, these nev functions added on to a limited 
number of existing centers are vieved by thn department 
as pilot projects, a first step tovard including these 
features in all centers in the near future — vhich means 
returning quickly to the ^ niy grflfl l criteria of the cur-* 
rent application procedure* In contrast, ve have in 
mind more durable, specialixed centers or center seg- 
ments to vork at raising the level of language instruc- 
tion over the long haul* 

2* Inatruction in the legst coaaonlv taught lan- 
guages ^if^ aa* Another domain that has already been 
mentioned is long-term support for the teaching of 
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couisefi on languagee and countries other than those that 
most programs deal ing vith a vorld area are likely to 
offer. We have already discussed the possibility of 
specially targeted faculty and student support in such 
areas and languages* 

3- Underyraduate-lave^ education . A third domain 
is one that currently represents a sort of blind spot in 
Title VI support — that is» language and area studies as 
a way of organising teaching at the undergraduates 
general-education level. From the beginning of the 
Title VI program* there have been undergraduate language 
and area studies centers, except for a brief period 
after the major contractions in the number of centers in 
1973-74. At the present timet there are two such under* 
graduate Title VI centers for most of the area studies 
groups. However, status ss a funded Title VI undergrad- 
uate center has generally been awarded to programs that 
resemble the graduate-level centers but have not yet 
developed as fully or as comprehensively. It is true 
that there is now an undergraduate component to Title VX 
support, but the focus of this part of the program has 
been short-term seed mon^ grants for the develof^ent of 
international studies^ defined as topical thraes cutting 
across national boundaries or **global awareness'* — that 
isi a generalised sensitising to other societies and 
international affairs. 

It is unclear why the language and area studies 
programs truly aimed at undergraduate general education 
were dropped, even though the bulk of the teaching that 
many language and area specialists do on their campuses 
is aimed at undergraduate general education. Moreover, 
many first-rate liberal arts colleges lacking the 
* graduate- lev el advanced-training superstructure of Title 
VI centers might be top candidates for status as a 
center with the specific mandate of improving our under* 
graduate-level teaching capacity with respect to par*- 
ticular world areas. 

We note that the National Advisory Board on Inter** 
national Education Programs of the Department of 
Education has just issued a report. Critical Seeds in 
InternatigBfll gdUgfltioPf RecommendationB for Action^ 
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whose goal is to improve the capacity of our educational 
syatem at all level a. to educate our citisenry about the 
realities of our interrelated world* and to provide a 
sore satisfactory national educational policy with re- 
spect to foreign language instruction* It would be a 
tragedy if the nation's very substantial language and 
area studies resources were not harnessed to that task» 
and the most likely link to that effort is through a 
deliberate focus on undergraduate general education* 

^« The business interface. New centers or center 
segments should be created to specialise in the inter* 
face between business and language and area studies* We 
see no point in urging all or even most centers to 
develop such an interfacet despite much of the current 
rhetoric* For one thing, tmsiness demand is spotty* in 
terms of both country coverage and employment prospects* 
There is much pioneering and pattern setting to be done 
in this area before programmatic changes can be more 
widely introduced* and a few centers specifically de** 
voted to this exploration could make a genuine contribu- 
tion. 

We think it esi^cially important that centers fo- 
cusing on business or foreign trade should have an 
active research agenda to demonstrate the utility to 
business concerns of language- and area'^^necif ic work* 
Federal support should be contingent upon the seeming 
of long-term matching funds from more than one business 
source* The Itepartment of Commerce and other agencies 
and organizations interested in our international eco*^ 
nomic affairs could participate in the allocation of 
federal support for these targeted centers* 

The new Part B of Title VI provides funds for the 
support of campus-based programs concerned with inter'^ 
national business* It seems odd that there has been no 
attempt to link at least part of that effort to existing 
Title VI centers, or to promoting area-specific basic 
research that might be o^ interest to business* The 
link between Part B and the remainder of Title VI would 
be natural. As an example* despite the lack of program- 
matic intent to include language and area centers as 
competitors for Part B funds* the only three large-scale 
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grants avarded in the first year of that nev support 
program involved taajor language and area atudiea 
centers. 

Ve would urge that as funding under Part B of Title 
VI increases— it has grown from H million in the first 
year of operation to $2 million in the second — a delib- 
erate atteia!^t be made to link some part of those funds 
to long-term support to create business^related segments 
in existing language and area studies centers. These 
segments might develop joint lLA./lt&.A« programs; lan- 
guage and/or area training opportunities for M.B.A/s 
short of a joint degree; new courses focusing on the 
political economy of countries of special interest to 
business; or systematic research of area topics impor- 
tant to the maintenance or expansion of American 
business* 

3. Research on fofeign policy. Earlier ve re- 
marked on the spottiness of the research conducted by 
language and area studies center faculty on matters 
relating to the foreign policies either of the United 
States toward other countries^ or of countries toward 
nations other than the United States. It was precisely 
this latter shortage of research on Soviet foreign 
policy that the Rockefeller Foundation tried to overcome 
with its recent grants to Columbia University and to 
Stanford-Berkeley* We also note that the Ik(partment of 
State's well-established linkages with campus-based 
language and area specialists are by and large episodic 
and individual. 

We do not mean to limit these highly productive 
individual linkages, nor to make it impossible for the 
foreign policy professionals to draw on the talents of a 
large number of individuals scattered throughout the 
university community* However* j^n our viewt the estab- 
lishment of one or two centers or center segments in 
each area stud^' ^s group with a focus on foreign policy 
questions — particularly when an accurate reading of the 
perspective of a particular country or region is 
required — would be a useful addition to our national 
capacity to deal with long-term foreign policy issues. 
It would help fill the gap we discussed earliert wherein 
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the proprietary contract research organizat iofis cannot 
staff up for the long haul with expertise on very many 
countries! and the academic centers tend not to have the 
faculty versed in the issues our foreign policy faces* 

One subset of foreign policy issues deals vith 
national security and strategic and military affairs* 
As indicated by our ovn analysis of a cross-^section of 
the published product of prof esaionalSp national securi-^ 
ty studies is a domain in vhich language and area 
specialists have contributed relatively little* And yet 
maay of the principal iasues of national security facing 
our nation call for deep country^specif ic knovledget 
enriched by the ability to read materials written in the 
language of the country involved* Calls for research 
contracts sent out to all of the language and area 
centers dealing vith particular vorld areas have 
gathered only a small portion of the relevant expertise 
they should have* Such appeals for ad hoc contracts 
have raised a set of symbolic concerns on some campuses 
and in some area studies professional associations-** 
concerns about mixing too freely the highly specialised 
missions of foreign affairs agencies vith the many other 
scholarly activities of the centers and their faculty* 

Existing individual relationeliips arct or courset 
useful and should be continued. Row ever • a more focused 
interface — concentrated in a fev highly visible language 
and area studies centers* vith those centers competing 
quite publicly^ in a national competition, for status as 
a specialised center in national security affairs — vould 
clear much of the air domestically and in the host 
countrieSi and vould provide the foreign affairs com- 
munity vith clusters of country-specific expertise 
directly related to its concerns. 

6, Research Qp development ^ Another example of 
pol icy-^relevant centers or center segments are those 
related to the development mission of organisations like 
the Agency for International Development (AID)* Partic- 
ularly vith reference to African and Latin American 
studies^ it vould seem to be in the national interest 
to establish a fev centers or center segments in univer- 
sities vh<;re long-range programs of AID dealing vith 
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thope partB of the world are already located^ These 
ceotet segaeati could provide the language skills and 
training and the area expertise to enrich the context 
for overseas development programs* 

More specifically* it seems odd that no thouglit was 
given to including some linguistically competent area 
specialists in AID*s nevly created Joint Career Corps 
programt vhose announced goal is to establish ^n elite 
corps of senior professionals having a major impact on 
the scientific aspects of the Agency's programs as well 
as on the nature of related teaching and resea^^ch at 
their universities**^ The same observation holds true 
for aid's Title XII Matching Formula University 
Strengthening Grants* Surely some language competencies 
and general country expertise would be helpful* 
particularly for work in cultures as different from our 
own as thos9 of Africa or South Asia. This Title XII 
program could provide a highly useful model £or the 
develoimient of policyr el event language and area studies 
centers or center segments* 



Secommendatim : 

A number of supplemental centero or center segments 
should be established via national competition* to focus 
their research and teaching on relatively neglected 
aspects in the internal development of language and area 
studies* such as 1) language pedagogy; 2) the special 
demands of successful undergraduate education for non-* 
specialists; and 3) pol icy^relevant issues of special 
concern to business and to the mission-^oriented federal 
agencies* For the latter purpd'ses* funding from those 
agencies should be provided* 



THE NUMBER OF CEHTERS 

Problem: 

At the present time, there is no rational basis* other 
than the amount of money appropriated* to determine how 
many centers the federal government should support* 
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The oost frequent question asked by policy makers 
concerned vith Title VI is hov many programs there 
should be. or, more pointedly, hov many programs the 
federal government should support* Nearly alvayst the 
implication of this question is that there has been an 
excessive proliferation of centers, and some concentra- 
tion is in order. He believe that this is the vrong 
questiouf or at best it is prematures and needs consid-^ 
erable refinement. 

The reason the question keeps recurring is that in 
the current laisses'f aire stage of language and area 
studies, the centers are viewed as a set of training 
programs differentiated only by world area> producing a 
number of undifferentiated students to be specialists* 
Hencet it is natural that debates about the appropriate 
number of centers should rest solely on the overall 
number of students graduating with an area specialty and 
the short-term job market for their skills. It was this 
conception of the role of centers that moved the admin*- 
ist ration to propose the withdrawal of support for all 
centers following a Rand Corporation report showing that 
the unemployment rate of center graduates had increased. 
This decision was made even though the reported rate of 
unemployment among Foreign Language and Area Studies 
graduates was only 4»8Z,^ or about half the national 
general unemployment rate. 

Even if one dues not subscribe to this all*"or** 
nothing view of federal support for centers, the current 
status of centers means that tee only recourse to pres** 
sures of fiscal restraint or to notions of slackening 
market demand is to reduce the number of centers over- 
all, excluding those that fall below the new cut-off 
point in vterms of size and overall quality. This is 



shifting levels of appropriationt the number of centers 
to be supported has moved up or down the continuum. At 
the peak* 1970, there were 107 Title Vl-funded language 
and area studies programs. The number dropped to 46 in 
197 3-74, and has now increased to 76 with no particular 
rationale for any of these numbers, other than the 
amount of money Congress had appropriated in that year. 
There was no attention to what specifically in terms of 




Largely in response to 
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coverage or student training was lost by these cuts* or 
vhat reaained asong those that continued to be sup- 
ported. I 

Before a rational answer can \^ given to the ques'- 
tion of how many centers the fedeul governnent should 
supports three interrelated changes have to take place. 
First, the view of a language and area center as being 
solely a producer of Ph«D«-level specialists must be 
changed; second, in the next stage of language and area 
studies, a ouch greater concern for specialised 
strengths shcuild infora national policy; and third, such 
more rigorous evaluation of centers should be 
introduced. 

To take the first of these points, ve believe that 
a decision on the number of centers to be supported 
based entirely on the short-*term market demand for 
graduates represents a narrow perspective on the func- 
tions of centers and their cost and benefit to the 
nation. For one thing, we have recommended that in the 
next phase of language and area studies, a major drive 
be undertaken to bring effective national demand a bit 
closer to national need* Second, as we have also indi- 
cated above, centers perform a variety of functions that 
are in the national interest over and above the training 
of advanced-level 8peci4i|.ist s* They provide an. intern- 
national perspective in the education of a substantial 
portion of each generation's educated citixenry. They 
act as advocates for deparochialising nndk of the col^ 
lege and university curriculum, including that of the 
business and other professional schools* Th&^ offer the 
library resources, publicationst seminars, and faculty 
and student ezchan|;es that link us with scholars and 
other intellectuals in foreign countries. Ihey provide a 
flow of publicly available information from the basic 
research of their faculty members* They provide consult- 
ants for the formulation of public policy, for the 
media, and for other levels of the educational system. 

It is hard to imagine the operation of our demo*^ 
cratic society* which is now fully enme^ed in a complex 
world, without the constant flow of information on other 
countries generated in these centers. Without such 
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ceAterSf the oatiosi vauld have to create at least one 
counterpart for each vorld area in auch the aane way as 
the Soviets have done with ""their area-*specif ic 
Academiest or in other countries' government-run insti'- 
ttttes* 

Leaving aside the obvious advantages of having a 
set of centers independent of the goveriment and embed'' 
ded firmly in our educational system, our system is 
infinitely more parsimonious vith tax dollars* Based 
upon an extrapolation of the average current operating 
« costs of a fully developed center at $1«S million annu^ 
ally* it would cost $15 million per year to create one 
fully taar-sufiported center for all 10 vorld areasi and 
this figure does not include the overhead coats of 
buildings, utilitieSi ac&ainistration» retirement, and so 
forth. For about $10 million in tax dollars annually 
under Title VI, the nation has 76 bigb^uality language 
and area studies centers spread throughout the major 
American research universities* The total coats of 
these programs to the universities nov amounts to more 
than $100 million. The $100,000 or so of federal 
dollars that currently goes to support an average 
campus'*based center whose expenditure on direct costs is 
$1«S million annually is an excellent investment, even 
in econ(nic terms* 

If one turns to criteria other than cost, a judg- 
ment on how many centers in all should be federally 
supported depends on whether one sees the need for a 
major de parochial is ing of our educational system. This 
is in fact a goal proposed by any number of recent 
reports on educat ion-^^to name just a few, the 
Pre9ident*8 Commission on Foreign Language and Inter- 
national Studies report. Strength through Wisdom: 4 

Critique of Cflpabilitv: .the Hational Commission on 

Excellence in RiliigAtiofi report. A Matlon At Risk; 

Inperfltiv e for Eduf^Atinnal Reform; Ernest Boyer*S 

Carnegie Commission report, Rlgh School: A Regflrt flft 

Secondflrv Edueation in America: SigBB TrftttMfi AUi 
^roftion: A Report ot^ Gr&duBt^ Education in America by 
the Hational Ci»mission on Student Financial Assistance; 
and the report of the National Adtisory Board on Inter* 
national Education Programs of the Department of 
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Education, Critical Heeds in Intertifltio nfll Rdacfltioii! 
EeCffaHflBdaliOM iox Afition^ if such a a^or tranaforaa- 
tional role it eaviaagadt or even if such a lifiited goal 
as a recent White Houae proposal to send eeveral thou*-^ 
sand Aoerican students to Japanese colleges ia to be 
Dade realisticn ve iiave too fev centers. These consid- 
erations vould argue for at least sustaining, if not 
increasing, the number of language and area centers 
supported by the federal govemaent- 

The second concern in <tetermining the total number 
of centers requires a departure from the current way of 
vieving them as undifferentiated programs all pro^hicing 
the same kind of students and the same kind of research 
product. Ve have argued for policies in the next stage 
of language and area studies to encourage a greater 
degree of sp€»cialiaation of centers so that the national 
profile of language and area studies covers languages, 
countries, disciplines, and topical domaina that are 
critical to the national interest. This strategy vould 
include both the addition of the specialised program 
segmeivts on particular topical areas ve mentioned above, 
as veil as assuring that at least one center teaches 
each of the important leaat commonly taught languages or 
covers each of the countries or regions not covered by 
the other centers. Until this grid of nationally impor^ 
tant domains of coverage is in place, hov many centers 
it v\ll take to ensure that coverage cannot be deter- 
mineit Indeed, this report supplies ctnly the t^ginning 
of a careful analysis of just vhat coverage ig taking 
place nov, let alone vhat it vill be or should be in the 
next decade. 

The third change that is essential in order to 
address rationally the queation of the optimal number of 
centers xs that ve be much more rigorous in the criteria 
for extending federal support for students. In particu- 
lar, ve vould add to the current criteria for center 
selection — nov heavily veighted in terms of *.he siae of 
the program and the disciplinary spread and research 
productivity of the faculty^-a much cloaer look at the 
levels of language and area competency the centers 
actually produce in their students. We noted earlier 
. the need for a higher level of general area competency 
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in students and for greater proficiency in language. 
Centers »hould be judged on the basis of vhether their 
students emerge with such skills — not just enrollaenta 
or requirements in the catalogue* What does a retro- 
spective eieamination of a cross^section of stu<tent8 at * 
the end of th^r training show? Once the nationally 
competitive tier of fellowships has been in place for a 
nimber of years, ve vill have a firm basis for making 
such judgments* 

•* 

In making the criteria for federal support for 
centers more rigorous, ve vould also introduce a greater 
emphasis on the level of university support for the 
program. We have indicated earlier a number of objec-* 
tive vays this can be judged: tolerance for lov**enroll^ 
ment language and area courses; assistance in main*^ 
taining faculty representation in '^diff icult^ disci- 
plines and the least ccmmonly taught languages; provi- 
sion of substantial monies to help the collective 
activities of the center; maintenance of a high-level 
library collection. However, these objective criteria 
are not enough, and will have to be supplemented by 
impressions gained by site visit teams, a point we will 
return to in a moment. 

In summary, the question of the appropriate number 
of federally supported language and area centers is as 
yet unanswerable. Moreover, it is our belief that the 
critical issue is not so much numbers as ^the adaptation 
of center activities to the demands of%the next stage of 
A language and area studies, and fitting them into a 
coherent national perspective on what the shape of our 
national resource base in language and area studies 
should be. With the changes we suggest in the concep- 
tion of the role of centers — some degree of special isa- 
tioQ and, added to the selection process, a rigorous 
evaluation of actual student training and of institu- 
tional commitment to the program — more rational deci- 
sions on the optimal number of ditiet^nt kinds of 
centers can be arrive^* at, and the service of centers to 
the national interest in general be can better assessed. 
We also believe that the institutional pressures iwe 
mentioned throughout the earlier sections of thia 
report-^-par ticularly problems of assuring continued 
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participation of h«rd social science and applied disci-' 
pline specialists, end in seme centers waning university 
supports-are already having a winnowing effect. Indeed, 
the national problem may not be to contain the growth in 
the number of centers, but the danger that in the i«- 
ainent contraction of our national resource base, key 
aspects of language and area coverage that are especial- 
ly important to the national interest will be lost. 

It is understandable, however, that hard decisions 
to restrict the total number of federally supported 
centers may have to be made on fiscal, not policy, 
grounds. If so, radical swings in federal support 
levels with very short lead times, as has unfortunately 
happened in- the past, should be avoided. We believe 
that the tptal curtailment of all center support would 
have a disastrous effect on our national resovorce base 
in language and area studies. We do not think that the 
private foundations' policy of limiting support to one 
or two centers per world area, centers located almost 
exclusively in the major research universities, is aa 
appropriate strategy for {Hiblic support. Title VI has 
rightly provided for a greater regional distribution of 
centers throughout the United States, a greater variety 
of institutional contexts within which centers can oper- 
ate, and more open opportunities for mailer programs to 
grow. This has made the national roots and the vitality 
of language and area studies much stronger than they 
would otherwise have been. 

If an absolute number of centers to receive general 
support of the kind indicated earlier ha^^ to be adopted, 
then we would hope that it would be between the minimum 
of 4-6 programs per world area, a total of 46 centers— 
the lowest number ever of Title Vl-supported programs, 
reached in 1973-74— and the present number of 76. This 
would provide a substantial enough hase onto whidi the 
kinds of specializations we recommended above could be 
grafted, as well as assure that the general functions 
that centers perform for the nation could be continued. 

Rera— eadatitm ; 

Decisions to change substantially the ntmber of centers 
supported under Title VI should be postponed until the 
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role of centers is redefined; sosie degree of special i«a- 
tion is d^eloped; criteria of natioiul coverage can be 
appliedi and aore rigorous screening, including indica- 
tions of the level of ccmpetency of students graduating 
from the program and institutional comoitaentr can be 
introduced* Any interim shifts in support should reduce 
the number no lower than the former lowest level of four 
to 9iz programs per world area. 



SELECriOii AHD MQHITORIW; 

Problem: 

The present style of competition for Title VI centers is 
not suitable for specialised centers- 



One of the strongest impressions of the survey grew 
out of our attempt to use the data provided in annual 
applications of centers for Title VI support. The match 
between what we read in the proposals and what we found 
on campuses was inexact* The currimt competition pro- 
cedure results in a series of proposals that are of 
limited use in the selection process and of even less 
utility as a basis for planning. Programs are currently 
selected for Title VI support on tht: basis of the abili- 
ty of a center director — and often a development 
office — to make, in a single proposal, a case that his 
center is bigg'sr and better in all respects than the 
others in his area study group* 

The selection of members for the review panels and 
the instructions given to them do not help to introduce 
a greater sense of reality into the process. Ho member 
of a currently funded Title VI center may serve on the 
selection committee, and those scoolars who do sit on a 
committee are instructed not to allow any information 
they bring to the session outside of what is written in 
the proposals to enter into their judgment. 

At the sane time, the key mooitoring staff in the 
Department of Education and the travel funds allocated 
to them to visit the centers have been severely cut. 
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Baking it impossible far the departmental staff to do 
anything but the noit cinrsory of proposal screening. Ve 
understand that in the near futurea the program** 
monitoring function vithin the Dtepartaent of Education 
will be even further removed from program administra** 
tion« and will perhaps be decentralised into the Depart- 
ment of Education field offices, vhere monitoring vill 
be the responsibility of individuals vith little expe- 
rience in international studies in higher education. 

Moreover» there is no point; in the process except 
the biennial competition where premise and performance 
can be measured. As a resultt center competitions have 
tended to resemble entitlement programs. 

This process has worked reasonably well for the 
growth stage of language and ares studiest where dis- 
tinctions of what should be supported in what kind of 
programs have not been the central issues. However* if 
federal support in the next stage is to be more 
targeted — if there is to be some genuine national plan* 
ning based upon a cross-sectionalt aggregate view of 
what is happening to the field — then the quality of 
reporting must be greatly improved. Without accurate 
information about the on-campus realities, the more 
closely targeted national strategy we believe to be 
essential for the next stage of language and area stud- 
ies cannot be carried out- 

And even in the selection of individtial centers for 
public support — if the kind of criteria we have suggest- 
ed above, includiag the extent of institutional commit- 
ment to the program, are going tc inform the selection 
process — mailed applications without on-site visits to 
ascertain the health and vitality of a program will not 
suffice. Expanding the ^itatistical data, making them 
more realistic, and storing them so that they are com- 
puter retrievable and manipulable will be helpful but 
not sufficient. Something res^bling the practice cur- 
rently in operation in the physical sciences — periodic 
site visits to federally supported centers by teams of 
distinguished experts — will be needed, as well as the 
revitalisation and expansion of the in-house capacity of 
the administering agency to monitor centers' progress. 
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In additions if realistic overall planning is to 
take place, the goveroaent ought either to establish a 
genuine capacity to aaintain a series of accurate sta** 
tistical data of the kind contained in this reports and 
to carry out evaluatione — substantive as veil as fiscal, 
in the aanner of the General Accounting Office — and 
carefully targeted planning research; or it Aould con- 
tract this function out on a sustaining basis to an 
outside organisation. How* and hov vell» this is done 
vill be crucial to the next stage in shaping language 
and area studies closer to the national interestv 

We realize that this vill raise the overhead cost 
of administering the prograa, but the current procedure 
is vasteful and does not take full advantage of federal 
tax dollars in sustaining this important national re- 
source* 

Eer inindatioa; 

The center-monitoring process should be expaaded* vith 
sufficient staff vho have experience in on-* campus lan- 
guage and area centers and vho are given sufficient 
travel fun^a to measure proposed activities against on- 
campus reality; to carry out regular and ad hoc evalua- 
tions; and to conduct pinpointed planning studies* This 
statistical evaluation and planning center can be either 
sustained in-house, or contracted out. If the latter* 
it is essential that the lesults of its vork be closely 
tied to the policy process. 



NATIONAL ORGiMIZATIONS 

Vroblem: 

A number of organizations at the national level serve 
various collective needs of one or another aspect of the 
field, but they are not included in any durable funding 
program that addresses the needs of language and area 
studies. 



Vhile most of the attention in funding programs 
intended for the promotion of language and area studies 
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is aimed at campua-hased centers* faculty* and student 8» 
there are a number of organisations operating at tbe 
national level that provide various kinds of services 
for the field aa a vhole« To our knovledget vhat is 
needed for the grovth and vitality of these national 
organizationa has never been included in the planning 
for language and area studies* certainly not as a group* 
Each organisation has pursued its individual purposei 
seeking funds separately* annually* and often competi* 
tively. Nor has there been any careful mapping of their 
organisational space and functioning: vho does vhat and 
hov veil* vhere tbe overlap is* vhat is missing* and hov 
their individual and collective operations can be made 
more effective. 

It had been our hope to undertake this kind of 
review* since ve see the satisfactory functioning of 
maiqr of these organisations as having an importance at 
least equal to that of many of the campus-based centers* 
Ve have collected a fair amount of descriptive informa- 
tion on a number of these national organisationa* but 
the limited time available for our survey has not per- 
mitted the kind of serious study they deserve* We vould 
urge that conducting such a reviev be given a high 
priority in the near future* This reviev should con^ 
sider the area-related organisations as a vhole* as veil 
as in their individual capacities. All ve can do here 
is to briefly categorize these national organisations* 
indicating roughly the important roles they play and hov 
they relate to lang\iage and area studies. 

We have already mentioned several types of organi- 
sations. One is the kind that ei«tablishes an American 
academic yied-a-terre ia the country vith vbich the 
scholarship is concerned* serving as a quasi-consulate* 
research facilitator* and general scholarly representa- 
tive in that country* As an example of this genre* 
consider the largest and most extensive of them, the 
American Institute of Indian Studies (AIIS). The AUS 
operates in India on about $2 million vorth of excess 
currency rupees annually. It runs a fellovahip program 
for approximately 50 junior and senior American scholars 
each year; maintains a massive archive of i^otographs of 
temple architecture and another archive just begun on 
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Indian music; conducts conferencefl; hm a publication 
seriee; and generally serves as a schoj^ariy represen- 
tative of the 3S Aaerican universities that are dues- 
paying aoibers* It also arranges for research-topic end 
visa clearance by the Indian government and for the 
affiliation of a faculty neaber or student with an 
Indian university* 

In scholarly and cultural connections with India> 
there is a rough organisational division of labor* The 
Alls serves the South Asian language and area studies 
c<mmunityi while Ful bright and another official exchange 
organic a tion» the Indo- American Sub^ommiasion, serve 
other exchange needs« Most AIIS operating funds have 
been appropriated annually through the Smithsonian 
InstitutioUf the Hational l^dovment for the Humanities 
(Higi)> the National Science Foundation (HSF), and« for 
dollar costs, the Ford Foundation* Ihe AII8 vill face a 
desperate financial crisis vithin the next several 
yearSf as the excess rupee fund is about to be exhaust- 
ed. The Smithsonian is trying to amass a forward fund 
to extend the period for which rupee funds will be 
available, but in the long term* the development of a 
more durable funding strategy is of vital interest to 
the field of South Asian studies and is surely in the 
national interest* 

Other overseas institutes and centers like the 
AIIS, located in Greece, Italy (Some), Turkey, Egypt, 

Yemen. Iran, and fitmg^ ICongr hav^ a leas^ broadly def i^ed ^ 

mission and are less substantial in the sixe of their 
program and the scale of organization. At the lower end 
of the scale, for instance* there is what is almost a 
one^person organisation operating in Yemen, and a rem- 
nant of an office is trying to survive quietly in Iran* 
As a whole, these organisations are not only valuable 
for American scholarly interests abroad, but also serve 
to maintain the vital ne^ork of transnational scholarly 
contacts that promote our national interest* In recog- 
nition of this importance* the Smithsoziian Institution 
has helped to organise these overseas research centers 
into a coordinated group for planning and representation 
purposes, the Council of American Overseas Research 
Centers* The United States Information Agency CUSIA), 
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vhidi over tha ye«ri has |»ro?ided occasional support* la 
conaideriog raquaatiag a line^item appropriation for 
thes* 

A similar tmt more limited set of overseas organic 
sations are the overseas advanced language training 
centers* The most extensively organised of these are in 
Tokyo, Cairot and Taipei* vith other centers in Indiaf 
Indonesiat Pakiatan, and the Soviet Union* Most are 
managed by consOTtia of ttese American universities that 
have substantial language and area centers dealing vith 
these countries* In addition to institutional member^ 
ship dues and student feest part of their funds come 
from the F^lbrigbt*Hays portion allied to the Title VX 
administratioa, althou^ for lack of specific mention in 
the authorisation legislation for that programi they 
have to N funded at preaent under the general rubric of 
^'group projects abroad." 

As ve have indicated throughout the report, these 
advanced language training programs are essential to 
language and area training, so that any planning for the 
next stage must include dependable funding to maintain 
them. Moreove opportunities for sucb advanced atudly 
must be made available to more students and to the three 
largest programs in Cairo, Taipei, and Tokyo, which 
means either the creation of new centers or a major 
expansion of existing facilities* It is also clear, as 
ve noted in Chapter 2» that the availability of such on** 
site language instruction must be extenited to >Bore coun* 
tries as veil* 

While they have administrative offices in the United 
States, all of these organixations are essentially based 
abroad* They tend not to see themselves as having any 
responsibility for planning or inflwncing langu||^e and 
area activities in the United States* An exception ia 
the International Research and Exchanges Board (IRSX), 
which, unlike the others, is based in the U*8« and does 
see as one of its missions the development of Sovdet and 
East European studiea in the United States* While, like 
the Alls, its primary function is to ^ther and regrant 
funds for overseas research and to secure the ^.rmission 
of the various governments for that research, it also 
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«rraag68 for uome of the fl(w of scholars and studteats 
froia abroad into Aaarican higbar education* Moreover^ 
it earaarks funds for particular purposes vherep in its 
¥iew» the field as a vhole needs davelopi&ent* 

the sost recent of these initiatives by IRSX is 
the creation of dual competency fellovahipa and lateral 
recruitment of mature scholars into the field of Soviet 
and East European studies* In part» its success in 
these ventures is a result of its close liaison with 
Amestic language and area studies, including the Social 
Science Research Council/American Council of Learned 
Societies Joint Ccramitteea, vhidi we vill discuss belovi 
and ia tied to IBSJPs near-vonopoly of overseas research 
access. Moreover» unlike some of the overseas-baaed 
organiattiona, its ftmds are in dollars and come from a 
mix of private foundations, individual <fa>nors, and n»& 
and foreign goverraents, so that IREX has greater flexi*- 
bility of action* Finally, IREX has a substantial 
staff, many of vhom have been working for IREX for 
years« This staffing situat-^on permits continuity in 
planning; furthermore, it enables the staff to spend a 
substantial amount of its time and effort on implementa- 
tion of programs once they are initiated, a rarity in 
American academic organizations* 

IVo other national organisations within the Soviet 
and East European studies field that have no real paral-* 
lei in the other world area groups are the Kennan Insti-* 
tute for Advanced Russian Studiea and the National Coun-* 
cil for Soviet and East European Research* The Kennan 
Institutet physically located within the Smithsonian 
Institution and affiliated with the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars, is a center for re- 
search, publication, and acholarship* Its activities 
encompasfi a wide range of language and area research, 
drawing upon the resources of both American and foreign, 
including Soviet, scholars* Given its Vashington loca-^ 
tion, the Xennan Institute attends to the interface 
between the academic and the governmental *"*both legis* 
lative and administrative^-^communities dealing with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Wilson Center also maintains a fellowship pro*- 




gra& that enables Aaerican and vieitiDg foreign Latin 
Aaerican and Eaat Asian area specialists to reside for 
op to a year at the institution to carry out the5r 
research and vriting« soaevhat like the Palo Alto Center 
for Advanced Study in the Bdiavioral Sciences. 

It does seesi to us that a useful addition to re- 
sources in the field vould be to create more opportuni* 
ties in a single place within the United States for 
scholars in all fields of language and area studies to 
devote a solid period of tine to conducting and writing 
up their researchi rather than in data collection forays 
overseas. In such a settings scholars' work could be 
mutually stimulatingt and they could establish highly 
(fairable and fruitful scholarly contacts across discipli- 
nary and area lines* He ai^t begin to move toward the 
interdisciplinarity that area studies has promised but 
delivered only to *a very limited extent. Several years 
agOf there was a discussion of the possibility of escab- 
lishing such a resiifent research facility at the Insti* 
tute for Advanced Studies at Princeton* This idea, or a 
similar pan-area program added to an existing institute, 
like the one at the Smithsonian, would be highly useful 
for the futtte development of the field as a whole. 

Another major national organisation in Soviet and 
Baat European studies is the national Council for Soviet 
%nd East European Research. Funded by the Department of 
ef enae and other government agencies, it provides pro-* 
ject grants of the kind we proposed in Chapter 4, con-* 
ducted on a medium-to*large scale by one or more re^ 
searchers in the social sciences and focused on topics 
that have a public policy relevance broadly defined* 
The council, which is operated by a rotating academic 
board, appointed by university presidents^ and chosen 
for its disciplinary and regional representation, sets 
in very broad terms its priority domains for research 
jointly with government specialists on the USSR and 
Eastern Europe. If the council's activities are to be 
maximally useful for the field, it too needs a funding 
perspective beyond a single year, and a funding level 
that permits it to continue to sponsor on a national 
scale the kinds of research with which it is concerned. 
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Ad equally important organisation for China 
scholars is the Comnittee on Scholarly Communication 
with the People's Republic of China ((3CFRC), twder the 
joint sponsorship of the American Council of Learned 
Societies^ the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
Social Science Research Council. The CSCFRC is funded 
by U.S. government agenciest including the 1ISF« the 
DSIA< the NBi, and the Department of Educationt as veil 
as bf private foundations* It facilitates the exchange 
of American and Chinese delegations and offers opportu- 
nities for individuals in the aciencesi engineeringi 
social sciences^ and humanities to conduct research in 
the People's Republic of China. In 1984, the CSCPRC has 
a program for American graduate students and post- 
doctoral scholars to carry out long-term study in af- 
filiation with Chinese universities and is running a 
Distinguished Scholar Exchange Program. It is also 
conducting a comprehensive review of academic exchanges 
vith China during tlie period 1978*83^ analysing data on 
the numbers and types of students and acholars sent by 
both countriesi to assess the results and impact of the 
exchange programs. 

None of these organisations sees itself as a gener- 
al planning body for the language and area studies field 
as a vfaole* This role is occasionally undertaken by ad 
hoc or standing committees of the area studies i^ofes- 
sional associations: the African Studies Association 
(ASA), the American Association for the AdvanccsEtent of 
Slavic Studies (AAASS)« the Association for Asian 
Studies (AAS), the Latin American Studies Association, 
and the Middle East Studies Association. They can and 
do issue recommendations for the field and carry out 
highly useful inquiries — vitnesa, for instance* Warren 
Eason^s '*I>ynamic Inventory of^Soviet and East European 
Studies," an AAASS project quoted throughout this re- 
port. However, these associations are basically indivi- 
dual membership organissations whose staff and financial 
resources are too limited to pl^y a sustained role in 
providing guidance for the field. Moreover, like all 
membership associations where representativeness is a 
prime consideration, there are difficult problems of 
allocating and administering grant monies in a targeted 
fashion, and of long-range attention to implementing 
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programs deaigped to RupplCTent the noraal laiases-faire 
drift of the field. 

However» the area studies professional associations 
reach into the general body of language and area spe* 
cialists in a fashion that the more selective and sore 
tightly governed organisations cannot* They can, there* 
fore* play an iaporlant role in coaaunicating interests 
betveen the federal government and the dispersed inter- 
national studies communities* They typically offer 
means for government needs and interests to beccme wide- 
ly knovn in the scholarly community. Just as important, 
they can provide government vith a pulse indicating hov 
the scholarly community reacts to government initiatives 
in international studies. 

The professional area associations play another 
role that can be considered both highly important and 
cost-effective. They often provide small grants for 
conferences of relatively small groups of scholars, such 
as the Vietnam Studies Group or the Burma Studies Group 
of the AAS. These small conferences help sustain schol- 
arly interest and research on areas that are closed to 
foreign scholars* Thus, at very lov cost, they maintain 
a national resource and arrest what otherwise might a 
•deterioration of scholarly resources on specific areas. 



All of the orlganisations mentioned above tend to he 
focused on a single world area. There are a few organi- 
' zations in the field that do have a more comprehensive 
coverage, but they tend to define their mission more 
broadly than language and area studies. For instance, 
in its early history, the National Council on Foreign 
Language and International Studies (NCFLIS), the follow- 
up organisation to ^he l^esidential C<wmission in 1979, 
sponsored a major project to develop national manpower 
targets for all of the segments of language and area 
studies.^ However, more recently, the SCFLIS has de- 
voted its primary attention to a broader definition of 
international studies, to secondary and primary educa- 
tion, and to the diffusion of a more cosmopolitan under- 
standing of world affairs in the public at large. 

The Conference Board of Associated Research 
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CouQcil8» an imbrella orgaaiution that represents the 
American acadeeic community • consists of reprebentativea 
from the Social Science Research Councily the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Council on 
Educacion* and the National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences* The research interests of 
the Conference Board are obviously wider than the scope 
of the present report and it therefore does not consider 
itself a pan-area organisation for language and area 
studies. Hovevert it was the Conference Board that 
established the Council for the International Exchange 
cf Scholars (CIES), a private organisation that facili- 
tates international exchange in higher education* Under 
a grant from the USIA. the CIBS cooperates in the admin- 
istration of the Fulbright Senior Scholar Program* The 
activities of the CIES extend to exchanges with a wide 
range of countries* but it is leas involved with the 
development of the field of langMge and area studies on 
a domestic basis. 

The one set of organisations that has* over many 
year St been concerned both with language and area stud- 
ies in general, and with the development of the various 
area-specific fields within it, is the Social Science 
Research Council (SSRC) and the American Council of 
Learned Societies (ACLS)» representing the sociatl 
sciences and humanities respectively* In addition to 
their sponsorship of the CSCPRC, jointly with the 
National Academy of Sciences, and of IREX, and their 
appointment responsibilities for CIES, jointly with the 
NAS and the American Council on Education, the SSRC and 
ACLS engage area studies through their 11 Joint Area 
Committees, one for each of the principal world areas* 
SSRC /ACLS either jointly or individually also sponsor a 
variety of other activities relevant to the concern of 
this report, including cross-area research planning 
committees, overseas centers, an Area Assembly, and, in 
the past, such field maintenance projects as the three 
comprehensive earlier surveys of the field*^ 

The principal council agencies* however* are the 11 
Joint Area Committees, which confine their concern to a 
particular world area. In recent years the Joint Area 
Committees, with funding from the NEH, the Ford Founda- 
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tioQt the Mellon Foundation, and the Hevlett Foundation 
have provided small grants for individual fellovships at 
''the doctoral dissertation or the senior faculty level 
for vork abroad* The Joint Area Comaittees also initi- 
ate and supervise numerous research planning and field 
definition project Si especially research conferences and 
workshops* 

The Joint Area Committees have not had adequate 
funds to tend to the broad institutional aspects of the 
field* the general training of stucfents, or the sponsor- 
ship of multi-year research projects — topics with vhich 
a good deal of this report has been concerned. Excep-* 
tions to this pattern, hovever* suggest the kind of 
general role that the Joint Area Committees could play, 
vere funds available. For instance* the African Commit- 
tee commissions state-of-the-art revielr^ papers that are 
used at plenary sessions at the annual ASA meetings; the 
Southeast Asian Committee has recently launched an ambi- 
tious research project on and with Indochinese refugees 
in the United States; the Japan Committee sponsors field 
surveys that serve the scholarly community and also 
funders in the United States and in Japan; and the Latin 
American Committee routinely co-sponsors projects with 
major research institutions based in Latin America. The 
Joint Area Commit tees* hovever* have generally not bevin 
able to sponsor large research projects or to take 
responsibility for continuous statistical series collec- 
tion and the broad field evaluations nece^^ssry for the 
next stage of language and area studies* 

The ACLS and SSRC are presently revising their 
governance structure in order to strengthen* at the 
Board level, attention to long-term field planning in 
area studies and foreiga languages* in recognition that 
these tasks — for many years assumed by the International 
Division of the Ford Foundation — are not now being ade- 
quately performed. 

In short* as in our review of the cross-section of 
federal agency funding for language and area research* 
we see a number of actors at the national organisation 
level who are effective individually but whose collec- 
tive activities leave important gaps in what we believe 
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is aeceSMry at thgi national level for the next 9tage in 
language ai%d area atu4iea» Once again, as in our dis- 
cussion of the lack of fit betveen national needs and 
the narrow definitions of nission of the various govern-* 
^ent agenciesv ve can foi^esee the resedy of this sitoa* 
^ion as either expansion of the nission of existing 
organisations in the field» or the establishment of a 
nev» overarching organisation to perform the functions 
of integratittgt .teshapingy resource aarsbalingf record 
keeping, priority setting, planning, and evaluation, 
which «e believe the stage b^ond laisses^faire growth 
dasandi. 

A major review should be initiated tt. determine as 
precisely as possible what areas of redundancy and gaps 
there are in the collective needs of the field at the 
national or regional level* An overall strategy needs 
to be developed for assuring that these services are 
performed* Developing a substantial, durable source of 
funding for these organisations thst fulfill essential 
overhead functions for the field is a high priority- 
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LJbraiy and Information Resources 
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RESOURCE SHASISG BEWGra GOf EKSMBlt ABD VHIVEKaiTIBS 

Except for the activities o£ the Library of Congress, 
there is almost no sharing of information storage and 
library resources acroas the academie/govenment divide. 



This is an o|'e& aooent for the design of patterns 
of sharing between the academic and govenanent informa- 
tion systems, as well as among the major research libra" 
ries themselves. Rapid changes in the teehnolrogy of 
information storage and retrieval are even now beginning 
to be introduced within each system, and now is the time 
to assure that in planning for the future, the special 
needs of area-related materials and personnel are built 
into these systems. In 10 years, the patterns will be 
veil set, and area-related materials and specialist 
librarians will once again have to stretch an existing 
system to meet their needs only partially. 

We know of no inventory of foreign material library 
collections, peziodical subscriptions, or other regular 
information series maintained by the federal mission- 
oriented agencies, although we know that these materials 
exist and that many are quite comprehensive for the 
particular domains with which they deal. For instance, 
we were informed that the reference and serial collec- 
tion on Africa in the Department of Agriculture is 
quite extensive, and that the Itepartment of the Army 
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library in Washington has a useful collection on foreign 
af f air8# 

We could find no information on what portion of 
these governaent collections and stored inforaation is 
or could be unclassified, and vhat portion could be 
shared with the scholarly vorld on a regular basis* We 
vere unable to ascertain bov much of these collections 
is redundant with easily available external collections* 
or to discover who used what and how frequently* and how 
the probleus coaaon to all libraries and information 
storage systc^a were handled — for example* problems of 
staffing* acquisitions* cataloguing* quality control* 
storage, distrilnition* preservation, and the sharing of 
information on what is available where* 

We were also unable to find any evidence of who 
within the mission^oriented agencies utilised the vast 
resources of campus-based collections on other coun-* 
tries* and the extent to which those in the mission- 
oriented agencies who might use the resources in these 
collections were even aware of the availability of this 
campus- based information- 

We would suggest that a useful contribution to 
national planning for language and area studies would be 
to survey intrargovers sent library and other information 
sources dealing with other parts of the world* relating 
these resources to equivalent resources and needs in the 
external research c<^munity — if such a survey does not 
now exist. Special attention should be paid in such a 
survey to ephemera — reports, documents, newspapers* 
press and broadcast digests — that tend not to he fully 
integrated into permanent library collectioniu From 
this survey should emerge recommendations on how to 
interlink the agency information gathering and storage 
systems more closely than they seem to be now* There 
will be types of information collection and storage 
where redundancy is desirable^ and others where the 
national interest would be served by reducing duplica- 
tion tn collections and encouraging the sharing of in-- 
formation- 

We note that since 1964 the Department of Commerce 
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has aade available all governsent reportat including 
daily foreign praaa and radio tranalatiot\8f and reporta 
on any federally funded reaearch project through ita 
Hational Technical Information Service (llTI8}« The 9TI8 
bibliogra^ic data for 1964-^79 included approximately 
7S0»000 itema» and muat now exceed 1 million itma. 

Currentlyi the primary link betveen the government 
and campua-baaed library ayatema iay of courae» the 
Library of Congreaag which comes aa cloae to being a 
national library aerving both public and private uaera 
aa any inatitution in the United Statea« Rot only <k>ea 
it aerve aa a domeatic repoaitory collection and main-* 
tain ita ovn network of overaeaa acquiaition and cata* 
loguing centera» but ita cataloguing aervicea link it to 
all of the campua'-'baaed librariea with which we are 
concerned* 

Over the yearat the Library of Congreaa haa been of 
immenae help in building up our caapua-'baaed national 
reaourcea for language and area atudiea. An ewmple of 
the most extensive of auch services haa been the highly 
effective Wl 480-aupported program for the acquiaitiout 
cataloguingf and diatribution to CMipus librariea of all 
materials published in South Asiai a program that meets 
a large proportion of the needs of campus-^baaed South 
Asian area programs* 

For other world areas» the Library of Congress 
provides other kinds of assistance — for instance*''"^ 
cataloguing and maintaining repoaitory collectiona of 
journals and newspapers. In some of the high"technology 
systems now being developed to aaaiat librariea^ auch aa 
MARC (Machine Readable Cataloguing) or video disk stor- 
age* only the Library of Congreaa has had the financial 
resources to bear the prolonged development and experi** 
nentation cost a of perfecting these devices for general 
use- 
As helpful as the current symbiotic relationship 
between campus^baaed libraries and the Library of 
Congress isi it has aeveral drawbacks* not the I'^ast of 
which is that the well*-being of campua^haaed resources 
is affected by fluctuatioqa in the budget and prioritiea 
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of Che Library of Congresa over vhich the campus- iNsifled 
librariea haire no control* For inatancei the surplus 
rupees that are nov supporting the Library of Congress' 
extensive South Asian maferials acquisition and cata- 
loguing program will be exhausted in 1985. All of the 
South Asian studies programs that have been heavily 
dependent upon this program are nov trying to find 
another source of funds and another mechanism for 
central acquisitions and processing to meet the c<ning 
crisis. Similarly, Imd^tary constraints have forced a 
reduction in the number of Library of Congress acquisi* 
tion offices maintained overseasi and a curtailment in 
the domestic staffs for cataloguing foreign language 
materials* Given the limited financial resources avails- 
able to South Asian studies centersi it is unlikely that 
many of them vill be able to expand their ovn activities 
to cover this deficit completely. 

In some areas, the current services of the Library 
of Congress are quite limited. For example, ve were 
told that the cataloguing staff for African languages 
vas very small relative to the substantial and increas-* 
ing acquisitions from that area. 

Not all services flow from the Library of Congress 
to the campuses. There are nov numerous instances of 
reverse flovs vhereby activities either of individual 
campuses or of one or more of the national library 
organizations — for example* the Research Library Group 
(RLG)t the On-Line Computerized Library Center (OCLC). 
and the Center for Research Libraries located in 
Chicago — carry out a sutetantial amount of coordination, 
planning* and program development that vould normally 
fall to the Library of Congress, of tea providing ser** 
vices that under present circumstances cannot effective** 
ly be done there. For instance, some 23 librari^s have 
agreed to do original cataloguing to Library of Congress 
specifications. Calls from the Library of Congress to 
caapus-based libraries, especially for particular issues 
of newspapers and serials missing from its ovn collec- 
tioUf are not infrequent. 

We believe that the topic of academ icgovernment 
interaction — including the mission-oriented agencies as 
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veil as the Library of Coagrese — in relation to library 
resources and inforsation acqui8ition» storage^ and 
distribution is due for a highly focused inquiry leading 
to recommendations for making then maximally supportive* 
The Federal Library Committee, a separate entity housed 
in the Library of Congress, might be an appropriate 
place to begin this inquiry, since this ccmmittee recom* 
mends measures for the implementation of federal library 
policies and programs and serves as a forum for the 
communication of information among federal librarians 
and library users. 

Rertu iidatioa : 

A task force and survey team should be established to 
review the current status and the possibilities for 
future development of mutual support and interfacing 
between academic and government library and information 
storage systems* 



Area studies programs cannot survive without ade-- 
quate library resources* A great library collection 
does not of itself guarantee the excellence of an area 
studies program, but there can be no strong instruc* 
tional or research program without one* Books are a 
capital investment* Unlike scientific equipment, which 
becomes obsolete in a few years, books tend to gain in 
value over time, and, with proper care, will outlast the 
buildings in which they are housed* Such considerations 
prompt language and area studies centers to devote a 
substantial amount of the discretionary funds available 
to them to building and maintaining library collections; 
similar considerations make great universities invest 
substantial sims of their own unrestricted resources in 
developing research-level library collections of materi* 
als relating to other parts of the worlds 

The area-related collections seem to be of^rating 
fairly smoothly for the universities and area studies 
groups, with some exceptions we will note* However* as 
with the center programs for teaching the uncommonly 
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tau^e Ungitagefi^ clear storm varnings emerged from our 
discussioaa with area-related librarians, general 
lilirary ateinistratora$ and leaders in the library field 
at the national level* 



The Siae of Area^-Related Collections 

The past several decades have seen immense growth 
in area-relevant library collections* We have no pre- 
cise inventory of the dimensions and coverage of those 
holdings; sudi an inventory voold be an immensely valu- 
able contribution to national planning for language and 
area studies* While there have been aegmental reports 
on collections dealing vith particular vorld areas 
snd/or particular problraSp and a number (for instance, 
one on East Asian holdings) are under vay, the last 
overall survey dealing with language and area studies in 
general vaa conducted in 1975,^ and a great deal has 
happened since then* 

The only available current, panrarea information on 
library holdings is the data in the proposals of the 
Title VI centers. While this includes most of the major 
campua-based collections relating to non~Western coun- 
tries, the format for reporting and the nature of the 
responses are quite imprecise- Monetheless, theae data 
are summarised by Ann Schneider in her report of April 
1982 for the Department of Education, ^Libraries of 
Title VI Centers: Some Impressions and Some Questions.'' 
Schneider notes: 

The greatest library strengths (arel savingly 
in Western European Studies, followed by East 
Asia, then USSR and Eastern Europe, and Latin 
America* Betveen this group and the remaining 
world areas (Middle East, South Asia, South- 
east Asia, and Africa) is s significant gap in 
averages*^ 

The data derived by Ann Schneider from the I981-*82 
center proposals are admittedly imperfect, because no 
standard format was used by applicants in reporting on 
library holdings, acquisitions, and staff budgets* Even 
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•o> these data are itill the nost reliable eatimates 
available at thit tiaa. 

Table 6.1 



Ettlaated Holdings of title VI Center Libraries. 1981-82 



BOOKS IN ALL 
LASGOACBS 

MSDIAH 80. 
OF VOLUMBS 



SAUCES 



BOOKS IN LANGUACSS 
IMDIGEHOOS TO THE AREA 



MEDIAN NO. 
OF VOLimSS 



KANGE8 



WOULD AREA 



AF 
EA 

EE 
LA 
HE 

SE 



73.000 
294,000 
268,000 
228.000 
162.485 
130.000 

71,380 



45,000-200.000 
121,600-683,000 
123,000-650,000 

32,000-711,000 

67,300-300,000 
125.000-199,000 

50,000-158,000 



2,906 
248,000 
194,000 
140,000 
150,000 
86,000 
30,000 



1,294-6,189 
54,000-737,000 
82,000-518,000 
16,000-286,000 
27,000-200.000 
41,000-106,000 
20.000-90.000 



Source: These figures are derived from unpublished 
data provided by Ann 1. Schneider, Departaent of Educa- 
tion. 



Reproduced in Table 6.1 are the aedian holdings and 
range of holdings by centers for the various vorld 
areas. The aedian is aore indicative than the range of 
what it really takes to have a good research collection. 
There is no "average" size collection, and the current 
size of holdings reflects the length of tiae a particu- 
lar library has been asseabling its collection, as well 
as its current rate of acquisition. Soae institutions 
have oeen collecting aaterials related to a particular 
vorld area for aaay years, and others have been building 
library resources only over the past two decades. When 
the holdings of centers that are '*joint** for Title VI 
purposes are reported as single entities, such as the 
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BcrkalejrStanford Bast Asia holdings* this tends to make 
the ttis&ber of voliaes sovevhat hi^er than it is in any 
one center* The median is not affected by this infla- 
tion, although it cfoea affect the range. 



Ihe Costs of Acquisitions and Staffing 

The grovth of these substantial collections has 
largely been the result of the efforts of individual 
lilvariea» which ha^e spent immense amounts of their ovn 
time and money for this purposet The proportion of the 
total costs paid by centersr while it has consumed a 
substantial part of the disttetionary monies under their 
control, has in moat cases been less than a third of the 
total funds spent by the library in acquisitions for 
their world area* 

Table 6.2 shows the annual total costs for acqui* 
sitions spent by libraries on the collections relevant 
to the centersi and the amount and share those costs 
borne by Title VI funds* The f iret two columns indicate 
for libraries at oniversitiee where Title VI centers are 
located the median and inter^institutional range of 
annual expenditures in 1981*82 for acquisition of all 
materials published in or dealing with the center^s 
world area* The third and fourth columns present the 
median and the range of expenditures on library acquisi^ 
tions in the same year frma the Title VI portion of the 
centers' budgets* The final column presents the per* 
centage of the median total acquisition expenditures 
borne by the center* 

These figures are quite revealing about the nature 
of collection building with respect to the various world 
areas* The fact that* for South Asian studies* the PL 
480 program covers almost all of the acquisition costs 
for books published in those countries means that the 
costs both to the library and to the center for addi* 
tional acquisitions are quite small* Latin American 
studies acquisition costs are high for the library but^ 
relatively lew for the centers* because libraries ac^ 
quire their materials as part of their i^neral intake of 
Europesn language purchases. Acquisition coats in 
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Table 6.2 



I 



Expenditures of Uaiversity aad Title VI fUnds by Title VI Centers 

on Library Acquiaitions, 1981-82 



UNIVEKSITY 
EXPENDITUBES 



MEDIAN 



RAHGE 



TIltE VI 
EXFSiDIIVRES 



MEDIAH 



KAUGE 



TITLE VI 
EXPENDItUKES 
AS A Z OF 

UNIVERSITY 
EXFENDI'iUr^ 



HOBLO 


9 




$ 




z 


AREA 












AF 


46.000 


28.000-94.000 


8.000 


6.000-17.000 


17.4 


EA 


120.000 


20.000-230.000 


21.000 


6.000-36,000 


17.5 


EB 


93,000 


27,000-290.000 


20.000 


6.000-40.000 


21.5 


LA 


105,000 


27.200-320,000 


n.ooo 


5,000-22.000 


10.5 


18 


48.000 


22,000-148.000 


16.000 


2.000-37.000 


33.3 


SA 


17.000 


9,500-37.000 


4.000 


3.000-8,000 


23.5 


SB 


40.000 


20.000-70,000 


n.ooo 


2,000-41.000 


32.5 



Source: These figures a -e derived from unpublished data provided by Ann I. 
Schneider. Oepartnent of Education. 
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general* and the expense to the center> are high in East 
Asian* Soviet and Eait European, and Middle Eastern 
studies, where problems of language difficulty and 
script are considerable* and vhere only through the 
efforts of the center vould substantial investment in 
such collections be aade. Overall, however* it is clear 
that the libraries, using largely unrestricted univer- 
sity monies* and not the centers bear most of the costs 
of acquisitions* 

The relative role of the library and the centers 
becomes even clearer when one considers not just the 
cost of acquisitions but the salaries of the staffs 
needed to process these acquisitions* Table 6.3 pre* 
sents some data relating to this matter. In the first 
column, the numerator indicates the numl^r of centers in 
each area studies group that reported any expenditures 
for the library staff; the denominator indicates the 
total number of Title VI programs relating to that world 
area in 1981-82. The second column indicates, for those 
centers that do pay for library staff, what the median 
expenditure is, and the third column* what the range of 
expenditures is. 

We have no data on total library staff costs borne 
by the institutions, and it is possible that some 
centers are using external funds other than Title VI to 
cover some of these costs. But the data in Table 6.3 
suggest that for staff costs associated with these 
collections, it is the universities* general library 
budget that tends to foot the bill. And in many cases, 
the salaries reported by centers as spent on library 
staff are actually for bibliographers attached to the 
centers, rather than for processing staff the library 
uses more generally. 

This is not to say that the acquisition and library 
staff costs do not eat up a substantial portion of the 
Title VI monies that centers have to spend. Adding 
together the acquisition and library staff expenditures 
that centers have to make, the average center spends 
15. 9Z of Title VI center support monies on libraries; in 
East Asian, Southeast Asiaa, and Soviet and East Euro* 
pean studies, the proportion is well over Thus, 
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Table 6.3 



EjEpenditures of Title VI Fim4s on Library Staff 
by Title ?I Centers, 1981-82 



CEBTQtS REFORTI^ 
EXPBIDITDEES ON 
LIBBABT STAFF/ 
# OF CSSTERS IN 

V08LD AREA MEDIAN RANG 2 



WORtD AREA 9 $ 

AF 6/10 5.000 2,000-12.000 

EA P/15 11.000 3,000-41,000 

EE 9/12 8.000 1,000-31,000 

tA 5/11 4.000 1,000-11.000 

ME 6/12 7.000 1,000-28,000 

SA 5/8 6.000 2,000-19,000 

SE 3/4 6,000 2.000-22,000 



\ Note: Hediaas and ranges exclude centers which 
did not report expenditures on library staff* 

Source: These figures are derived from unpublished 
data supplied, hy Ann I* Schneider* Department of Educa- 
tion. 



library costs have to coapete with instructional 
salaries, adsiinistrative costs* outreach» conf ereaf^est 
visrtorsi publications^ travel — all of the other central 
activities of the program. 

In shortt vhile the universities bear the lion^s 
share of library costs* the centers invest a substantial 
portion of their ovn monies in building up these col lec- 
tions # 

The implications of these data are that if one is 
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to plan for future developaient of area*relevant collec-* 
tiont in the aajor uulvereitlest the deliberations oust 
include the directore of the overall library ae veil ae 
the centers, since it is by and large the expenditures 
of unrestricted university £un4s that are involved. 
These data also aean that if either the universities* 
consitment to sustain these collections or the Title ?I 
support is vithdrswn, it is our area-related national 
library resources that will suffer- 

In addition to the concerns of the center and of 
the library adainistra tion. our inquiry has touched 
briefly on one other level of library affairs that is 
also crucial to the future of our national resources in 
foreign materials. As we vill note belov, much of the 
current activity most directly relevant for the future 
of area*related collections is taking place at the level 
of the national networks — particularly OCLC, which 
serves 3»700 libraries in Horth America, including a 
substantial number of those with which we are concerned, 
and the RLG*s Research Library Informational Network 
(BLIN), which now includes 27 research libraries. These 
networks have been crated by member* libraries to help 
deal with their rising costs and shared problems of 
collection management. Many of the issues involving the 
area-related collections are ones that are or will be 
dealt with by the national network rather than at the 
level of the individual library. The KLG conspectus, 
which has permitted the SL& libraries to maximize their 
purchasing powers and to decrease redundancy, is now 
being used by the Association of Research Libraries as a 
tool to inventory the library resources of all major 
research libraries. 

Our inquiry into the status of area-related library 
collections made it clear, that the problans that were of 
most immediate concern vjaried by the interviewee's level 
in the library hierarchyl^Only by putting these views 
together can an overall picture of the current state of 
our national resources emerge- Hence, the following 
discussion of the current state and future growth of 
campus-based area-relevant library collections will 
first deal with issues as they are viewed from three 
different levels: the center, the individual library. 
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and th€ natiottal aetvork. 



THE CQITER PSaSFECTIfE 



Frobl«: 

Acquisitions has expaiided vithout the requisite 
espansioQ of staff to service the collectioas. 



The most frequently ^qpressed concern of the area 
specialist litarariaas and bibliograpberr-^although this 
varied somevhat by world area*-*was that while major 
collections have been assembled through the combined 
effort and funding of the universities* private donors» 
and federal agencies* almost all of the attention and 
funds have gone to acquisitions* There has been no 
comparable expansion in tlie nimber of specially trained 
librarians and bibliographers to manage these collec- 
tions* Horeover* when financial pressores make reduc- 
tions inevitable* every effort is made to maintain the 
flow of acquisitions while staff costs are reduced* 

This IS especially troublesome for the centers* 
since* as ve have shown* their own funds tend to be tied 
up m support of acquisitions* while all or most of the 
staff costs iare carried on library budgets. The 
centers* leverage is least where they feel the need is 
the greatest* and the on-again/of f-again nature of Title 
VI has even more disastrous consequences for staffing 
than for acquisitions: except for serial publications* 
purchases can be postponed or curtailed* but staff costs 
are continuous and long term. Thus* centers have diffi- 
culty using their funding as leverage for long-term 
staffing commitments by the library* 

This problem seems to be serious and widespread 
enough to justify a special effort to expand the spe- 
cialised library staff available to the centers* and to 
do so in a targeted* long-term fashion that will make 
expanded staffing possible. There is not enough slack 
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in the monies currently available to centers to accom-** 
plifih thifl pur9o«a« and financially pr eased librariea 
are unlikely to be able to resiKiiid to thie need vithoat 
out aide help- 
It is not enough just to increase the number of 
staff members attached to the area-related collections. 
It is also important that the prof esaionalisation of the 
area specialist librarian or bibliographer » a process 
already under vayt ^ould continue* Library and infor- 
mation management is bec<«ing too technical a field to 
be grafted onto a language and area competency by on- 
the-job experience* A recent report by the Joint 
Advisory Committee to the East Aaian Library Progrems 
expressed concern about the qualifications of those 
currently emerging ixom the major library schools, with 
particular reference to those trained %p handle East 
Asian collections.^ Much the same point can be made for 
the other area studies groups. 

A pivotal investment for the field vould be the 
development of a satisfactory training mix of language 
and area competency r-nd technical library and informa- 
tion management skills* Once such a curriculum is 
enveloped,, specially earmarked' ./^ V vshipa should be set 
aside for students trait i. ' : ea-related librar- 

ians. One bonus from su«.w an investment vould be the 
amelioration of what has been a persistent problem in 
the field: because of a lack of technical competenciest 
area specialist librarians have sometimes l^en isolated 
vithin their own libraries and certainly within national 
library activities. 

BecommradatiM : 

Specially earmarked funds c ixbrary staff salaries 
should be added to current Title VI allocations to 
centers. 

Together with a nstional organization such as the 
Coun;:il on ^abrary Resources, area studies librarians 
should develop a curriculum for new or supplemental 
training to upgrade their skills and to learn the new 
information technologies that are becoming increasingly 
important for research universities. 
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Bacl^loy of foreign lapeuAye materiala. 



Problc«; 

The normal processes of cataloguing nev acquisitions 
create time lags and gaps in the availability of area^ 
relevant materials, particularly those in the languages 
indigenous to the various regions* 



A second problem often expressed in interviews with 
area specialist librarians was the extent tcr which 
important books or serials acquired by individual li- 
braries or by the Library of Congress either were 
processed very slowly> or were never catalogued at all* 
This was especially true of books a«id serials in the 
less commonly taught languages* The feeling frequency 
expressed was that the central processing mechanisms 
that handled most acquisitions satisfactorily left as 
an unattended resi lue a substantial portion of the woiks 
language and area scholars were concerned with. Virtu- 
ally all major research libraries manage to make their 
backlogs available to their own faculty via minimal 
cataloguing — authort titlet place of publications and 
date — but in very few instances is this information made 
available to other potential users* 

No' one knowj how large this bacldog is; how impor'-' 
tant the un catalogued items are to the core area-related 
collection of either an individual library or the 
national library collection; and how many of the titles 
would require minimal or full cataloguing. However^ 
even in the absence of precise figureSf references to 
these cataloguing gaps were frequent enough to justify a 
special effort to reduce at least the most important 
portion of this backlog* 

In the lot^g run> of course, the ideal solution is 
to improve the central cataloguing process so that this 
backlog is removed and does not reaccumulate* In the 
short run» it might be useful to develop one or more 
supplemental cataloguing strategies» utilising the 
special language and area competencies dispersed 
throughout the centers. Suggestions that were made 
include 1) a lAiared cost system of cataloguing through 
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the Library of Congress* in which a university library 
would get a fixed reimtmraement for unique additions to 
the general catalogue repository; 2) an equivalent 
system managed through one or both of the major library 
networks, OCLC or RLIM; 3) ex|mnding the specialized 
library staff at one or a few camr**s-ba8ed centers to 
handle such materials; 4} exchange of xerografAic repro- 
ductions of title pages to selected topical or disci- 
plinary specialists; and S) itinerant cataloguers who 
would regularly visit libraries to manage the cata*^ 
loguing of those area-related materials that were most 
difficult to deal with under normal handling pro- 
cedures. 

RmcommendatloB : 

Pilot projects should be launched to determine the 
nature and the scale of cataloguing lags and gaps* and 
the best method or combination of methods to reduce th&a 
both retrospectively and prospectively. 



Special costs of acquiring foreign lanpiAge materials, 
Problem: 

As in cataloguing, there are special difficulties in 
area-related acquisitions that the current general 
library acquisition strategies are not adequately 
handling. 



The third general concern of center librarians has 
to do with acquisitions, not so murb the general level 
of acquisitions — since, as we have seen, acquisition 
policy and costs were borne on most campuses by the 
central library administration — but the special problems 
of acquisitions abroad, particularly in the developing 
countries, where book buying and bibliographic control 
were less systematic. In particular, area librarians 
were worried about being able to sustain their visits 
abroad to make targeted purchases supplementing the 
normal acquisition strategies of libraries* It was felt 
that the difference t^tween a top^quality research li- 
brary collection and one sufficient only for general- 
ized teaching purposes depended heavily on these 
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supplemeotal purchases* With the proposed reduction in 
overseas representation hy the Library of Congres8» this 
concern vas enhanced; in the case of South Asian stud* 
iest the prospect is for i&minent catastrophes since 
none of the programs has had to set up its own corapre** 
^ hensive collection system for several decades. 

The problem of overseas acquisitions is a prime 
candidate for collalK>rative and combined acquisition 
strategies to be developed by centers vorfcing in con* 
junction with their libraries* In the long run» these 
strategies should be carried out in collaboration with 
institutions in the countries as veil* 

One useful suggestion made to us was that a 
mechanism be set up on a pilot basis in one or more of 
the Latin American countries for bibliographic control 
and improved acquisitionst especially for governmental 
and academic publications* This might be established as 
a collaborative international project by U.S. and Latin 
American members of SALitLN (Seminar on the Acquisition 
of Latin American Library Materials)* Such a mechanism 
vould not only reduce the expense of acquisition trips 
for the major U»S. research libraries, but vould also 
put into place a structure that could be used 
advantageously by all interested university libraries in 
this country — and to some extent by Latin American 
libraries as veil* The professional competency in Latin 
American library science circles has now developed to a 
level to make this feasible in a number of places* and 
if it could be brought off successfully, the project 
could resolve one of the major hin<farances to collection 
development for that world area. The model would lend 
itself to other parts of the world as well. The highly 
effective Library of Congress acquisition and 
cataloguing program in New Delhi is another model« one 
vhose imminent demise should be viewed with considerable 
alarm* 

Secommendation : 

Each area studies group should explore the special prob** 
lems of acquisitions as they relate to the countries 
with which they are concerned, and draw up collective 
plans for ensuring the flow of acquisitions, particular- 
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ly those aucb aa gaverraent and acadamic publications 
that tend to eacapa the normal acquisition process. 



Problai: 

Ares-related collections present special problesiSt both 
in their groiiing size and in processing and management 
costs. At Che same time^ they are too marginal to the 
general collection, and their utilization rates are too 
lov» to justify continued expansion of uncommitted 
university resources for them. 



While the area librarians and center directors are 
concerned with supplementing the current staff ingf cata*- 
loguing, and acquisition policy with respect to the 
srea**related collectionst the librarians and university 
administrators responsible for library budgets vhcm ve 
incervievi^d are concerned about their ability to con- 
tinue their current activities with respect to these 
collections. 

In a vayt these specialized collections are in the 
same position as instruction in the uncommonly taught 
languages: they are imiM>rtant to the center's function- 
ing, but i&arginal to the university's primary concerns; 
thejf are high-cost items* Imt they have relatively low 
utilization rates; vhile there is a fairly constant flow 
of some external monies to cover some of the costs of 
the connection, the vast majority of the expense is met 
from general university re^enwis« Hencet area-relevant 
library expenditures are natural and highly visible 
candidates for curtailment when institutional resources 
become constrained. Moreover* since they lie at the 
margin of the overall concerns of libraries and library 
associations* it is natural that some of the special 
problems of language- and area-relevant collections are 
not fully met. 

The argument that the universities and the librar- 
ies spend far more on works related to the United States 
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and Europe is not persuasive. Vith seraingly gecmetri- 
cal increases in acquisition costs» with quantum jmpe 
in the number of lN>oks and serials being published in 
many conntriest and vith a rapidly expanding area col- 
lection's relative drain on general library resourcest 
including shelf space* more and more librarians see 
trouble ahead. They recall thad vith the help of 
foundation and federal funding* there vas a rapid build- 
up of collections vben the area programs first expanded. 
Since then, acquisition levels have fluctuated vildly 
vith the availability of federal funds* and unrestricted 
university funds hc^e not been available in the amounts 
required to replace declining federal support* The 
pre^rious nature of Title VI support has been especiid- 
ly damaging to a sustained acquisition policy. 

Librarians also feel that the area center faculty 
and the area^focused bibliographers have not exercised 
enough uniform quality control to keep coMection growth 
in check and, thust to make processing requirements 
realistic. There is the added feeling that the grovth 
trajectories envisaged by many cirea centers have led to 
too much redundancy in collecting* and that coordinated 
policies for area-relevant acquisitions are too slov in 
developing* 

As in the case of scarce language instruction* 
ominous storm clouds are gathering at the universities 
vith respect to the maintenance and contint^d expansion 
of area-related library collections^ While the system 
seems to be vorking fairly veil at the present time* it 
vould be well to anticipate some of the problems ^.hat 
vill inevitably occur in the near future. Again* as in 
the case of area and language instruction* pur national 
resource may be dangerously veakened by having the same 
marginal retrenchment decisions made on every campus at 
the same time* 

Eecommendation : 

A major reviev of problems vith the area-related collec- 
tions should be made* but from the perspective of the 
universities and general librarians in addition to the 
specialists attached to those collections. 
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IBS RATIONAL VIEH 



A atrategy for col labor Ation And comolemeiitar itv of 

Redundancy in area-related collectionsy coupled with 
rialng coats and increases in the volme of materials to 
tie acciuired and storedp sake it urgent that plans be 
developed for coaploientarity and diared resources among 
universities. 



Most of the concerns discussed above are shared by 
all libraries, not limited to area-^related collections. 
The central problem for language and area studies as 
veil as for libraries as a whole is veil stated in a 
recent publication of the HLG: 

BLG is fotmded on the recognition that neither 
significant increases in library purchasing 
pover nor reductions in demand for library 
services are likely in the foreseeable future, 
that the volume of information on vhich modern 
scholarship depends vill continw to growt and 
that in decades ahead, individual collections, 
regardless of their siae and history, vill be 
forced to m ove incr ea singly away from 
comprehensive acquisition policies* 

The creation of RLG is an effort by research 
universities and independent research librar- 
ies to manage the transition from locally 
self-sufficient and in<tependently comprehend 
sive collections to a nationvide system of 
interdependence that vill preserve and enhance 
our national capacity for research in all 
fields of kn(wledge and improve our ability to 
locate and retrieve relevant information.^ 

A similar statement of aims could be presented fro^ 
publications of the other major national library net' 
vork, OOiC. 
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The custodiang of area-related collections must 
realise thr impoaaibility of continuing with the current 
practice of building each collection as if it were the 
only such collection in the country* A strategy for 
collaboration and a soveaent toward complesentarity and 
efficient transiK>rt of needed materials among libraries 
are vital to their survivalp particularly in view of 
what we have outlined above: area-related collections* 
aarginality to the general university collections; the 
immense expansion in the materials necessary for a good 
research collection; and the fact that the bulk of the 
costs are being met from general university revenues. 
Past efforts in this direction have not included all 
area studies groups and have not gone far enough. It is 
essential that discussions on rationalization and com- 
plementarity among area-related collections make pro- 
gress in the near future» and this should be a precondi- 
tion to any substantial increase in support for these 
collections. 

Fortunatelyi there has been considerable progress 
on problems of information sharing and complementarity 
at the national level of library managementi the library 
network. All of the libraries of which the research-* 
level area-related collections are a part participate in 
at least one of these networks* In a number of cases, 
area specialist librarians have been directly involved 
in creating the facilities for information bating and 
bibliographic control among member institutions* 

It is essential that all the area studies groups 
participate in the consideration of the problems affec*^ 
ting their collections* As in the case of centralized 
cataloguingf the special problems of area-related col- 
lections, particularly where difficult languages are 
involved* call for special attention* Moreover, the 
geographic spread of area centers within the United 
States, plus problems of even more widely dispersed need 
for access to the few research-level collections, call 
for special solutions. A contribution to realistic 
discussion would be tabulations on the extent, nature, 
and geographic spread of the use of the various area- 
related collections* Such tabulations would at least 
help indicate which materials are of sufficient general 




use that all najor collections should have them, and 
which ooei are largely of an archival naturet stored for 
possible future use* They mi^t also help to determine 
hew wide the geographic area of collaboration mig^t be« 

le i i—m daticm; 

Language and area specialists must participate actively 
in the ongoing efforts of the national library networks 
to develop mechanisms for a division of labor and col^ 
laboration in the development of collections; and they 
must make their own suppl mental plans* To these ends, 
a special task force ought to be created within each 
area studies group to engage in such planning. Preced- 
ing that planning, a ntnoiber of studies of patterns of 
use of the collections should be undertaken* 



la addition to this general problra of rational iaa** 
tion and reducing redundancy in collections, the 
national-level library associations have been grappling 
with a number of problems that face libraries in general 
but have special relevance to area-related collections* 



Adapting non-Roaan scripts to the computariged network . 
Problem: 

The problems of computer management of nonrRoman scripts 
must be solved before full inclusion of area-related 
collections in the current bibliographic and shared 
cataloguing arrangements can be assured* 



The national library networks have made a j;reat 
de«l of nrngreas in creating data bases and &yti^mB o£ 
on-line computer storage of bibliographic information; 
shared cataloguing responsibilities; finding which li- 
braries have which publications; and accessing those 
materials through interlibrary loans or phottl-^reproduc- 
tion* To assure that ares'-rel event collections can take 
full advantage of these facilitiea, the adaptation of 
non-Roman scripts to computer storage, referencing, and 
trausmisBion must first be accomplished. Some of the 
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area atudiea groups have already been iavolved in auch 
efforts* For instance* a conmittee of representatives 
of East Asian libraries haa assisted the VtlXi in develop- 
ing a system for including in the computerized network 
of catalogued titles materials in Qiinese» Japaneset and 
Korean ideographs. OCLC has recently demonstrated a 
similar system* An extension of this process to Arabic 
and some of the South Asian scripts is a natural next 
step. 

Bill <n Hilar inn : 

Those area studies groups vhere the indigenous languages 
use a non-Koman script should vork with the national 
library networks to adapt thoae scripts so that they can 
be entered into the general computerized bibliographic 
and information-sharing facilities* 

Inventory of exis t iny overaeas hibl ioyr aphic services 
and data bases. 

Problsa: 

While one of the most promising developments in 
cooperative information storage and retrieval is the 
combination of bibliographic information with access to 
ongoing data basess a systematic review of overseas 
sources that might be added to such computer accessed 
systems has not been made* 

In today's worldt where a flood* not a dearths of 
information is the problem facing the researcher, the 
tools that introduce order into bibliographic searches — 
for instance, the ability to make a rapid search for 
publications by topic — arc an invaluable addition to the 
national catalogues of publications issued in each 
country. When to these is added the ability to tap into 
not just published books and journals but data bases> 
the value of such systems is enhanced even further* 

The national library networks are developing just 
auch systems* but as yeti those interested in area-- 
related collections have not addressed the issue as to 
whether there are similar combinations of bibliographic 
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search and data base acceaa that might serve their 
needs* Moreover, as more and more countries develop 
their ovn bibliographic and data base facilities — for 
instance* the National EtUnographic Library at Kyoto, 
Japant or the feasible mov^ent of sense of the responsi-* 
bility for the human r^ilations area files to that 
country— this matter of syst^atic and ordered informa'* 
tion importation vill become increasingly important for 
language and area specialists* 

Bf m—tndmtion : 

Language and area specialists should conduct an inven* 
tory of existing bibliogratAiic services and data bases 
vith reference to the countries of their specialisation* 
with an eye toward including them in existing library 
network facilities* 



PrcfiervatigB Qt material a* 
Problem: 

Materials in the collections are already deteriorating 
or are in danger of deterioration. A strategy for 
systematic preservation must be devised* 



The national library netvorks have begun to devote 
concerted attention to the physical deterioration of 
materials in their collections. This very general 
problem facing libraries is of special importance to 
those concerned with area**related collections* Particu** 
larly in books and periodicals published in developing 
countries, the quality of the paper and binding is so 
poor (for Instance, the acid content of the paper is 
uniformly too high) that the shelf life of the work is 
quite short. Substantial portions of area-related col- 
lections that were acquired at considerable expense are 
deteriorating on the shelves. In some cases, the paper 
la so poor that libraries refuse to bind them* 

The best cArrent answer to this problem is repro- 
duction of these works by microphotography* But while 
there are some programs of joint distribution of micro- 
films among area studies groups, the only large-^scale 
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ongoing programs ve are aware of to comrert substantial 
collections to aicrofilo are confined to itoerican 
materials* Ihe preservation of the materials in their 
collections should be one of the primary concerns of 
language and area specialists* 



Funds and efforts should be marshaled by the language 
and a^ea studies centers to develop* in collaboration 
vith the national literary organisationSf a leased plan 
to begin the process ol preserving existing materials in 
the area-relevant collections that are in danger of 
deterioration* 



Monitoring o ur national library and information 
resources, 

FroMca: 

Efforts scattered throughout the language and area 
community and directed at scmie or all of these problems 
vill be maximally productive only if they are 
coordinated and fitted into an overall plan for the next 
development stage for language and area studies* 



Central to any process of development vith respect 
to area-related library collections is not just the 
funds to allov these problems to be facedt but the 
creation of an inter- institutional monitoring process 
that makes dispersed activities cumulative rather than 
duplicative* In a final parallel to our national 
resources for teaching the scarce languageSf the 
national interest is only partly served by attending to 
the adequacy of the collection in a particular institu- 
tion* Of at least equal interest is what the decisions 
and events in individual institutions mean for the 
national cross-sectional area-^rela ted library 
resources* Unless our resource base is constantly re- 
viewed from this perspective* once again an accumulate' ^ 
of the same decisions made on every campus may result in 
an imbalance in our national stock of materials* 



Thust for the library aspficts of area studies, an 
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intensive review of the status of resources — acquis!- 
tioQSt proceisiiugt pr eservatioot access^-should take 
place every three yeara* The review should involve the 
strongest representatives of the scholarly and the li-* 
brary worlds, directors of libraries as well as subject 
specialists, and should work f ros a few commisaioned 
studies done competently and precisely. Not all pos- 
sible topics would have to be touched on each time, but 
the sessions would help set standards for performance 
ihat are intellectually sound and fiscally and adminis- 
tratively responsible* 



Rei i—iiiidaticm; 

To monitoi progress in the various problem areas and to 
help coordinate effort, a central monitoring and coor- 
dinating facility iAiould be created* It would include 
not only representatives of the various area studies 
groups, but those in charge of libraries as a whole and 
representatives of the major national library organiza- 
tions. 



So that the language and area studies centers can 
play a constructive role at the margin of general li- 
brary policy, funds will have to be made available to 
the^- to be spent on; 

1. Additional staff for processing and biblio- 
graphic work shared between the center and the library* 

2. Specialized and supplemental acquisitions, par- 
ticularly that carried out overseas. 

3. An expanded contribution to the general library 
fund at the center's institution for acquisition and 
processing costs of area-related materials. 

4. Cataloguing, both retrospectively and ongoing, 
of materials likely to be missed in the centralized 
standardized cataloguing process* 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMEMDATIONS 
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S« IkweLopiBent o£ a plan and a atratagy for reduc- 
ing collactioa raduadancy and increaaing intern-collec- 
tion faring of reaourcea* 

6. Esttending the on-line bibliographic retrieval 
and data storage ayatens to include arearrelarant mater 
rialai particularly thoae in nonrRoaan icripta« 

7. Working to preserve the materials already ac- 
quired through microfilming or other techniques. 

8. Monitoring our national library and information 
resources- 

Continuity of funding is aa important as levelt 
since many of theae problems vill be vitb us for some 
time* Not all of these aetivitiea should take place at 
the level of the individual cent art nor be funded 
throu^ thea> but centers Aould band together to bring 
collective funding and their ^n point of viev to the 
discourse to assure that their interests are served. 
Iheir advocacy role should not be limited to their own 
institutions* 
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Concisions 



To itmmarise the points raised ia the foregoing 
discussion, ve herewith extract the statement of the 
problems uncovered in the coarse of the investigation 
and the recommendations for solving those problems. 
They are presented under the headings utilised in the 
te^. so that the full discussion on (^ach of these points 
can Oe referred to« 



Probl«: 

Xvo parallel systems of instruction in the uncommonly 
tau^t languages have grown up» one within the govern** 
meat agencies and one «on the campuses* While th^ serve 
somewhat different purposes and do so within different 
institutional context s» they can be mutually supportive, 
niere are no established mechanisms for liiaring problems 
and solutions* 

Eecomradaticm : 

A series of national conferences of f^ernment and aca^ 
de^ic language teachers should convened on an annual 
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basis for each of the major language families. Their 
purpose would be to share information about problems*"^ 
pedagogical technology* and materials. The hosts would 
be the Inter- Agency Language Roundtable on the govern- 
ment side» and on the academic side one or more of the 
national organizations, such as the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, the American Council of Teachers of Foreign 
Languages, or the Modern Language Association, and the 
professional organisations of the teachers of each 
language* 



Problem: 

The cost of teaching lov-density languages is increas- 
ingly ditficult to justify in traditional adminisrative 
budgetary terms- The basic reason for high costs is 
small and decentralised d^and for instruction by stu- 
dents who require high-level language skills for re- 
search and other purposes. Some coverage of all 
languages is needed. 

BecoHiendmtian : 

A supplemental national support program should be de- 
vised to assure the continuation of our capacity to 
teach the least commonly taught languages on our cam- 
puses. Some Title VI funds should be specifically ear- 
marked for this purpose instead of coming out of the 16Z 
of general center support currently allocated for lan- 
guage instruction. Each major center receiving support 
should be required to cover at a minimum one of the 
least commonly taught languages relating to it3 area, 
with careful attention to complementarity both within 
the program and nationally. In addition, partially 
supported posts to sustain instruction in languages that 
are judged to be critical to the national interest would 
be open to national competition; be subject to siiaring 
with an institution or set of institutions; and be 
-rntingent upon the development of a national coopera- 
tive plan tor the maintenance and sharing of instruction 
in the least commonly taught languages for each area 
studies group. 



SUSTAINING mSTIMG NATIONAL RESOURCES 
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CimcltiaioM 



Ue vould, hovever, postpone expao8ion into nw languages 
until 8oae of tha iasuea discuaaed belov are (tealt with. 



Problea: 

The needa, reaources* and probleaa of inatroction in the 
various languagea are quite different* Uencet any next** 
atage planning auat he tailored to the special needs of 
each area group. Simultaneous attention to all Ian* 
guagea la not practical* 

ReccMendat ion : 

Experiment programs for upgrading campua^hased lan^ 
guage inatruition ahould begin vith Japanese, Chineae, 
luaaian, and Arabic. 



A COMNDN NEmC OF LAIffiUAGE FKOFICIENCT 

Problem: 

In the academic training aystem, there ia now no stanr 
<Lardiaed vay of measuring an individual'a language 
skills. This impedes efficient articulation acroas the 
levels of training and certification of ap individual'a 
akill level. Furthermore* tu« differential effective-- 
ness of pedagogical styles and teaching materials cannot 
be established. 

gec u M im datioa; 

A major effort should be undertaken* within both the 
Department of Defenae and the campua^based teaching 
systems for the less commonly taui^t languagea* to de-* 
velop a ccmimon* prof iciency^based metric These efforts 
should be carried on in a parallel fashion within the 
various teaching establishments to en^inre their maximal 
applicability to the particular needa of each inatitu* 
tion and language* But ^forts ahould be coordinated on 
the government side by a committee of the Znter^Agency 
Language Boundtable* and on the acad^ic side by exist* 
ing ccordir^ting institutions and organisationa euch as 
the American Council of Teachers of Foreign Languagea, 
the Center tor Applied Linguisticst and the area* 
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Specific language teaching organiasations vhere expertise 
can ^ aaaembled* In addition* sf^cial efforts muat be 
aade to assure the widespread use of existing tests and 
those to be developed* Once these aeasures are adopted* 
basic research on the effectiveness of various teaching 
strategies needs to be encouraged. 



Problea: 

High-level competency in the less cosaonly taught lan- 
guages is difficult to achieve and maintain* and the 
number of Americans who hatve done so is too small* The 
competency of many presumed language and area special- 
ists is inadequate. Too many students are graduating 
vith too low a level of language competency* 

l^r 1,1 iindmt iom : 

The next stage of development in language and area 
studies should include specific measures to raise^rtbe 
general standard of langt&age competencies throughout the 
field* and* in the case of the best students* provide 
both the time and the facilities for truly advanced 
language competencies to be acquired. As a goal* all 
students accepted for the most advanced language and 
area training should show by performance on a standard 
proficiency test a minimal level 2 proficiency. For 
some area studies groups* this may require an interim 
transitional stage to allow time for approaching that 
norm* but goals should be set now. i 

Ck>ntinuous and more extensive funding should be provided 
to support existing overseas advanced language training 
centers* and to enable more students to attend them. An 
effort fhould be made to establish such facilities in 
world areas where they do not now exist. 

A collaborative effort involving Doth academic and 
government language teachers should be launched to de* 
velop catisfactory teaching technologies for raising 
listening and speaking proficiency to the higher skill 
levels. 
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SERVING DIVERSE CLIQITELES 



Tor little XB known about va]fs in which language learn-^ 
ing atyles and needs o£ individuals are beat aatched 
with pedagogical approaches. It ia fairly certain that 
the format and timing of present campus-based instruc- 
tion is optimal for only a limited group of learnerst 
mainly initial learners* 

Mcrunindation : 

A major collaborative effort involving both the academic 
and the government language teaching worlds should be 
launched to conduct the necessary basic research and to 
develop satisfactory programs to maintaini reinforcet 
restore* and upgrade the language competencies of the 
existing cadre of language and area specialists* 

Funds should be allocated for research^ erperimentatiouy 
and initial program development to cakr. available in* 
struction in the less commonly taught languages to a 
geographically dispersed clientele* to learners other 
than aegree- seeking students. 



Problem: 

Pluralistic efforts to deal with the achievement of 
high-level language proficiency and coverage of lan^ 
guages can achieve only limited results* 

Recoamendat ion : 

Support is recommended to establish a set of special 
language instruction resource centers to stimulate and 
coordinate moovative work in language teaching. 



Problem: 

Those tunds necessary to carry out many of the tasks 
indicated above are currently not available anywhere in 
the federal government or aiaong the private foundations* 
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KecoMBieailAt ion : 

A federal fund should be created that is apecifically 
charged with the support of research and program devel- 
opaent m language pedagogy « 'Riis fund can be channeled 
through existing organizations, but the efforts of these 
organizations must be coordinated so that a coherent 
policy serving the national interest can be devised and 
implemented* Should the current definitions of mission 
of the existing agencies make this impossible* a new> 
centrally administered fund must be created. 



RECAPITULATION— AN ACTKW PLAN FOR LAMGtliyGE PEDAGOGY 

1) De/elop a common metric that is language perform 
mance-oriented and calibrated for all levels of fluency. 
Equally important is encouraging the adoption of this 
common metric oa as vide a basis as possible on cam** 
puses* throughout the government, and by other 
employers* 

2) Give special emphasis to the achievement of more 
advanced skills — oral as well as written — than is com^ 
monly the case nov« This task calls for the establish- 
ment of new norms of acceptable language competency in 
those area studies groups in which they are currently 
low; for the creation of new pedagogical styles and 
learning situations tnat emphasize higher-level skills: 
and for longer-term fellowship programs that make it 
possible tor students to acquire those skills. 

3) Supplement the existing campus-based organiza- 
tional style tor language instruction. This task will 
include an increased use of intensive year-long, semes- 
ter, or summer courses in which only language Bkills are 
taught; the creation of teaching facilities and materi- 
als to deal with language skill maintenance and upgrad- 
ing for the existing stock of specialists; the develop- 
ment of the capacity to teach students who cannot reside 
physically at major centers of language instruction or 
vho need to proceed at their own pace; and the creation 
of learning opportunities for those other than rrgul&r 
students who need to learn a language outside the normal 
academic format. 
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4} Create a aeriea of campua-based language teach^ 
ing reaource centers, linked to a central coordinating 
body. This network vill aaaemble technical resources; 
conduct basic and applied research; help prepare and 
evaluate teaching materials and approaches; train 
teachers; administer tests needed for accrediting stu** 
dents and teachers; conduct prototype intensive language 
instruction programs; and maintain a capacity to pro- 
vide» on demand* instruction in the least commonly 
taught languages not available elsewhere* It will also 
act as liaison between the campus-baaed efforts and 
those of the Department of Defense and other government 
and private language teaching enterprises. 

5) Provide the financial resources necessary to 
conduct sustained research and experimentation in Ian* 
guage pedagogy^ A special fund should be established 
either w?thin an existing granting program or as a 
distinct tan^ ag program. 

Chanter 3 : Area Competency 



AREALITY IN TRAINING 

Froblen; 

Area tr:*ini^g has been too heavily concentrated in the 
disciplinary departments* so that stuckints becoming area 
specialists cannot develop broad perspectives or profes- 
sional skills as components of their expertise* 

Secosmiendat iom : 

Area training should include a substantial amount of 
area-specific work in the discipline in which a student 
is specializing! plus supplemental area-si^cif ic work in 
other disciplines outside the major» and either classi- 
cal or modern training* depending on which period com" 
plements the primary emphasis* 

2S2 



SPECIAL COST OF TRAINING 



Problea: 

The need for experience overseas and the breadth and 
long duration of training aean that students training to 
become area specialists need more money to complete 
their training than non-area-oriented sti* tents* 



The amount of support to graduate students in area 
studies should reflect the special requirements of their 
training. It should include sufficient funds for a mid-" 
training sojourn in the area; advanced language training 
in the country where the language is spoken; a sojourn 
to carry out dissertation research ; a period of time to 
vrite up research findings; and post-doctoral research. 

Funds for the first two or three years of training 
should be provided through centers; thereafter, funds 
should be awarded through national competitions* In the 
national competitions, language proficiency and general 
area knowledge will be rewarded. Nationally competitive 
awards should be portable and should carry with them 
appropriate institutional fees. 



Problemi: 

The disciplinary distribution of specialists and stu- 
dents trailing to be specialists is skewed. Specialists 
tend CO be underr epr esented in the social sciences*** 
especially economics, sociology, and psychology — and in 
the applied disciplines that may be most directly rele* 
vant to public policy. The conditions underlying these 
imbalances are self-perpetuating* 

Kecrniiiidatioti : 

To assure at iea*?t replacement of the present stock of 
specialists with scarce disciplinary-area skill combina- 
tions, a set of apprenticeship fellowships should be put 
at tbe disposal of eminent scholars for students wishing 
to enter these specialties. These mentors should be 
selected by distinguished national panels. Tlie students 
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in turn would be selected fros a national pool of appli- 
cants Dy these laentors. As in the case of the advanced 
fellowships described in the previoua section* these 
apprentice tel low ships vould be of four years* durationt 
flexible and por table-*-a t the discr-^tion of the 
aentors — both domestically and abroadi and vould carry 
appropriate institutional fees* 

To e3q>and the corps of special istSp established scholars 
should be enabled to acquire language and area skills or 
new country coinpe tencies. as in the International 
Research and Exchanges Board dual*competency program. 
For newly trained specialists within applied or profes*- 
sional disciplinary fields, sufficient resources should 
be invested to allow tor the acquisition of both a fully 
developed disciplinary or technical skillt and a high 
degree of language and area competency. 

EFFECTIVE OEMAIID AND NATIONAL NEED FOR SPECIALISTS 
Probl«: 

Effective demand for area specialists in terms of job 
opportunities is decreasingt at the same time that the 
national need for high-quality specialists continues. 

Recommendat iom : 

The number of fellowships for new entrants into the 
field should be reduced and made highly selective. The 
savings rrom this reduction* plus any additional re- 
sources necessary, should be used for the establishment 
of the proposed nationally competitive! longer'^term* 
portable, flexible fellowship, and for the fellowships 
specially earmarked for missing or endangered components 
in the national resource base. 

A pressing agenda tor the field is to explore ways to 
bring national need and effective demand into closer 
agr eement • 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF RESEARCH 



Problca: 

Research aina oa the caapufi are too lioited* Scholars 
do not expect to be able to obtain funding for large- 
scale, coilaborative> aulti-year projects; they there- 
fore tend not to think of their ovn research in these 
terms and do not pursue funding beyond that necessary to 
cover their ovn salary and possible travel costs. 

Wi fii—tmdatiiw : 

To encourage the development of the larger-'scale, 
longer-^tero research that would draw in a number of 
faculty members and help to train studentSi Title VI 
should be amended to include a small research fund for 
each center to cover the early phases of major project 
generation^ and support for students to gain experience 
in research apprenticeships. In addition» more funding 
for larger-scale research should be made available and 
more taculty members should be apprised of the strategy 
of applying for and adninistering major grants* 

ACADEMIC COVERA<*E OF THE RSEARCB FROSDCT 
Problm: 

Left to the unconstrained preferences of scholars, re^ 
search coverage — in either geographic or disciplinary 
terms or both — has important gaps« 

RecoomendatioB : ^ 

An organization or organizations should be identified 
and a procedure established to monitor the cross- 
sectional research product of language and area studies; 
to identify countries and topics that the laissez-faire 
selection of research topics has missed; and to disperse 
and afjminister funds to fill in those gaps. 
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POLICY RELEVANCE AND UTILZZATKHI OF 1HE RESEARCH PRODDCT 

Thcire are important substantive doaains and types of 
research vith a direct relevance to national policy 
decisions that are not getting enough attention frop. 
language and area special iatSi nor are federal agencies 
disposed to use the research that is produced. 

RecoHsoidatioa : 

The organiaa'^ion(s) given responsibility for monitoring 
and supplementing the general substantive coverage of 
research by language and area studies specialists should 
be charged vith special attention to and funding for 
. policy-relevant research* Ibis research^ while remain- 
ing basic or contextual in nature» will address some of 
the broad policy issues tacing the nation. In the 
meantime, Fart B of Title VI should be extended to 
include oasic research relevant to the general policy 
interests of American business abroad. 



FUNDING MimCY COVERAGE OF RESEARCH 

Problem: 

The narrovly focused missions ot the various government 
research funding agencies are responsible» in part, for 
the imbalances and lacunae in the research product. 

RecQHmeAdatiom : 

Funds should be provided to encourage research on topics 
that are currently not receiving attention. Three re*- 
search domains of high priority are l) large- and 
medium-scale collaborative research in both the social 
sciences and the humacities; 2) research on broadly 
defined policy-relevant topics; and 3) research relating 
to language teaching in the less commonly taught lan- 
guages* Support can be channeled through existing 
organizations, like the National Science Foundation, the 
National Endowment for the RumAuities, the Depar talent of 
Education, the Department of State, or the Smithsonian 
Institution, but vith funds clearly earmarked and award- 
ed m special competitions* Title VI should be amended 
if necessary to permit the provision of a small general 
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fund to each canter, to be used for project development. 

If the current pattern of agency granting of research 
funds is continued, then a central organisation monito- 
ring the effects of funding patterns on the cross- 
section of the research product should be created. If 
serious ittl>alances and gaps persist* a separate endow- 
ment to provide funds for international research ^ould 
be created* 



ACCESS OVERSEAS RESEARCH SITES 

Problem: 

Despite the existence of a durable network of trans- 
national scholarly contacts* access to research sites 
has oecome increasingly difficult to negotiate in many 
countries* and in some countries, the sponsorship of 
research by the Department of Defense may make access 
impossible. 

RecoMeadation : 

A major review should be undertaken of the obstacles to 
research access in other countries^ with a view to 
establishing bilateral mutual agreements to counter the 
deteriorating situation. 

Direct Department of Defense funding of overseas re- 
search should be dbne with great care and openness* and 
should be confined to those countries and' si tua tions 
wnere scholarly access to research sites will not as a 
/ consequence be thireatened. 

Chagfieg — Campus- Based and 'National OrgAnizAtions 

CAMHJS- BASED CENTffiS 

Problem: 

Federal tunding und^r Title VI has provided crucial 
flexible support for the collective activities of 
campus-based language and area studies programs* But 
the effectiveness of this support has been eroded by 
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inflation* by the brevity of the grant cycle, by 
shifting selection criteria based on policy swings 
vichin the Oepartoent of Education, and by periodic 
efforts to abolish the program. 

BecaM : ndatioa : 

A geaeral, flexible support program, such as that con* 
tained in the current Title VI program, should be con** 
tinued, since it rs essential for the vell-being of the 
tield.'' A Qkajor criterion in the provision of such 
federal support should be evidence of a strong and 
continuing university conmitaent. 

Center, support should be on a f ive-^year cycle, with 
staggered competitions, to allov adding to or deleting 
from the existing pool; of federally supported centers m 
interim years* 



NOf DIRFXTIOMS IN CEflTES SUPPORT 

Problem: 

The laissez-faire system of program support under Title 
VI has served veil the growth stage of language and area 
studies, but does not encourage the building of nev 
strengths in substantive domains of great national im- 
portance* 

Seconendatioa : 

A number of supplemental centers or center segments 
should be established via national cco&petition, to focus 
their research and teaching cn relatively neglected 
aspects in the internal development of language and area 
studies, such as 1) language pedagogy; 2) the special 
demands of successful undergraduate education for non-- 
specialists; and 3J policy-relevant issues of special 
concern to business and to the mission-oriented federal 
agencies. For^ the latter purposes, funding from those 
agencies should be provided. 
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THE NUMBER OF CENTERS 



Ptobln: 

At the present time, there is no rational basis, other 
|:han the aiaount of money appropriated, to determine hov 
many centers the federal government should support* 

RecoKiendaticai : . ^ 

Itecisions to change substantially the number of centers 
supported under Title VI should be postponed until the 
role of centers is redefined; som^ rree of specializa- 
tion is developed; criteria of i*<* al coverage can be 
applied; and more rigorous screening, including indica- 
tions of the level of competency of "vtuitents graduating 
from the program and institutional « iimitment, can be 
introduced. Any interim shifts in support should reduce 
the number o lover than the former lowest level of four 
to 3ix {frograms per vorld area» 



Frobleai: 

The present style of competition for Title VI centers is 
not suitable for specialized centers* 

RecoHiendaitioa : 

The center-monitoring pr ess should be expanded, with 
sutficient statf who have experience in on-^campus lan- 
guage and area centers and who are gi^lftip sufficient 
travel funds to measure proposed activities against on* 
campus reality; to carry out regular and ad hoc evalu** 
ations; and to conduct pinpointed planning studies. 
This statistical evaluation and planuiug center can be 
either sustained in-house, or contracted out. If the 
latter, it is essential that the results of its work be 
closely tied to the policy process. 



Problen: 

A number of organizations at the national level serve 
various collective needs of one or another aspect of the 
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tieldi but they axe not included in any durable funding 
prograo that addreasea the needs of language and area 
atudiea* 



A major reviev should be initiated to determine as 
precisely as possible what areas of redundancy and gaps 
there are in the collective needs of the field at the 
national or regional level. An overall strategy needs 
to De developed for assuring that these services are 
performed* Developing a substantial, durable source of 
funding tor these organizations that fulfill essential 
(overhead functions for the field is a high priority* 



ghagfcer Library and Information Services 



RESOURCE SHARII^ BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND UNIVERSITIES 
Problem: 

Except tor the activities of the Library of Congressi 
there is almost no sharing of information storage and 
library resources across the academic/goverm&ent divide. 

Recommendat ion : 

A task force and survey team should be established to 
reviev the current status and the possibilities for 
future development ot mutual support and interfacing 
between academic and government library and information 
storage systems. 



Problem : 

Acquisitions has expanded vithout the requisite expan-* 
sion of staff to service the collections* 

RucosBieadatimi : 

Specially earmarked funds for library staff salaries 
should be added to current Title VI allocations to 
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centers. 

Together with a national organization such as the 
Council on Library Resources, area studies librarians 
should develop a curriculum for nev or supplemental 
training to upgrade their skills and to learn the nev 
intormation technologies that are becoming increasingly 
important for research universities* 

Backloir of Foreign Lanyuaye Materials, 
Problem: 

The normal processes of cataloguing new acquisitions 
create time lags and gaps in the availability of ar'^a- 
relevant materials, particularly those in the languages 
indigenous to the various regions. 

RecoMKiidaticm : 

Pilot projects should be launched to determine the 
nature and the scale of cataloguing lags and gapst and 
the best method or combination of methods to reduce them 
both retrospectively and prospectively* 

Special Costs of Acquiring Foreign Languaye Materials, 
Probl«: 

As m cataloguing, there are special difficulties in 
area-^r elated acquisitions that the current general 
library acquisition strategies are not adequatelyX 
handling. 

Eeconenda t ion : 

Eacn area studies group should explore the special prob-*^ 
lems of acquisitions as they relate to the countries 
with which they are concerned, and draw up collective 
plans for ensuring the flow of acquisitions, particular-- 
ly those such as government and academic publications 
that tend to escape the normal acquisition process* 



Problea: 

Area-related collections present special problems, h^th 
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in their groviag size and in processing and management 
costs. At the same time* they are too marginal to the 
general coilectiont and their utilisation rates are too 
low, to justify continued expansion of uncommitted 
university resources for tbeja* 

tecoHeadat ion : 

A major review of problems vith the area-related collec- 
tions should be made, but from the perspective of the 
universities and general librarians in addition to the 
specialists attached to those collections. 



THE NATIONAL VIEW 
A Strategy for Collaboration and Compl^gntar i tv of 

Problem: 

\ Redundancy in area-^rela ted collections* coupled vith 
^ rising costs and increases in the volume of materials to 
be acquired and stored^ make it urgent that plans be 
developed for complementarity and ^ared resources among 
universities. ^ 

Eecommendat ion : 

Language and area specialists must participate actively 
in the ongoiiig ^efforts of the national library networks 
to aevelop mechanisms tor a division of labor and col- 
laboration in the development of collections; and they 
must make their own supplemental plans* To these ends, 
a special task force ought to be created within each 
area studies group to engage in such planning. Preced- 
ing chat plaaaing» a number of studies of patterns of 
use of the collections should be undertaken. 

Adapting Son-Roman Scripts to the Ccmputerized Network. 
Problem; 

The problems of computer management of non-Roman scripts 
must be solved before full inclusion of area-related 
collections in the current bibliographic and shared 
cataloguing arrangements can be assured* 
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EecoHaendation : 

Those area studies groups where the Indigenous languages 
use a non-Roman script should votk with the national 
library networks to adapt those scripts so that they can 
be entered into the general computerized bibliographic 
and information- sharing facilities* 

ly/entory of Eriating Overaeas Bibliographic Serviceq 

attd Pata Saees^ 

Probln: 

While one of the most promising developments in coopera- 
tive information storage and retrieval is the combina- 
tion of bibliographic information with access to ongoing 
data bases, a systematic review of overseas sources that 
might be added to such computer accessed systems has not 
li^en made* 

leci—i ndation : 

Language and area specialists should conduct an inven-- 
tory of existing bibliographic services and data bases 
with reference to the countries Ot. their specialization, 
wi th an eye toward including them in existing library 
network facilities* ^ 

Presprvfltion of Materials* 

Problea: 

Materials in the collections are already deteriorating 
or are in danger of deterioration* A strategy for 
systematic preservation must be devised* 

RecomBendatlon : 

Funds and efforts should be marshaled by the language 
and area studies centers to develo'p, in collaboration 
with the national library organizations, a phased plan 
to begin the process of preserving existing materials in 
the ar es'-rel evant collections that are in danger of 
deterioration* 
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Monitoriny Qur Mational Library and Infogmatlon Re- 
flour ce a. 



Problem: 

Efforts scattered throughout the language and area con-* 
munity and directed at some or all of these problems 
vill be maximally productive only if they are coordi- 
nated and fitted into an overall plan for the next 
develofment stage for language and area studies. 

Recoamendatiaii : 

To monitor progress in the various problem areas and to 
belp^ coordinate effortt a central monitoring and co- 
ordinating facility should created* It vould include 
not only representatives o the vsrious area studies 
groups, but those in charge of libraries as a vhole and 
representatives of the major national J^ibrary organisa- 
tions. 



This report's recommendations for nev programs or 
modification of existing programs call for a relatively 
small amount of additional funding* Indeedy they 
present a low-cost* high-leverage strategy that vill 
both secure the existing national resources in language 
and area studies built up at such great expense* and 
enable them to reach more fully the national interest 
goals originally set for them: to train high-quality 
students to an advanced level of language and area 
competency, and to produce a systematic body of knovl**' 
edge on other countries to inform our educational sys- 
tern* the public* and the makers of our national policy. 

In the letter transmitting this report to the 
Department of Defense* we have recommended that it play 
a direct role in funding the supplemental programs 
having to do with improving instruction in the less 
commonly taught languages* with the enhancement of 
library resources* and with the expansion of support for 
research, mainly in Soviet* West European* and East 
Asian studies* The recommendations in those sections of 
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the report, as veil as those in other sections* are 
addressed to other federal ageacies as veil, and to the 
private foundations, many of which are already provid- 
ing soiae support in one or another of these areas* 

Ckinsidered as a vhole» these individual reccRamenda" 
tions add up to an integrated, internally consistent 
strategy for the next stage of language and area stud- 
ies* "^^Piecemeal , crablike movement is not likely to 
bring about the major transformation herein recommended, 
particularly if there is no collective planning, intel- 
ligent allocation of resources, and effective monitoring 
of the progress of the f iej^« Accordingly, a more du- 
rable* dependable, and integrated federal funding 
strategy must be developed for the support of our na^ 
tional resource base in language and area studies* The 
individual missions of the various governmental agencies 
responsible for funding education and research do not 
collectively cover all the essenti&I parts of language 
and area studies. Moreover, the swings in funding 
levels applied for and granted under the National De- 
fense Educat?^. Act (Nl^) and the Ki^er Education Act 
(HEA) Title . have made long-range planning for lan- 
guage and are4. studies quite difficult. Whatever the 
ultimate level 'of funding, without an integrated! long- 
term strategy for support of the various aspects of 
language and area studies* this resource base is unlike- 
ly to fully serve the national interest, And will even 
slip away. 

The time has come* therefore, to consider the crea- 
tion of a central funding and administering body for 
language and area studies, and perhaps for other aspects 
«of international studies. Such a body might be a sepa- 
rate endowment or fouD^dation, paralleling the National 
Science Foundation and the National Endowments for the 
Arts and HumanitieSi or it might be appended to one of 
the existing governmental agencies* The Smithsonian 
Institution, with its mix of public and private funding 
and of domestic and overseas activities, is an especial- 
ly attractive possibility* The growing international 
activities of th? U.S. government should properly be 
called upon to provide some of the funds for such an 
endowment* In particular, in addition to earmarHod 
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annual appropriations from relevant agencies or directly 
froiB Congress, such a body should be supported by a 
share of monies f loving back into the U.S. Treasury from 
foreign loan repayments or f r'om sales of military and 
other equipment abroadi In the private sector, the body 
should be eligible to receive some of the non-»repatr in- 
stable profits held overseas by American business. The 
special purpose of the body would be to sustain our 
domestic and overseas investment in cosmopolitantzing 
our educational system and our society. 

The report of the Advisory Board on International 
Education Programs in the Department of Education re- 
cently made a similar reccmimendation: 

A National Fund for International Education 
should be created* This Fund should receive a 
portion of the ref lov funds generated by the 
overseas sale of U.S* Government military and 
other properties, and by interest payments on 
overseas technical assistance loans- In order 
to encourage contributions abroad from U*S. 
firms unable to repatriate prof itsi U.S. tax 
deductions should be permitted on contribu- 
tions made to the Fund abroad by their foreign 
subsidiaries.^ 

We ^concur with this recommendation. 



MONITORING 

In addition to fuller, more coordinated funding, 
the next stage of language and area studies clearly 
calls for a better-monitored process of support than has 
been characteristic of the last several decades. So 
long as laissez-faire growth was appropriate, the cur*^ 
rent information system worked reasonably well, but this 
is not enough for the future growth of the field. The 
kinds of new programs outlined above call for a regular 
flow of detailed information on the cross-sectional 
nature of the field — the collective results of the deci- 
slojna being made on individual campuses, and the ability 
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to monitor and evaluate ongoing programs much more 
closely than can be done at present. We arc not encour- 
aged by the apparent decline in the monitoring capacity 
^for the Title VI program vlthin^the Department of Educa* 
'tion, and, moreover, our review indicates that many more 
^aspects of language and area studies are now interfacing 
with government support programs that themselves require 
intensive monitoring and evaluation* 

'It is important to establish an independent 
monitoring, evaluation* and planning facility for lan- 
guage and area studies as a whole and for the federal 
programs thst help sustai^ it. Such a facility would 
maintain the regular statistical series that are useful^ 
for planning and for the allocation of resource? called 
'for in many of the programs outlined above. It would 
also regularly administer the peer reviews of operating 
programs needed to supplement the written application 
and reportiQg materials (hat are now the sole source of ^ 
information on their success. It would have the capa*- 
city to carry out ad hoc planning studies and evalua- 
tions as required. Such an evaluation and monitoring 
facility may operate on a contract basis from one or 
more of the federal agencies centrally concerned with 
language and area studies. Although its reporting should 
be responsive to public policy needs, it should stand 
administratively outside those agencies* Indeed, a mix 
of public and private support would enable the monito- 
ring organisation to serve the national interest more 
broadl^- 



What has been presented is a long and complex 
agenda* It is time to "gef on with it. 



NOTE , y 

^Critical Needs in International Education: Recom- 
mendationa for Ac^ion ( w a fth i n gf nn, DC: Department of 
Education, December 1983), p. 10. 
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Glossary 



AAASS Axaericao Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies ^ 

AAS Association for Asian Studies 

ACL8 American Council of Learned Societies 

ACTFL American Council of Teachers of Foreign 

tanguages ^ 

ft 

AF Africa 

AID Agency for International Itevelopment 

"AIIS American Institute of Indian Studies 

ASA ' African Studies Association 

AST\ Army Specialieed Training Program 

CAL Center for Applied Linguistics 

CASA Center for Arabic Study Abroad . 

Central Intelligence Agency / 

CieS Council for the International Eschange of 
Scholars 
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C8CFAC Committee on Scholarly Ccmmuaicatlon vith the 
P€ople*s Republic of China 

OLI Defense Langimge Institute department of 
Defense) 

OOD Department of Defense 

EA East Asia , 

EE Eastern Europe and Soviet Union 

FALCON Full-Year Asian Language Concentration Programs 
(Cornell University) 

FIPSE Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary 
Education 

FLAS Foreign Language and Area Studies (Fallovship) 

FSI Foreign Service Institute 

HEA Higher Education Act 

lA Inner Asia 

lEA International Education Act 

IREX International Research and .Exchanges Board 

LA Latin America 

LASA Latin American Studies Association 

LA&R Language and Area Studies Review 

<KARC Kachine Readable Cataloguing 

ME Middle East 

MESA Middle East Studies Association 

NLA Modern Language Association 



NAfILP National Aseociation of Self-Iastructioaal 
Language Programs 

NCFLIS Rational Council on Foreign Language and In- 
ternational Studies 

HEH National Endovmsnt for the buaanities 

NSA National Security Agency 

NSF National Science Foundation 

MTIS National Technical Information Service 
(Department of Commerce) 

OClC On**Line Computerised Library Center 

RLG Research Library Group 

RLIN Research Library Information Netvork (Research 
Library Group) 

SA South Asia 

SALALM Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American 
Library Materials 

SE Southeast Asia 

SEASSI Southeast Asian .cudies Simmer Institute 

SSRC Social Science Research Council « 

TAMBSPI Teacher-^Assisted Mastery-Based Self-Paced In- 
struction 

USX A United States Information Agency 
WE Western Europe 
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SITE VISITS 

An interviev team iriaited twenty campuses as veil 
as seireral goverameat and private language teaching 
facilitiea« The interview teas consisted of I>r« Elinor 
G« Barber of the Institute of International Education, 
Or. Eleanor Jorden of Cornell University* and Or* Leon 
I. Tvarog of Ohio State University* Or. William Bader 
of SRI International joined the team for two site 
visits* On each campus visitt the interview team met 
with central university and school administrators* the 
directors^ faculty and giraduate students associated with 
language and area studies centers^ and the area spe* 
cialist librarians. 

The campuses visited (see Table B*l for a list) 
provided a wide range of language and area studies 
programs in both public and private universities, al- 
though the study^s Congressional mandate to report on 
advanced research and training limited the selection to 
the major research universities. Hence, campuses with 
large and W el l^organisted programs tended to be chosen 
for a visit* and in this way over SOX of all the centers 
supported by Title VI were covered. On each campus, 
however, programs of very different sise and degree of 
organization, not all of them Title VI centers* were 
encountered. Since the purpose of the campus visits was 
not to take a representative cross-sectional polling 
vhere exact proportions would be important (these were 
left to the objective information on which represents* 
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tive cross-^sectional data available) but to look 

for varietiei of altuatioaa and opinioast thi^ sampling 
method worked fairly well. After the first doxen or so 
visits, the general pattern and ita variants that we 
were looking for emerged very clearly. 

Most campus visits lasted two days* In all, the 
site visit team met as a group with approximately 
thirty-five university administrators; more than fifty 
center directors, three hundred faculty members; and 
about one hundred and fifty students. 

In addition to these collective interviews, Elinor 
Barber aet with groups of faculty who were engaged in 
research on various world areas, and chairmen of social 
science departments who may or may not have been con- 
nected with the centers. Leon Twarog met with library 
administrators and area bibliographers and cataloguers* 
He and Eleanor Jorden interviewed chairmen and faculty 
of the appropriate language departments. William Bader 
accompanied the group to supplement the coverage of West 
European and policy-relevant aspects of our study* 
Aside from administrators and faculty, each vember of 
the team met with a number of students at different 
stages of graduate study: some at the Master's level, 
others preparing to go abroad to do research, and some 
in the write-up stage of their dissertations. 



ANALYSIS OF APPLICATIONS FOR TITLE VI SUPPORT 

Two aspects of the applications submitted to the 
Departmtrnt of Education by language and area studies 
centers for Title VI support were analyzed: 1) faculty 
publications from 1976-81, and 2) information on changes 
between 1976-82 in courses, enrollments, and faculty at 
Title VI centers. 

In order to produce the cross-sectional view of the 
research profile of faculty of language and area studies 
centers presented in Appendix we coded the publica- 
tions of the center faculty over a five-year period 
(1976-81). This publication survey included 72 out of 
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the 76 language and area studies centers supported by 
Title VI in 1981. In that year, there were 91 Title VI 
centers, but the twelve International Studies centers, 
th^ two Canadian Studies centers, and the one Pacific 
Island Studies center were beyond the scope of this 
project and were not analysed* For the purposes of our 
survey, we counted joint Title VI centers as two indivi- 
dual centers. Since there were eight joint centers in 
1981, this means that there were a total of 84 language 
and area centers when the joint programs are counted 
separately; of these 84 centers, we coded the publics^ 
tions of 80. See the column, 'tenters With Publi ations 
Coded, 1976-81," in Tables B.2 and B.3 for the list of 
centers included in our publication survey* 

There are two ways in which world areas are re- 
ferred to in tables in this report: 1) the activities 
of center's are related to the world area category to 
*which a center is assigned under Title VI, even if some 
of those activities npill over into other world areas, 
and 2) in the tabulation of publications, the world area 
referred to relates to the couutry or world area of a 
book or article, no matter what the Title VI category of 
the center to which the author belongs* Thusi in the 
tables relating to centers, the reference to world area 
categories represents the classification used by the 
Department of Education for Title VI language and area 
centers. These world area study groups are referred to 
by two-letter abbreviations in our tables: AF " Africa; 
EA * East Asia; EE « Eastern Europe and the USSR; lA " 
Inner Asia; LA " Latin America; ME » the Middle East; SA 
« South Asia; SE - Southeast Asia; and WE « Western 
Europe* For an example of tjtiis use of world area as a 
Title VI category, see thk -^two-le tter abbreviations 
under 'Vorld Area" in the first column of Table B.2* 

In the analyses of publications, on the other hand, 
world areas are referred to as actual geographical ter- 
ritories* In these cases, the names of countries, re- 
gions, or world areas are spelled out in full- All the 
tables in Appendix F, which present the research profile 
of Title VI faculty for 1976-81 , are based on the geo- 
graphical focus of the publication, not Title VI center 
affiliation of the author, and therefore no world area 
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abbreviations are used in this appendix* 

For each center in our publication survey » ve coded 
any articles or books vritten by professors, assistant 
professors, lecturers, and librarians. Ue did not code 
the publications of research associates, visiting pro"~ 
fessors, or people vho did no teaching for a center. 

Each publication vas coded for it s geographical 
focus; the title vas used to determine which world area, 
country, or sub-^national region the publication was 
about- Out of a total of 7,26 5 publications coded, 
3. 952, or 81.93Z, were in specific reference to a world 
area or country. The remainder represent books and 
articles* written by center faculty that had, for our 
purposes, no '•areality" — that is, they were general 
works about no particular country or region* The 5,952 
area-specific books and articles, then, provide the 
statistics in .each of the tables dealing with publica* 
tions, and this total is used as the denominator in 
calculating the percent of works on a given area or 
topic. 

E£ch publication was also coded for its topic — that 
is, the title of a publication vas used to determine the 
discipline to which a book or article belonged* In 
^dition, the major disciplines (anthropology, sociol- 
^B^, artSi economics, geography* history, language and 
linguistics, literature, religion and philosophy, polit- 
ical science, and miscellaneous topics) were divided 
into subcategories reflecting the major topical divi- 
sions within each field. An article or book could be 
double-coded for two topics, e«g*, it could be coded as 
being about both economics and political science. Each 
publication was also coded for its policy relevance. 
See the discussion of Table 4*3 in Chapter 4 for an 
analysis of the categories of policy relevance. 

In order to assess changes over time in enrollments 
and in the disciplinary spread of faculty expertise at 
Title VI centers, we analysed the changes from 1976-82 
in the number of faculty and courses in a sample of 
Title VI centers^ Our sample consisted of thirty**nine 
centers; only those centers for which we had both 1976 
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and 1982 applications could be included in this part of 
our analysis. The coluaa labeled "Analysis of Title VI 
Applications, 1976, 1982,*' in 1 Jles B«2 and B,3 refers 
to our analysis of certain changes over time in Title VI 
centers. 

In the analysis of Title VI applications, we 
divided faculty into "core'* and '^on^core" categories* 
Any faculty sember vho vas reported as devoting nore 
than 25Z of his time to center activities (teaching and 
research on the area) was counted as "core." We then 
determined hov many core faculty vere in each disci* 
pline* We made the same kind of tabulation of area* 
related and language course enrollments* A course had 
to have the name of a geographical area in its title in 
order to be counted as an area^relevant course. In 
other vordSf a 'Purvey of East Asian Civil ization" vas 
counted as an area course, whereas '"World Food Policy" 
vas not. A course bad to have an enrollment to be 
counted in our survey; courses "offered" that had no 
enrollments were not included. The results of these 
analyses of Title VI applications are presented in 
Tables 2.1, 3.3. 3.2, and 3*3« 



ANAL'^^IS OF TRAlHIIiG OF APPLICAHTS 
FOR TIIL. /I DISSERTATION YEAR FELLOWSHIPS 

To take a retrospective look at the full training 
pattern of language and area students, vith the assist- 
ance of the Department of Education staff and with all 
marks identifying individual institutions and students 
removed, the transcripts of the 344 students who applied 
in 1983 for Fulbright Title VI dissertation year fellow- 
ships to conduct research abroad in the 1984 academic 
year were analysed. 

The transcripts were divided into the appropriate 
Title VI world area categories, according to the world 
area on which the student had done most of his course- 
work and/or on where he was applying to do research 
abroad. To determine how area-*rela ted a student^s 
training was, any graduate courses he took which were 
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about a world area — based on a reference in the title of 
the course to a geographical region — vere tabulated. 
Separate records wsre kept of the number of these area 
courses that were within and outaide his major disci- 
pline. Each student*s graduate language coursevork was 
also examined to determine the highest year of graduate 
language instruction reached. It is important to note 
that only ^aduate-level coursework was included in our 
tabulations so that the language training of a student 
who took all of his language coursework as an under^ 
graduate would not show up in our tabulations. Native 
speakers* of course, would also be tabulated as having 
no language training at the graduate level. 

Table 3.6 shows the degree to which the training of 
these students is bound by the disciplines, and the 
variation of area^related training among the disci- 
plines. Table 2.4 presents th** highest level of lan- 
guage training during graduate study of all 344 appli- 
cants. 



The project alro had access to data from the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

The American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies made available for the first time special 
computer runs from Warren Eason^s *t>ynamic Inventory of 
Soviet and East European Studies in the United States*** 

The Council on International Exchange of Scholars 
provided information on the grants awarded under the 
Ful bright program from 1971-84. 

The Department of Education provided us with data 
compiled from Title VI applications. 

The Modern Language Association provided us with 
detailed data on language enrollments in the United 
States in 1980. 



OTHER UNPUBLISHED SOURCES OF DATA 
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The Rand Corporatioa provided us with special runs 
of the data used in its 1983 report* fg^Hgrgl Support for 

Training Foreign Language and Area Specialiflts; 

Education and Careera of FLAS FelloiishiD Recipients. 

The Rockefeller Foundation did a further analysis 
of the data frota the 1981 report by Edwin A* Deagles A 
Survey of Dnited States Institutions Engaged in Inter^ 
national Relations Research and Related Activities; — A 
Preliminary ^fifiul. 

SRI International p under a subcontract with the 
Association of American Universities, made an analysis 
of the DOD needs for language and area expertise* 
'1)efen8e Intelligence; Foreign Area/Language Needs and 
Academe. 

Data on funding patterns of research by the Na-* 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, the National 
Science Foundation, the Saithsonian Institution, and the 
National Institute of Mental Health were also made 
available to us- 
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Table B.l 

Site Vifiitfi Ccnpleted By Research Teas 

Brigbas Young University 

University of Califomiat Berkeley 

University of Californiay Los Angeles 

University of Chicago 

Columbia University 

Georgetown University 

Harvard University 

Hovard University 

University of Illinois* Urbana 

Indiana University 

University of Nichigani Ann Arbor 

Princeton University 

Rockland Ccsimunity Collegei !f«Y. 

SAISt The Johns Hopkins University 

Stanford University 

University of Texas* Austin 

University of Utahi Salt Lake City 

University of Washington* Seattle 
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Univetiity of Wisconsini Madison 

Tale University 

TOTAL; 20 campus visits 

In additiofiff the site visit team visited the Defease 
Language Institute^ the Foreign Service Institute^ and 
the Mormon Missionary Language Training Center* 
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Table B.2 ^ 
Research Saaple Sise For Title VI Ceatere. 1981-82 

V 

TITLE VI ANALYSIS OF 

CEHTERS WITH TITLE VI , TOTAL miMBER 
PUBLICATlCmS APFLIC&TIOMS OF CENTERS 
CODED. 1976-81 i9?6» 1982 1981 



VORLD AREA 




AF 


10 




4 


10 


EA 


16 




7 


16 


EE 


.10 s 




6 


12 

* 


lA 


1 




1 


1 


LA 


16 




6 


16 


ME 


13 




5 


13 


SA 


8 




6 


8 


8S 


A 




3 


4 


WE 


2 




1 


4 


TOTALS 


80 




39 


84 



Mote: In this tablet joint centers are counted as 
two individual centers. 
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Table B.3 



Re8ear<j^.^ple Size For Title Cea£«r»t 198i~82 
> in Det«^ 



* OUTERS Wm O0MPARIS(m/ 

TITLE 71 iUiALYBIS OF 

FUBLICATIOSS TITLE VI 

CODED. . AFFLICATI0N8 GAMIOS 

1976-81 1976/1982 \?iaiTS 



TITLE VI CEKTBRS 

Boston U X 

UC Berkeley X 

UCLA X 

FloridA^ U X 

Howard U X 

Illinois. U X 

Indiana U X 

Michigan State U X 

Stanford U X 

Wisconsin. U X 

TOTALS 10 



AFRICA 



X 



X 
X 
4 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
7 
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CSSTEES «m COM^ARISOH/ 

TITLE VI AHALfSXS OF 

niBLICAnOHS TIILBVI- 

COISD, APFLIGATIONS CAMfUS 

1976*81 1976, 1982 ' VISITS 



TITLE VI CBITEBS EAST ASIA 

UC Berkeley ^ X XX 

Coluabia OX XX 

Cornell U X 

Rawaii. U X 

Harvard U X XX 

Illinois, U X X 

Indiana U X X 

Kanaaa, U ' X ' 

Micbisan, U X X 

Ohio State U 

Pittsburgh, U X 

Princeton OX XX 

Stanford U X X X 

Virginia, U X 

Washingf.on. U X X X 

. Yale U XXX 

TOTALS 16 7 10 

EASTERN EUROPE & US^R 

UC Berkeley X X 

Coliabia U X X X 

Harvard U X X 

Illinois. U X X X 

Indiana U X XX 

Kansas, U X - X 

Hichigan, U X XX. 

Ohio State U X « ^ 
Oregon, D 
Virginia, U 

Washington, U X < X X 

Tale U X X 

TOTALS 10 6 9 

o Sib 
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Table B.3 ( continued) 



CfsStEES VI1H O0lfPAaiS<»/ 

TI1LB f X ASALTSIS OF 

PUBLICATIONS TITLE VI 

CODED. APn.ICATI(»IS 

1976>81 1976, 1982 



CAMIOS 
VISITS 



TITLE VI CaiTERS 



INNER ASIA 



Indiana U 

TOTikLS 



X 
1 



X 
1 



X 

1 



LATIH AtS&ICA 



UC Berkeley 

uaA 

Chicago, U 
Connecticut I U 
Florida, U 
Florida 

International U 
Ulinoia. U 
Mev Mexico, D 
Nev Mexico State I 
Fittaburgh, U 
San Diego State U 
Stanlord U 
Texas, U 
Tulai^ U 
Wisconsin, U 



Yale U 



TOTALS 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

r 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

i 

X 

16 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 
8 
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Table B.3 (conciiioe4) 



TITLE ?I 

laBLicATicnis 

COKO. 
1976-81 



COMFARISmi/ 
AHiLYSIS OF 
TITLE ?I 
▲Fn.ICATI(HIS 
1976, 1982 



CAMIDS 
VISITS 



TITLE ?I CraTERS MimE EAST 

Arisona, U ' X . 

OC BerUey X Z 

UCLA X X 

ChiMgo. U X XX 

Harvard U X X 

Michigan, U X XX 

Hev York U X 

Ohio State V X 

Peun sy Ivaaia, H X * 

frincetoa U X X 

Texas, U X X X 

Utah, 0 XXX 

Washington. U X . X , X 

TOTALS 13 1 5 9 

SOaTH ASIA 

DC Berkeley X X 

Chicago, U X XX 

Coluabia U ^X ^ X 

Pennsylvania, U X 'X 

Texas, U X X > X 

Virginia, U X ' 

Washington, U X XX 

Wisconsin, U X X 

TOTALS 8 . S 6 
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Table B.3 (continued) 



lirtriwrfnlfttT 



CEHTEaS VZ1H 
TITLE VI 
RJSLICATIQHS 
COSBD, 
1976-81 



COMPARISOH/ 
ABALTBIS OF 
niLE VI 
AFILICATKHiS 
1976, 1982 



CAHTOS 
VISITS 



TITLE VI CBSTERS 



SCHI1REAST ASIA 



Cornell U 
Hawaii, U 
Michigan, D 
Viaconain, U 
TOTALS 



X 
X 
X 
X 

4 



X 
X 

3 



X 
X 

2 



VESTBSH HJROPE 



City Q, Tork 
Coltaabia U 
Indiana U 
Minneaota, D 
TOTALS 



X 



X 
X 
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aiKi Area Programs 



» 



Inscicucions with A8TP |.«nguage and Area Programs 



LANSUJGSS 



UHIVBHSITY 
OR COU.BGE 





n 


CM 


SP 


IT 










Bard C« 


nt 


GN 














Boston Cm 


FR 


GM 


SP 












Boston 0« 


FR 


GM 




IT 










Berkeley 




GN 




IT 


sn 


ca 


Jk 


SC TH 






GM 




IT 




CH 






Carleton C. 


FR 


GH 














Carnegie 


















Institute 


















of Tech. 


FR 


GM 


SP 












n. of Chicago 


FR 


GM 




IT 




CH 






U. of 


















Ciocinnati 


FR 


GM 


SP 












Clark 




GM 




IT 








GK 


C* C# N« Y« 


FR 


GM 


SP 


IT 


m 








Coroell {?. 




GM 




IT 


RU 


CH 




CZ 



Source: Kurt E. MffLler* ISational Security and Language 
Competence: U.S. Armed Forces and Transnational 
Communication (Master's thesis, U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College» Fort Leavenwortht KS> 1983), pp. 
120-23. 
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Appendix C (continued) 









LABGUACES 










OR OOLLBGE 




















U« of Denver 


FR 


GM 










JA 




BU 


Fordhsa D« 


FK 


GM 




IT 












Georgetowo U. 


FR 


GM 


SF 


IT 


WO 


CH 


JA 






Grinnell C. 




GM 


SP 


IT 












kaailtoo C. 


FR 


GM 
















Bjixvard U. 




GM 






CH 


JA 






Haverford C. 




GM 




IT 






• 






D. of Idaho 


FR 


GM 






an 










U. of 




















Illinois 


FR 


GM 


SP 


IT 












Indiana U. 




GM 






RU 


GR 


BU 


SC 


HU 


0. of Iowa 




GM 




IT 










cz 


Johns Hopkins F& 


GM 




IT 












Kenyou C. « 


FR 


GM 
















Lafayette C. 


FR 


GM 


SP 


IT 












Lehigh U. 


FR 


GM 
















0. of 




















Maryland 


FR 


GM 


SP 














Michigan S.C. 


FR 


GM 


SP 


IT 












U. of 




















Michigan 


FR 


GM 


SP 


IT 






JA 






U. of 




















Minnesota 




GM 










JA 


FI 


no 


U. of 




















Missouri 




GM 




IT 


RU 










U. of 




















Hebraska 




GM 
















M.y.u. 


FR 


GM 






RU 










U. of North 




















Carol ina 


FR 


GM 


SP 


IT 












Ohio S.U. 




GM 


SP 


IT 












Oregon S.C. 


FR 


GM 


SP 




RU 


CB 








U. of Oregon 






SP 


IT 


RU 








NO 


U. of Fenn. 




GM 






an 


Ql 






AR 


U. of 




















Pittsburgh 




GM 






RU 








SC 


Poraona C. 


FR 




SP 






CH 


JA 






Princeton U. 


FR 


GM 


SP 


IT 










AR 



PL TU 



FE 

SW 



FT 

BE HI 
GK 

TU 
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UNIVEB8ITT 
0& COLLBGE 

Queens C. FR 
Stttgers U. FR 
St. X.otii8 U. 
Stanford U. FR 
Syracuse D. FR 
D. of Utah 
Vanderbilt U. FR 
U. of 

Washington 
Washington U. 
U. of 

Wisconsin 
V« of Vyoaing FR 
Tale 



LAHSDiGES 



GN SP 
CM SP IT 
GM IT 
GM SP IT W 
GM SP RU 
GM IT 
GM 



GM IT 

GM SP IT W 
GM SP 

IT B0 



Ca JA OD MA 
JA 

CH JA KO 

MO PT FL 

CH JA BR MA 



LAagnAga AbbriariatioBfl 

AR — Arabic (dialect 
unspecified) 

BE — Bengali 

iR — Burmese 

BU Bulgarian 

CH — Chinese (Mandarin 
assmed, Fukienese 
also taught) 

CZ — Czechoslovak 

DU — Dutch 

FI — Finnish 

FR — French 

GK — Greek 

GM — Geraan 

HI — Hindustani 

HU — Hungarian 



IT — Italian 

JA — Japanese 

KO — Korean 

MA Malay 

HO — Norwegian 

PE — Persian 

PL Polish 

PT — Portuguese 

(Brasilian 

assumed) 

SU — Russian 

8C — Serbo Croatian 

SP — Spanish (American) 

SW — Swedish 

TH — Thai 

TU — Turkish 
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The information on languages taug^it in govenaient 
agencies is talcen froa John L. D. Clark and Dora E. 
Johnson, A aurviiv of Matogiala Dairalo^etit Hfteda in the 
Less Comw onW Tanyht Lananayea in the Dnited States 
(Washington. DC: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1982), 
sappleaented inforaation fr<ra current catalogues for 
01.1 and FSI. DI»I, FSI» CU and USA responded to a CAL 
questionnaire on what kinds o£ course laaterials (basic 
text* and suppleaentary aaterials) each agency had 
available. The availability of course materials is 
taken as an index of languages taught in the agencies. 

The information in the ^ast two columns on DOD 
personnel capabilities and requirements vas taken froa 
the report prepared for the Association of American 
Universities by SSI International, llefense Intel li' 
gence: Foreign Area/Language Heeds and Acadoae*" 1983, 
pp. 67-69. FY1983 "requirements'* refer to iDFs" 
(language-designated positions), and "capabilities" 
refer to the number of people actually filling those 
LDPs in 1983. 
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Fn983 


OOD 














IHTELLIGEHCE 








80. OF IHSTITIITIOHS 




EBQUiRrasm/ 






TEACBINC 


LAiRSUiyCE 


LAlCUAiCE TAUGHT 


CAPABILITIES 




ALL 


TITLE 


MLA 


TITLE 


m.1 FBI CIA H8A 


REQ 


CAP 




mjk 


n 




?I 
























Alriluaas 


5 


5 


1 




X 


16 


16 


ialkaric 


9 


A 




2 


X 


7 


7 




6 


6 


1 
1 


1 
1 




0 


0 


Fon 


1 


1 


1 


1 




0 


0 


Falani 


3 


2 


Z 


1 
1 




0 


0 


BaoM 


70 


31 




D 




0 


1 


Ibo 


5 


5 


1 


1 
A 




0 


0 


Kikoago 


1 


1 


1 


1 
1 




0 


0 




1 


1 


1 


1 




0 


0 


Imda 












2 


1 


Meade 


2 


2 


1 


1 




0 


0 


8«ago 












0 


1 


Sara 












0 


1 


Sbona 


13 


13 


2 


2 




0 


1 


Sotho 












0 


23 


Sifahili 


576 


102 


39 


6 


X X 


0 


1 
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FT1983 DOB 


















XHTELLIGEHCE 








MO. OF 


INSTITUTIOIIS 








RO^uiaEism/ 




ERROLLKBIITS 


TEACSIHG LANGUAGE 


LAIBUAGE 


TADGHT 


CAPABILITIES 




ALL 


TITLE 


MLA TITLE 


DLI FSI 


CIA R8A 




CAP 






VI 
















LAKOACE 








AFRICA (continued) 










at WW 
















1 


0 


Ifelof 


51 


50 


2 


I 








0 


0 




1 


1 


1 


1 








0 


0 


Yoruba 


127 


104 


6 


3 








0 


0 


Zulu 


41 


41 


2 


2 








0 


0 










CAaiBBEAN 












Creole*- 






















13 


0 


1 


0 


X X 






1 


1 










EAST ASIA 












Cbiaeae 


11366 


2325 


219 


16 


X X 


X 


X 


583 


606 




39 


9 


3 


1 


X X 






0 


0 


JaMiieee 


2958 


214 


ooo * * 


X 




142 


115 


Korean 


365 


158 


16 


8 OXJ/G X X 


X 


X 


890 


696 



ERSOU.ISRTS 
ALL TITLE 



LAMCUACE 



- 




FT1983 DOD 






UrrELLIGERCS 


KO. OF XSSTITUTIOilS 




RBQUIREMEKT8/ 


TEACHING LANGUAGE 


LAHGUAGE TAIK^IT 


CAPABILITIES 


mji TITLE 


DLI FSI CU USA 


ESQ CAP 


?I 







EASTEER EDROPE & DSSR 



Adygey 


















4 


0 




2 


0 


2 


0 


X 








16 


16 




2 


0 


2 


0 


X 


X 






22 


19 


Cbeclieii 


















1 


1 


Cseeh 


151 


33 


17 


6 


X 


X 






359 


281 


EsCoaiaa 


4 


4 


1 


1 










0 


0 


Georgian 


5 


0 


1 


0 










0 


0 


BuBgarfsn 


98 


20 


16 


2 


X 


X 






29 


22 


Ia«hubi.iii 












« 






0 


1 


l«tvi«n 


1 


0 


1 


0 










0 


0 


Ititbuanian 


47 


5 


3 


1 










0 


0 


Polish 


1268 


190 


58 


10 


X 


X 


X 




278 


183 


RoMnian 


187 


165 


9 


5 


X 


X 




X 


38 


46 


Bnaaian 23987 


2749 


472 


12 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4509 


3573 


flerlMi- 






















Croatian 


182 


68 


24 


8 


X 


X 


X 


X 


72 


71 
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FT1983 


DOD 














IHTBLLIGfflCB 








10. OF nSTITUTIOHS 




SSQOIBSMTS/ 




EHRGLUSSTS 


TEACH me 


LABGOAGE 


LAiGUABB TAOGHT 


CAPABILITIES 




ALL 


TITLE 




TIB.B 


B8.I Ffil CIA HSA 


EEQ 


CAP 


















LigGBACE 






BASTBBH iroiOFS & 08» < 


eoatiaoed) 






Slovak 


21 


0 


3 


0 




1 


1 




21 


19 


* 


1 


X 


0 


0 




111 


8 


24 


3 




0 


2 










IHNER ASIA 










2 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 




13 


13 


2 


2 


- 


12 


12 




1 


1 


1 


1 




38 


45 










2 




A 

V 


A 
U 


Turkic 


22 


0 


2 


0 




0 


0 




3 


3 


1 


1 




0 


0 


UZDeK 


12 




3 


1 




0 


0 










LAIt» AISRICA 








S 


5 


1 


1 


321 


0 


0 


it <^ i 


30 


24 


5 




0 


0 


ERIC 



















TO. OF USTITOTIOSS 
TEACH LAHGDAGE 


LAB6QAGE TAIKSBT 


FT19S3 DOD 
IHTBLLIGSSCB 
IBQDIBSISns/ 
CAPABILITIES 


ALL TITLE 
l&A VI 


MLA Tint 
?I 


DLI FSI CIA MSA 


EBQ CAF 



UKOAGE MIDDLE BAST 



Arabic 





3466 




1 9^ 


Bgyptiai 


44 


29 


7 

• 


Cttlf 








Iraqi 








Levaatine 








Saudi 








Syriaa 








Vettero 








Anwaian 


231 


61 


14 


iieri 


5 


5 


1 


BabrMf 19429 


1348 


361 


Kurdish 








Persian 


703 


332 


30 


Iranian 


20 


18 


3 


Syriac 


50 


21 


7 


Turkish 


147 


85 


20 
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13 


X 


X 


X 


X 


839 


580 


3 


X 


X 


X 




0 


0 






X 




-) 


0 


0 




X 








0 


0 








X 




0 


0 








X 




0 


0 




X 








0 


0 






X 






0 


0 


4 










0 


0 


1 










0 


0 


13 


X 


X 




X 


134 


69 












1 


1 


12 


X 


X 






92 


54 


2 










0 


0 


3 










0 


0 


10 


X 


X 


X 


X 


56 

* 


53 
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• 


FY1983 DOD 








IHTEUIGENCE 




MO. OF ISSTITUTKMiS 




KEQUZSEMBHTS/ 


ENR0LLMEST8 


TEACBING LANSUAGE 


LAMCDA6F TAIKKT 


CAPABILITIES 


ALL TITLE 


l&A TITLE' 


OI.I FSI CIA iSA 


RSQ CAP 


MLA ?I 


¥1 





NORTH AMERICA 



Glierolu»e 


29 


0 




0 


0 


0 




16 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Itekota ' 


99 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Erie 


24 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Lakota 


67 


0 




0 


0 


0 


itevajo 


22S 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


Ojibway 


84 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Tliagic 


5 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Tttpic 


S5 


0 




0 


0 


0 



PACIFIC 

GiRa«aiiian $ A 

Bcwaiian 8 1 610 269 0 0 

Sawan 1 1 18 18 0 0 

Tabitian 9 9 11 0 0 

ToBgan 11 0 10 qo^ 00 









m983 ODD 










BHEOlLieilTS 


80. OF I^TITOTIOBS 




KIMf V AAA fflbn X O / 


TEAC8IHG LAl^UACE 


TJOIGOACE TADGBT 


CAPABILITIES 


ALL TITLE 


MLA TITLE 


SLI FSI CIA HSA 


BBQ CAP 


MJi ?I 


?I 




MHGQIjGB 


SO0TB ASIA 









IB 


If 


c 








1 


0 


Biri 










• 


























Fer«i«ii) 












X 


0 


0 


Hindi 


198 


96 


26 


7 




z 


7 


5 


Bia4i/0v4u 


76 


49 


8 


3 




X 


0 


0 


Ordn 


23 


14 


5 


3 




E 


8 


1 




4 ' 


4 


1 


1 






0 


0 


Nirathi 




1 


2 


1 






0 


0 


Itepsli 


6 


6 


2 


2 




X 


0 


0 


Ftttbttt 


















(Paihto) 












X 


5 


3 


SialiaU 


2 


0 


1 


0 




X 


0 


0 


Tnil 


25 


25 


5 


5 




X 


0 


0 


Telogu 


9 


9 


1 


1 






0 


0 
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ISTELLIGC8CE 








80. OF IfiSTIIUTIOiiS 










ERBCBJJffiSTS 


TEACItlHS L&MGOAGB 


LAHCUAGE TAOGBT 


CAf ABILITIES 




ALL 


TITLE 


IIL4 


TITLE 


I».I 


FBI CU 8SA 


SEQ 


CAP 






?I 




?I 










LAiEUAGE 








SOOTHEiiST ASIA 










1 


1 


1 


1 






0 


0 


MuxmtM 


1 


1 


i 


1 


X 


X 




1 




4 


4 


1 


1 




X 


9 


7 














X 


0 


0 


Ilocano 


17 


17 




1 






0 


0 


iQdofieeifia 113 


72 


10 


4 


X 










9 


9 




a 






0 


0 ' 


Uo 


2 


2 




1 . 


X 


X 


4 


2 


















4' 


ladoaeaiaa 


14 


0 




0 


X 


X 


S 


Tagalog 


263 


29 


13 


3 


X 


X 


8 


21 




80 


2S 


11 


4. 


X 


XXX 


38 


45 


TiMMOtiuan 


2 


2 










0 


0 


Vietnoaese 


74 


11 






X 


XXX 


132 


124 
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INTBLLIGEIKIE 








BO. OF QiSTITVrim 








8BQUXBB1&BT8/ 




ENRC^LMSKTS 


TE&CBIBG 






TADGHT 


CAPABILITIES 




ALL 


TITLE 




TIILE 




F8I 






CAP 






¥1 




fl 










MMro IMK»B 








VESTESS ZD80PE 










wiM ail 
INilB€j«HS 


21 


0 


2 


0 








0 


0 




19 


. 9 


3 


1 








0 


0 




293 


22 


18 


1 




X 




25 


24 


Dutch 


300 


59 


25 


2 


X 


X 


A 


22 


29 


Fianish 


152 


50 


12 


3 




X 




10 


10 


















19 


16 


Freseh 248361 


0 


1828 


0 


z 


X 




312 


306 




IS 


0 


3 


0 








0 


0 


Genaa 126910 


0 


1391 


0 


y 


X 




1898 


1481 


Hod Cffceli 


820 


0 


43 


0 


X 


X 


A 


67 


73 


tcelaadic 


a 


0 


1 


0 




X 




0 


0 


triah 


13 


0 


5 


0 








0 


0 


Italiaa 34791 


0 


528 


0 


X 


X 




268 


316 


Homagiaa 1616 


188 


37 


1 


X 


X 


X 


12 


12 


Porta- 




















gsaae 


4894 


191 


149 


4 


X 


X 


X 


89 


88 
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IHTRLLXGEHCS 


EMBaUfSNTS 


NO. OF BSTiTinrioro 




KEQUUBiraiTS/ 


TSACaURS LABCIEASB 


LANGUAGE TADGBT 


CAPABILmES 


ALL TITLE 


IBJk TITLE 


m.1 fSI CIA USA 


REQ CAP 




¥1 





lAKOACB 



Si^aith .179379 
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WESTERN EOSOPB (continued) 



1953 



flundich 


1575 


220 


46 


Vel«b 


8 


0 


2 


Yiddish 


944 


474 


24 








CLASSICAL ASD 


Kiddie East: 






Akkadian 


95 


56 


15 


Aroiaic 


142 


21 


13 


Aa^rian 


2 


2 


1 


Coptic 


12 


1 


3 


Bittite 


6 


5 


2 


Staerian 


15 


9 


5 


OttoGtan- 








Turkisb 


5 


2 


2 


Bgaritic 


22 


4 


5 


o 









0 
2 
0 
4 



% 
X 



X 
X 



2223 1963 

9 7 

0 0 

0 0 
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niTBLLXGEHCE 




HO. Off I8STITUTI0RS 




RB^OXaSiKHTS/ 


ENKOLLISNTS 


TEAC8ING LAHBVAES 


lAIBDACE TAnST 


CAPABILITIB8 


ALL TXTLS 


HLA TITLE 


K.I ?8I CU 1»A 




IfiJk ?X 


VI 







Inner Aaia: 
Mongol Ub 



CLASSICAL AB9 OIBEB HISTOHICAL LAHCHACfS (contioued) 



South Aaia: 








Fall 


24 


3 


4 


2 


Sanakrit 


218 


106 


22 


7 


fadic 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Ettrope: 










Ancient 










Greek 


22111 


0 


6S6 


0 


Old Ice- 












23 


0 


4 


0 









FT19B3 DOD 








mSLLIGESCS 




NO. OF iNSTinrriOHS 




BEQUIRSmRS/ 


ERSOIXISKTS 


TEACBIHG LANCVACE 




CAFABILITXSS 


ALL TITLE 


njk TITLE 


OLI FSI CIA HSA 


&EQ CAF 


KLA ?I 


VI 







fiarope (continued): 

Latin 2S03S 0 53 5 0 

Old Church 
Slavonic 44 3 6 1 
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E 

Language EnroUmentB in 
S9 TMe VI Ceotera. 1982 



Appendix pretenta for each laogoage vithiii 
each vorld area Btudg gcoap tbe perceot o£ enrollaenta 
in let and 2nd year laagoage couraea, 3rd year, and 4tli 
and hi^er year, in a aaaple of 39 Title VX nograaa ia 
1982. 



LE7B. OF miSB BY YUSL TOTAL 

JBiWOLU/BSIT 

lat^2nd 3rd 4tli«-BXGHEa 





X 


z 


X 


80. 


LABSUiCE 




AFRICA 






Svahili 


95.5 


4.0 




89 


Volof 


100.0 






56 


teharic 


100.0 






3 


Lingala 


100.0 






8 


Hauta 


91 .0 


8.6 




23 


lAf riltaans 


100.0 






2 


Ihoaa 


100.0 






1 




100.0 






5 


Krio 


100.0 






2 


Baa bar a 


100.0 






7 


Scaall 


100.0 






1 


Zulu 


100.0 






13 



Ssnple Sise: 4 oat of 10 AF centers, 1982. 

Rote: Since theae data are taken froa Title VI 
center applications, each language ia claasifi^ in the 
vorld area of the Title ?I center at which it ia taag|it, 
not necessarily in which it ia spoken. 
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LEVEL OF CODiSB BY YEAR 





Z 


3rd 
Z 


4tbtHIGBSl 
Z 


NO. 


LAHCUASE 




BAST ASIA 




Chinese 


76.0 


13.0 


10.5 


1415 


Claasical 










Chinese 


87.0 


13.0 




154 


Jafwnete 


78.0 


11.8 


10.0 


1567 


Cleeaical 










Jepaneee 


85.7 




14.0 


14 


Korean 


83.5 


15.8 


1.0 


170 


Tibetan 


100.0 






1 










4 


Tihefan 


100.0 






Written 










Mongol ian 


100.0 




- 


6 


Vietnamese 


lOO.O 






2 


Maaditt 


lOO.O 






3 


Cantonese 


100.0 




■ 


2 




EASTERN EUROPE 


ASD USSR 




Bulgarian 


100.0 






49 


Czech 


79.5 


11.0 


9.0 


44 


Polish 


95.0 


2.0 


2.5 


194 


KoBianian 


87.0 


12.6 




324 


Russian 


73.0 


15.0 


11.0 


2152 


Serbo- 










Croatian 


87.7 


3.0 


8.8 


90 


Ssaple Size: 7 


out of 16 


BA centers. 


1982. 




6 


out of 12 


EE cent era » 


1982. 


Note: 


Since theae data 


are taken from Ti 



center applications, each langoage is classified in the 
vorld area of the Title VI center at vhich it is taught, 
not necessarily in whidi it is spoken. 
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LBfBL OF CCDBSE BT YEAR TOTAL 
l8t'^2ad 3rd 4tlH^HIGHra 





Ik 


z 


Z 


NO* 






BJROPE A8D USSE 


\contuiuedJ 




93 7 


6.0 


- 


1 a 

AO 




100 0 






4 




7Q S 


20.0 


- 


AO 




100 0 






93 


Old Church 










Slavonic 


100.0 






15 


Estonian 


100.0 


> 




6 


Tartar 


100.0 


- 




2 


CSitivash 


1 AA A 


- 


- 




Finiiiah 


oy«^ 


21.7 




23 




A 

54.0 


20.8 


25.0 


24 


wWQf Greek 


at A 


a.6 




150 


AnMnian 


OA O 


9.0 


— 


22 


w* Armeniaii 


1 AA A 

iOu«0 


— 




10 






IHHEEt ASIA 






iitiisgariaQ 


7^ A 


25.0 




lo 


WXutiXmtl 


ilAl all 






0 


Estonian 


100.0 






6 


Turkish 


100.0 






7 


Mongolian 


100.0 




am 


5 


Classical 










Mongolian 


100.0 






4 


Tibetan 


71.4 


28.5 




7 


Ottoman 










Turkish 


100.0 






2 


Tartar 


100.0 






1 



Saaple Sixe: 1 out o£ 1 lA center, 1982. 

Rote: Since these data are taken from Title ?I 
center applications, each language is classified in the 
vorld area of the Title VI center at which it is taught, 
not necessarily in vhich it is sfKiken. 
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LEVEL OF CODISE BY YBAE TOTAL 

HIBOS.LIfEST 

lat-t-Znd 3rd 4tMn»Ea 

I Z X NO. 



LiUGOiCE 

K«haatl 
Portugueae 
QuechtM 
Quiche may a 
Spaniah 



100.0 
80.7 
100.0 
100.0 
76.5 



LATIN AMESICA 



11.5 



16.2 



MIDSLE EAST 



7.8 



7.3 



2 

398 
12 
10 
7368 



Arabic 

Colloquial & 

unap«ci£ied 

Literary 

Cairene 

Baa tern 
Aramaic 
Akkadian 
Coptic 

Old Egyptian 
Middle 

Egyptian 
Late Egyptian 
Hebrew 

ColloquialA 

unapecified 

Biblical 

Ugaritic 
Persian 



84.7 
84.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



87.5 
93.7 
100.0 
96.0 



9.0 
16.0 



10.9 
6.0 

3.6 



5.8 



3.0 



341 
25 
8 
20 
11 
16 
2 
4 

11 
5 



491 
16 
13 

138 



Saaple Size: 6 out of 16 LA centers • 1982. 

5 out of ly Ma centers. 1982. 

Bote: Since these data are taken from Title 71 
center applicatiwifl* each lattgonge is classified in the 
world area of the Title VI center at which it is taug^tt 
not necessarily in which it is spoken. 
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LBVB. OF CODISE BY YEASL TOTAL 

BIft(S.LIfB8T 





lat^2nd 


3rd 


4tMIGBEE 






z 


X 


Z 


HO. 




MI DOLE 


BAST (eontiaued) 




Literary 












100.0 




_ 


3 




IGNi.O 






3 


Old Turkic 


1 AA A 
llHl.O 






1 


ColloqulAl 










Torkiah 


93.7 


6.0 




32 


Literary 










Tttrkifh & 










TuftifflAt 


100.0 






8 


Ottonan 










Turkish 


66.6 


33.d 




3 


Urdu 


66.6 


33.0 




3 


Classical 










Greek 


100.0 






13 


Node o Greek 


100.0 






17 



SQDIH ASU 



Hindi-Urdu 


71.2 


21.0 


7.0 


108 


Sanskrit 


62.5 


22.9 


14.5 


131 


Tibetan 


100.0 






8 


Literary 










Tibetan 


36.0 


27.0 


36.0 


11 


Bengali 


78.5 


21.0 




14 


In«k>ne8ian 










(Malay) 


50.0 


50.0 




2 


Nepal i 


66.6 


33.3 




6 


Ssaple 


Size: 6 out 


of 8 SA 


centers » 


1982. 



Rote: Since these data are taken from Title VI 
caster applicationSi each laagttage is classified in the 
vorld area of the Title ?I center at which it is taa^t» 
not necessarily in vhich it is spoken. 
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LEVEL OF COURSE BY YEAR 

Ist-^Zad 3rd 4th«BIGBE& 

2 Z Z 



TOTAL 
88SIB.LMEIIT 

SO. 



LASGOiGE 



Persian 80.9 

P«li 100.0 

Taail 73.0 
Clataical 

Tamil 100.0 

Gujarati 100.0 

Telugu 100.0 

Prakrit 100.0 
MiMle 

Iranian 100.0 

Marathi 100.0 



In&naaian 62.5 

Jmaneae 100.0 

Tagalog 65.0 

Vietnamese 75.0 

Ca&bodian 100.0 

Sanskrit 75.7 

Old Javanese 100.0 

Pali 100.0 

Thai 65.6 



SODTB ASIA (continued) 
4.7 14.0 
13.0 13.0 



SQDTHEA8T ASIA 
35.7 
34.6 

24,0 

20.6 



2.0 



25.0 



13.7 



42 
4 
15 

1 
2 
5 
3 

2 
5 



56 
3 

26 
4 
5 

33 
5 
2 

29 



Sample Size: 3 out of 4 S£ centers, 1982. 

Note: Since these data are taken from Title VI 
center applications, each language is classified in the 
area of the Title VI center at vhich it is taught, not 
necessarily in vhich it is st^ken. 
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R^eafch Profile erf Tide VI Faculty 



The A5 tables in tbis appendix present a cross- 
sectional view of the research prctf ile o£ the faculty at 
Title VI centers over a five year period. These talmla- 
tioas show the disciplinary and geogra^ical coverage of 
the publications of faculty at these centers. The 
nuaber of articles and books vritten about each country 
and the number of authors «ho wrote the articles and 
boohs on each country are tabnlated in the charts 
showing the general discipl:^ry distritetion hy country 
for each vorld area. Ho author was counted twice in the 
enuaeration of autb'^rs writing on a given country. 

Fron these detailed lists, one can see which geo- 
graphical areas of the world are well covered from a 
research point of view and where the gaps in country 
coverage are. Similar patterns can be seen in the 
topical coverage; a few disciplines are well represented 
itf the distribution of publications but there are also 
noticeable gaps in topical coverage. 
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Mff^dim W UmmmA Prelim off Titl^i VI Imctilty 



For the purpoiai of Tables F«l through F«11| world 
area totals for diaciplinary, an4 aubdisciplinary diatri-* 
bution of publicationa reflect the country or region 
covered by the publicationt not the world area of the 
Title VI center of origin* The following liata indicate 
which countries and regions were included in the totals 
for each world area* 



AFRICA 



Africa as a %Aole 

West Africa 

Central Africa 

Eastern Africa 

Southern Africa 

Horn of Africa 

French Speaking Africa 

Portuguese Speaking Africa 

foglish Speaking Africa 

Spanish Speaking Africa 

Angola 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Casieroon 

Central African Republic 

Chad 

ItehoBiey 

Diego Garcia 

Djibouti 

Ethiopia 

French Sonaliland 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory Coast 

Kenya 

Mali 

Lesotho 

Liberia 



Malagassy Republic 
Malawi 
Moaasbique 
Niger 

Nigeria r 
Guinea - Bissau ^ 
Republic of Congo 
Zaire 

Refmblic of South Africa 

Zimbabwe 

Rwanda 

Sahel 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somali Republic 

South West Africa (Namibia) 

Weatern Sahara [SADS] 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda 

Upper ?olta 

Zambia 

Comoro Islands 
Equatorial Guinea 
Sao Tome & Principe 
Sahara 
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Bast Asia as a ufaola 
China 

ttaintaiid Cfatnr 

Taivaa 

Hoag Kong 

Japan 

Korea 



North Korea 

South Korea 

Macao 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Tibet 



Baatem Europe 

Baatern Europe (excl* USSR) 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Csechoilovakia 

Beat Geraany. 

Hungary 

Poland 

Konania 

U88B aa a whole 
Slavic Republice 
Rusaian SV8K 
Belorueaia 
Ukraine 
Moldavia 



Baltic repuhlica 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Batonia 

Caucaaue 

Arsenia 

Georgia 

Aaerhaijan 

Soviet Central Asia 

Kaaakhstan 

Rirgliiaia 

Turteeniatan 

Uzbeldatan 

Tadahifciatan 

Yugoslavia 



note: For Tables F.l through F.ll, publications 
about Geraiany aa a whole were not included. Fublica* 
tions specifically about East Germany were included in 
Eastern Europe totals; puhlicationa about Vest Geraany 
were included in Western Europe totals. 



IBHBR ASIA 



Inner Asia as a irtiole 
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CeaCral Aaerict 
Sotttki Asericm 

Argentina 
\ AabttMia 

Bolivia 

Brasil 

Chila 

Colwbia 

Coaca Rica 

Culia 

Dmiiiicaa Bepublic 

Bcoador 

El Sal'vaitor 

V^eDch Guiana 



Gaatcnala 
Giqraiia 
Haiti 
Honduraa 



Hexieo 

Hatherlanda Aatillea 

Hicar^oa 

Pa&Aa 

Paraguay 

Fartt 

Puerto Bico 
SwiQaa 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Qrugoay 
Vanesuela 
Falkland lalan^s 
Frendi Veat Indies 
Amaaonia 



mmag EAST 

Middle Eaat & Bc/tbem Africa 

Kiddle Eaat 

Arabian Feninaula 

Hortbera Africa 

Saar Bast 

All Arab Btatei 

Aden 

Algeria 

Babrain 

Cyprus 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 



Kuvait 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Morocci^. 

Oman 

Qatar 

Baudia Arabia 
totttb Yeron 
Syria 
Tunisia 
Turkey 

United Arab Republic 
Tcaen 

United Aarab Urates 
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ASIA 



South Aaia as 

Afg^aaiitan 

Bangladeah 

Bhutan 

Sri hmi&U 



a vhola 



India • 
Mai dive Islands 
Hei»al 
Pakistan 
Sikkim 



g^^'^WT ASIA 

Southeast Asia as s vhole 
In (bi china 
Brunei 
Burma 
Caahodia 
Indonesia 
Laos 
Nslaysia 



WESTm snaops 



Europe as a vhole 


Italy 


Western Europe 


Luxmbomrg 


Southern Europe 


Retherlands 


Central Surof^ 


Rorwsy 


Austria 


^ Portugal 


Belgiuia 


Spain 


Deosark 


Sweden 


Finland 


Switzerland 


France 


Andorra 


West Ceraany 


Gibraltar 


Great Britain 


tiechtenstein 


Greece 


Malta 


Iceland 


Itonaco 


Republic of Ireland 


fUn Marino 


Northern Ireland 


Vatican City 



\ 



Fhllippines 
Fercugofise Timor 
Siagapore 

?letBim 
Horth Yietnas 
Soach Vietnm 
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Grants Awarded Under 

The Ffdbriflit Ptopam, 1971-84 



The following t«blea vere ecmpiled hiy Anne Carpen- 
ter «t the Council for Intenutionnl Bsdmnge of Schol- 
ars (CIES), Affiliated with the American Conneil on 
Education. Theae tabulationa show the number of re- 
search and other grants atrarded under the Fulbright 
Evogram over a thirteen year period. These data enua^er- 
ate the proportion of all f^lbrigl^t grants that support 
research alnroad ns opposed to grants for lectureships* 
the latter often on technical subiects. The left half 
of each table shows the number of applications for 
grants and the right half the actual awards of grants. 

tn the first tablet a summary of the distribution 
of Fulbright grants llorldwide," counts exclude Indo- 
American and Spanish Treaty Scholars. 

In all the tables in this appendix, scholars who 
are engaged in both lecturing and research are counted 
under lecturing. Only new grants are counted un^er 
awards. Percentages are rounded te whole numbers. 
1983-84 figures arc preliminary. 
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Africa 



by 

Hichael F. Lofchie 
f 

f 

Africa hms 2^000 I«agttAget» many of ^hich have 
highly dif f ereotiated diaieeta. Selecting which of 
Uiete langoagea should ho taii^t oa a regolair baaia» and 
at vhat levolt* ia a forsidahly difficult problen* Find-- 
iag the reaoarcea to •oaat an effective program ia 
aleoat iapoaaible* Many of the key individual a involved 
in the adniaiatration of African language teaching pro- o 
grana would. i£ preaaed to the vall» acknowledge that 
their reaourcea are atrete^^ beyond raaor-thin. Ve are 
not doii^ aa go<^ a job of teaching African languagea aa 
we should. This ia due in part to the sheer immensity 
of the task> and in part to the lack of language teach- 
ing materials in this area. 

The preparation of teaching materials^-inclttdiii^ 
language tapes and self-*paced instructional kite--ought 
CO be a high priority. There ia a considerable value in 
considering whether or not there ought to be some sort 
of pattern of institutional socialisation by languages. 
&ich special isation» especially for the moat rare of the 
less commonly tau|^t languages^ alriady eatists de facto 
to acme degree* and is an official policy of tiie feder-* 
ally funded African area progrms for swmer intsnaive 
instruction* 

It would be useful to find some way> aa well» to 
induce university administrations to formulate more 
explicit iK»licies about the teaching of the leas ccmmoo- 
ly taught languages. For African languages especially, 
there would be a widespread tendency to drop .these 
courses altogether becmae of low euollments, were it 
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Area Weeds giiiimi i«» 



not that available federal funds (Title VI) provide aa 
iaducerarnt to resain active. African area linguists are 
often the poor relations in departments of linguistics« 
vhich place primary stress on the theoretical aspects of 
language study. Only tvo major universities — Wisconsin 
and Florida — have departments of African languages and 
literatures. This indicates the low priority that uni- 
versitieSt on their ovn^ assign to the teaching of these 
languages. 

At the moment, only schools that receive federal 
funding offer substantial programs in African languages* 
and even these universities are typically limiting their 
offerings in the main to the first^year level of perhaps 
tvo or three major iF.nguagcSt and upper and intermediate 
levels of only one or two. Although there may also be 
individual or special tutorials in perhaps tvo or three 
additional languagest the impact is a severe reduction 
in our national competency in the languages in this 
region. 

The problem of library development would not seem 
to be unique to the African area. If ve consider, 
hoveveri the need for primary materials Cnevspapers, 
serial Si ephemera) in th^ vernacular languages, then the 
problem is obviously greater for a continent of 2,000 
languages than elsevhere. Library staffs are inade- 
quate, especially vhen it comes to staff vith special- 
ized language skills. Funds for collecting and preser- 
vation (microfilming, binding, re-acquisition) are ex- 
tremely limited. At UCLA, ve are able to send our 
African bibliographer to Africa perhaps one year in 
three, and then his trip covers only a fraction of the 
continent. Bibliography development is critically im- 
portant, especially for certain highly specialized 
topics and for certain geographical areas. 

The tendency to devalue area studies as not up to 
disciplinary intellectual standards may be a problem 
common to all foreign language and area fields, but it 
seems to me to be especially noticeable in the African 
field. The study of money and banking in the United 
States is economics; the study of money and banking in 
Western Europe is economics; but the study of money and 
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banking in Africa ia area studies and, axicmaticallyi a 
leaser intellectual species* Similar analogies could be 
drawn for almost any other disciplinei including many in 
the humanities* 

The result of this value systesi has been a tendency 
in many departments to shy avay from hiring in area 
fields. For example^ if an authority on the peoples and 
culture of Africa retires or reaigps» the departmental 
search for a replacement is typically posted in terms of 
a **4tt.^ntitative" anthropologist or **physical** anthro- 
pologist. This illustrates the way in which the move*' 
mant toward methodologism tends to occur at the expense 
of genuinely international offerings. In the context of 
the steady state university^ the replacement of area** 
skilled persons with persons whose primary identity is 
methodologically defined takea a terrible intellectual 
toll. If we take seriously the notion that our mandate 
ia to lobby for programs that provide our students with 
a window on the world« it might be wise to formulate a 
carefully and defensibly worded stat^ent on this trend. 
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Eastern Europe and USSR 

by 

Herbert J. Ellison 



Until recently, tfae general picture for both 
Rueeian an4 Best European etudies bee been bleek— 
diainiehing financial support froa private and public 
fundi i aeverely limits opportunities in the acadeay and 
elsewhere for FluD. specialist a; reduced and declining 
enrol Inents in both i language and ar«i studies courses in 
colleges and univeraities; and a ateady reduction of 
acadenic positions in many aocial science departaents 
where places vacated by Bussian specialists were claiaed 
for other purposes. 

During the past two years, aany aspects of the 
situation have improved for &issian studies* though not 
for Bast European studies. Soae of the aajor private 
foundations—notably Bocfcefeller and Mellon — have shown 
renewed interest ui Bussian studies and have aade aajor 
grants for their support. Congress has passed a bill 
authorizing $5 ail lion ^r year for ten years for Soviet 
and East &ircpean studies* an action intended mainly to 
support *hiational inatitutiona" in the field, exuaples 
of which are given in the Conference Committee report 
(published with the legislation) as the International 
Research and Exchanges Board (IBEX)* the Bational Coun- 
cil for Soviet and East European Research (HCSEEE), and 
the Woodrow Wilson International C^ter f-or Scholars and 
its Fennan Institute. Tkeae initiatives should be par- 
ticularly helpful for strengthening foreign policy stu- 
dies (Eockef eller) and s<HBe of the, aajor Bussian studies 
centers (Mellon)* and iox Uie developaent of the insti- 
tutions servicing Bussian studies nationwide. There 
remain* however* a number of ve^ iaportant problms. 
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One of the continuing needs is to build a more 
durable financial foundation for the aajor Russian and 
East European studies centerSt and to support Russian 
and East European studies in American higher education* 
For the major Russian and East European studies centerSt 
one of the primary components of support that needs 
strengthening and expansion is Title VI of the Higher 
Education Act, currently under reviev* 

Funding under the Title ?I program has not kept 
pace vith inflation. This has made it difficult for the 
centers to sustain or develop offerings of many, or even 
most, of the languages of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. It has also meant inadequate support of acqui-- 
sitions and personnel for major library collections. 
This item is particularly crucial in the Russian and 
East European f ieldi and more expensive than for most 
other area studies fields traditionally supported vithin 
the Title VI program. There have also been inadequate 
funds for supporting faculty positions for the teaching 
of special topics in area studies, and for innovation in 
the curriculum. 

Though the Title VI program plays a relatively 
minor role in the overall funding of area studies pro- 
gr£ms, in crucial areas — critical languagee> libraries, 
fellovships, faculty foreign travel — the Title VI pro- 
gram has often provided a very high proportion of the 
financial support. For younger scholars, the expai^sion 
of the Title VI program could provide more teaching 
opportunities vithin the major centers of Russian and 
East European studies. The future strength and quality 
of the major centers will therefore be much affected by 
the decisions on the current review of the Title VI 
program* 

Another major problem in Russian and East &i^ropean 
studies has been the shortage of support for researchs 
particularly for younger specialists, and the shortage 
of attractive academic positions to justify the long- 
term preparatory commitment of participants. There is 
no doubt that there will have to be more money spent on 
providing research fellowships of at least one academic 
year for young specialists. This means the opportunity 
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to use the major library resources aud to maintain 
contact vith other apecialiata. Beaidea the research 
opportunities provided by I&EX for overseas research, 
vhich seem to be adequate, more opportunities are needed 
in the major American centers for Russian and East 
European studies* It would also be valuable to have 
some mechanism for supporting, at least on a develop* 
mental basis, the establishment and maintenance of posi- 
tions for teaching in smaller colleges and universities. 
This seed money approach can often be very helpful for 
introducing nev faculty positions and establishing the 
utility of nev curricula. 

A number of other special problems are apparent in 
Russian and East European studies. One is the shortage 
of people in some vital areas of study. There is still 
a serious shortage oi specialists on the national 
minorities of the Soviet Union, particularly those of 
the Transcaucasus and Central Asia. There i4i also a 
shortage of people trained in the minority languages, 
especially those of Central Asia. There is a shortage 
of specialists on many areas of Soviet foreign iK>licy, 
and a shortage of people vorking in major areas of 
Soviet history, of sociology, economics, and other dis- 
ciplines. The shortage is even more striking vhen one 
looks at the field of East European studies, where the 
attrition in recent years verges on disaster. 

Hence the planning for the future in both Russian 
and East European studies needs to give considerable 
attention to the weaknesses of particular fields. One 
also needs to examine the ways in which fellowship 
opportunities, new academic positions, and dup{K>rt re-* 
sources can be added, and to consider other measures 
that can be undertaken to strengthen the overall posi- 
tion of both Russian and East European studies in Ameri- 
can higher education. 

The pressures of the job market have encouraged a 
number of initiatives, both within academic institutions 
and outside, to broaden the base of employment oppor- 
tunities for students in the field of Russian and East 
European studies — certainly a central concern if the 
field is to be strong. These have included ties with 
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profeesioaal schools and programs Inside Che universi- 
ties that make it possible for students to combine area 
studies vitb work on a professional degree. Unfortu*- 
nately, the economic relations between the USSR and 
Eastern Europe and the United States do not provide many 
opportunities in the business field, and opportunities 
have been limited elsewhere. Aside from education* 
government employment continues to provide the greatest 
number of opportunities, and it is important that recent 
studies of language and area instruction stress the 
vital need for quality language instruction and the 
standardization of language programs. The evidence is 
that the colleges and universities have not satisfied 
government clients with the quality of their training 
programs and the competency level of their graduates* 

The national institutions for Russian studies may 
well have new opportunities to serve more effectively 
with the passage of the new federal legislation and 
increased foundation benefits. For IK EX and the Nation- 
al Council, the need has been for more adequate and 
stable funding so that exchange programs and general 
research support could be developed more effectively. 
The revival of the Joint Committee on Soviet Studies 
promises to provide an importaav source of new initi- 
atives in research in the field. Also, the planned 
expansion of the Kennan Institute promises to extend the 
program of research fellowships, publications, seminars, 
and conferences, and to increase access to the library 
and other resources of Washington, D.C, The plan for 
adding a European Program with an East European dimen- 
sion in the Wilson Center will help to provide the kind 
of support for East European studies now provided for 
Russian studies by the Kennan Institute. Finally, the 
revival and reorganisation of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, and its close 
cooperation with the other national organizations in 
Slavic studies, has been an important part of the recent 
refurbishment of national organisations in the Russian 
and East European studies field. 
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Japan 

BobflrC S. Ward 



Japanese atudlea it aaiqaely fortunate as an area** 
field in that it ean dvav financial support froa not 
only American but alao Japanese aonrcea, and can do this 
in anottots that are entrawdinasy by eoaipariaon vith the 
funding available for other siajor area fields. In coii- 
siterable aeaauret the quality of the teaching and re- 
search being conducted in the field reflects and is a 
function of theae happy financial circuaatances. So far 
as I can tell, there has. been little drop-off in the 
i»alMirs of grMuate students applying for admission to 
doctoral progrms in Japanese studies. Ihe question of 
the quality of theae candidates is. as in all other 
fields, aoot. Vhile X think that «e are cdntinuing to 
get reapectable quality, ay own opinion is that there 
haa been an appreciative lose. My observation is the 
coaaon one. that the best ainds are going into aore 
lucrative professions* 

If one vere to include those who pursue studies in 
the Japanese area and then elect career's in the federal 
governaent. I «oul,d be even less sanguine. Z believe 
that the state of -the prqfessioaal Japanese service 
within the federai ageaciea has aore or less continuous- 
ly declined since the days mkvn Ed Eeischauer was Mbaa- 
sador to Japan. Ihe reasons are veil known: a very low 
ceiling on proaotional possibilities, frequent assign- 
aent to non-Japan-r^at^ peaitions. and the gei^rally 
low aorala that characterises federal service these 
days. This is, I thiak, a very serious problm. 

Looking at the field of Japanese studies in teras 
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of what should be done under federal or other auapiceSi 
I would suggest that it might be regarded as a model for 
other fields and their related world areaa* While rela- 
tively veil off> there are a number of purposes for 
which Japanese studies could legitimately and construc- 
tively use additional funds. High among these would be 
•library purposes* I would also like to see a<»e sort of 
consistent effort to develop additional employment op- 
portunities for Japanese specialists in the private an<r 
the not-for-profit sectors. 
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Lattn Arnica 



by 

Villin r. GUde 



Hhile there ie so reeeon to coaiider SpAaith ia- 
•truction an endangered acadeaic a^eiea, the aane can- 
not be aaid £or the other aajor liaeniatic prop in Latin 
Aaerican area atudiea. On aoat a^puaee* FortogueaaM^ 
deapita the eviiteat political* ailitary, emaercial, and 
cultural iaportwce of Braail<^leada a precarimia exiat- 
eacot eapecially in teraa <tf courae enrollaoita beyond 
the eleoientary level. Aa a cocaequence* there are few 
teachiag aaaiataatahipa to aupport graduate- lev el atu- 
deata in Portugueae, and by and large even the regolar 
faculty muft often* where enrojtlaent ainima are en- 
forced, caat about for way a of filling out their teach- 
ing load. 

» 

It goee without laying that the po ait ion of Fprtu- 
gueaiSt aarginal even on aajor univereity caapuaes* ia 
generally worse stiH at aaaller univeraities. Froa 
this it follows that, for the foreaeeable future* spe- 
cial financing ought to be aade available to underwrite 
a suitably broad range of offeringa in Fortugneie lan- 
guage and Brasiliao literature and civilisation, aa a 
highly desirable hat far frcnn self-supporting coaploaent 
in each of vae aajor Latin Aaarican studies prograas* 
including a fait musber of tlwse that do not now receive 
federal center aupport. 

« 

Such support could constructively take the fora of 
partial salary aupport for teaching faculty, research 
aesistantships for graduate student aaintenance. and 
funding for fr^t^nt apeeial aultidiseiplinary e^nts 
and activitiea designed to call the attention of the 
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vider. caapus caf&ttunity to the continuing iaportmce of 
knowledge of Brncil« Funding* in tbe form of fellov- 
•hips and invtructionnl iAlarie«» li alao needed for 
'intensive Fortugueae aumper prograaa to serve the ne^a 
of students f ron campuaea vhere Portuguese ia not ofT 
fared on any «jegular baais. 

If the aituation of Portuguese is *.»flieatable» the 
caae of indigenoua languagea ia vorae yet9 for here the 
probles of mall enrol laents is often ccmpounded by the 
'difficulty of securii^ a suitable departmental ho&e for 
the instructional at;af£. Although the need for 
indigenoua languagea is fairly reatricted» auch need is 
critical in certain areaa of acholarahip andi to a 
leaser degree, in so&e professional artiaa* It neuld 
seen appropriate aocial policy, therefor e» for aupport 
to be provided for the indef initf^ future in auch forma 
aa instructional aalary aupport (partial or entiire}i 
wages for native informants, financing the further 
development of tape librariea|, end, of couraet salariea 
and f ellovshipa for intensive summer programs* At leaat 
the major federally funded Latin. Mc^rican area centers 
need to be .subsidised in these ways to ensure regular 
offerings of Quechua, ftiaranij|fcgaya» and Hahuatl— with 
other Amerind languagea availalb on a more occasional 
and less comprehrasive baais. 

The vell^knovn Latin American population explosion 
has been accompanied by another, no less impressive 
explosion over the past tvo or ^three« decades: the 
extraordinary flowering of Latin Ametican scholar ahip* 
Many new research institutes have come into beingy both 
inside and outside the universitiea^**which have them- 
selves increased in number; many more goverittental re- 
ports end other documents of value are being iaaued; and 
the number of good young and middle-aged scholars ia now 
several times what it was only a generation back* All 
this is reflected in an outpouring of publications, many 
of which, however, are not readily identified, located, 
and^obtaiDed by tbe usual book distribution channels* 
Bibliographic control is particularly deficient with 
respect to government ^publicatsions, tbe neat^print items 
issued, from new research centers, §.ad tapes of sufvey 
resarar^h data* There is, therefore, a growing need for 
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■or« frequeat and longer «c^tti8itlon trips to the field 
by Letia Americaa biblio^Tapkeri fron the sejor research 
collections. 

Lastly, it is inperative that a substantially 
larger aaount of fimding be forthcoalng to enable Latin 
Aaarica area specialists of all vintagea to get to the 
field nore frequently for short research stays of froa 
tvo weeks to three months. The saturation of the Latin 
Mericaa scholarly infcks true tore baa made this kind of 
field trip increasingSjLfeaisible* especially when col- 
laborative research it iWolved, while the building up 
of the principal reaearch collections in this country 
has also enhanced the feasib-ility of these shorter 
stays, in^ttding naking a series of relatively short 
trips on a' single project, nms, what soae decades ago 
Bight have been viewed as uainroductive forays have cove 
to be, for these and other reasons, an optiaal type of 
research plan in nany ceses today. Moreover, a pattern 
of research support on this baais would serve to aain- 
tain the ariw skills of mix substantial accumulation of 
specialised hunan capital, and this is, iron all the 
evidence, a auch wiser aarginal eaqpend^ture these days 
than would be new huaaa capital fornation on any consid- 
erable scale. 
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The Middle East 



by 

R. B. liiadfir 



Tl&e Middle Baat* «■ aa area o£ ttudy. stasret its 
difficvltiei rewcrda vitb tliOM «aeottatcr«d is the 
etttdy of other leieer developed region of the world. 
In generel. etodiee of these Third World regions differ 
£roa thoee of developed areae each «• Veetem Sarope. 
Eaatera Borepe, mtd Jepea, but thie macry will focm 
on epeciel eharacterietiee of the Middle Baetexn field. 

The probles of retearch eeceae for etadeate and 
faealty ii iaereaeiag— Xrea and Soath Yeaea ere coa- 
pletely closed, aad verioae other cooatriee are becoaiag 
^aore difficult to eater. It la not fer-f etched to 
aaggest that* if preaeat treada peraiat« aocial acience 
reaearch will becoaeirea trie ted to a haadfol of cooa- 
triee. Huaenitiea aad pre-ao4era etadiea. which will 
certainly be leea restricted* aay iacreaaingly hecoae 
the reaeerch fielda oa which the U.S. acadeay will be 
forced to rely for firat-haad haowledge of the Middle 
Eaat. 

A secoad problea of Middle Baatera atudiea is the 
end of Che tea-to^fif teearyear %old roah" ushered ia by 
Che October/ Caaadaa Arsb-Xsraeli war of 1973, with the 
sobsequent steep bikes ia the price of oil. Since that 
date, many universities have heaef ited from the generos- 
ity of najor U.S. oil and other conpaniea* and of oil- 
a£f luenc agencies and individuals in the Middle Bast. 
The fall of the shah and the oil glut and conaequeat 
decline in real oil pricea ever the laat couple of yeara 
all indicate Uat Middle Bast era aad corporate Aaericaa 
donations to Middle Bastera langaage and area atudiea 
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are likely to decline at least proportionately to oil 
incone. As a specific indicator* one can mention that 
the U.S. Departaent of Commerce now (Harch 1964) reports 
that exports from the U.S. to OPEC countries have 
declined by $6 billion (22.9 to 16.9) from 1982 to 1983. 
Thus, federal support for all aspects of Middle Eastern 
studies vill be much more cKucial in the c(»ing decade 
or so than it has been in the past* when other donations 
have been able to cushion the general problems. 

A third special aspect of the Middle Eastern field 
is its languages. In theory* there are only four 
•^ajor" (Arabic* Hebrew, Persian, and Turkish) languages 
plus three "minor" (Armenian* Berber, and Kurdish) 
ones— ^th Arabic as* overwhelmingly* the one with the 
broadest (some 19-plus countries) sweep. But this 
formulation* for Arabic in particluar* is grossly mis- 
leading. Few persons in the world, including Arabs* 
"know" Arabic in the sense that they can read easily 
anything written in the language or speak with people 
everywhere across the 19 countries. Written Arabic 
varies from older, and more literary forms (which are 
necessary to know) to newer, more journalistic forms 
(which are also necessary). And all written Arabic 
differs very markedly from all spoken Arabic. 

In addition, spoken Arabic varies widely from coun- 
try to country and within countries. Distinct dialecti- 
cal differences between villages a few kilometers apart 
or between ethnic groups in the same city are more of a 
rule than an exception. The result is that, for stu- 
dents of this language, truly significantly more time 
must be allowed than for other languages to acquire even 
a modest ability to carry or ordinary dealings in it. 

The problems of Arabic raise, at least, the issue 
of whether or not more training centers like the highly 
valuable Center for Arabic Study Abroad (CASA), which 
operates primarily through the American University in 
Cairo, should be established in other maior dialect 
areas such as Horth Africa — especially Morocco — and in 
the lower Iraq/Gulf area. 

The widespread geography of Arabic also suggests 
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that; library fnads alMiild be particalarly large £or 
vorka in thia laagnage'-eaMeially in tema o£ official 
publicationa. Biaetean (for 19 cooaCriea) official 
gasettea. 19 lav eodea, and 19 aeta of aevapapera give 
aoae ayabolic idea of tbe aagaitude of the probleaa 
iavolved. 
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South Ada 

by 

Richard D. Lnbert 



Most of tbe problois deseribed in tb« bo^ o£ this 
rcipoxc apply to South Asian stadias. Along vith tha 
rapid davalo^aat o£ laaguaga a&d area atadies ia g^er- 
al» and in part rai laetiag tha period o£ high Ameriean 
interest in eeonoa.^.c developnent in gonth Asian 
countries, there was a najor expansion in the mmber of 
prograna* atsdenta, and specialists in the 1960s and 
1970a* However* aa in the other area stndies gronps, 
this growth waa oneven* 

Under the broad rubric of South Asian studies, the 
overwhelning proportion of specialiats and students 
concentrated cm Xadia* aa against Fi^stuii Bax^ladeshp 
Sri lAUha, Afgbaniatan. and the liaal^an atates— He^la 
Bhutan, Sikhin. All of theae coaatries are technically 
within the donain of South AsiM studies, but only India 
and, to a leaser extent Pafciatan, are well represented 
in the teaching and research about touth Asia* fifen the 
set of scholars who used to spend tise in several of the 
countries of the region, and tims had area-wide ahills, 
have tended to give way to coontryapecif ic conpeten- 
ciea. Moreover, in studies of India itaelf , there haa 
developed a tradition of region- specif ic rather than 
national-level ccmpetencies, sad there has been an inr 
crease in the proportion of scholars studying South 
India; foraerly, aost scholars concentrated on the 
northern hslf of the sub-continent* 

This growing country and region special last ion has 
ia part beea the result of the growth of a set of pro- 
feasioaal standards increasingly accepted throughout the 
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fiel4« Sveo though Eoglith is still vi4ely used in the 
suh-contiaeoti recognised South Asia specialists must 
uov have a coomaud o£ the language of the area in which 
they are vorking# This standard iras not so widely 
accepted a decade ago« One cimae^uence of this develop* 
sent is that since each region of the sub-continent has 
its own language^ panrregional specialists are increas-* 
ingly rare. 

While the generally recognised nora is that Smith 
Asian area specialists should have a coapetency in one 
of the languages of the country , the levels of coapetenr 
cy in those languages of many specialists tends to be 
lov* Younger scholars tend to have a higher level of 
language competency than many of their elders* but even 
afflong tha&» near-native fluency is uncoamon. 

In more general teras^ using the language develop-* 
aent continuum cm t lined in the preceding repot 1$ Scmth 
Asian studies is still relatively underdeveloped* Many 
students would be rated well below the Foreign Service 
Institute level 2 at the end of their training* often 
even after a language learning sojourn in one of the 
countries of South Asia* The teaching materials and 
formal instructional programs tend^to be limited to the 
early stages of language acquisition; the teaching mates- 
rials are f ew» mostly unpolished and unpublished; and 
there is little* if any* research or even collective 
discussion about which training system works best for 
what kinds of students* The development of a normed 
proficiency test has just begun for one language— Hindi; 
there is one reinforcement and upgrading program during 
the summer for establisbcKt scholars in Hindi* and one is 
alwut to be established for TamiL Otherwise* the style 
and level of language teaching has changed relatively 
little over the past several decades* Moreover* there 
is very little centralised planning and few resources 
available to upgrade the level of language instruction* 

South Asian studies shares with African studies the 
problem that a large number of important languages are 
spoken in the are^; there are 14 official languages and 
many more if one counts those languages that lie on the 
borderline between a dialect and a fully differentiated 
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language* Most organised programs teach Hindi and per- 
haps one other South Asian language* A aubstsutial 
number of important languages, each spoken by as many 
people as most &iropean languagesi are taught nowhere. 
Moreover, enrollments in Sou^h i^sian languages are de^ 
dining in general* putting a great deal of pressure on 
universities to reduce the number of South Asian Ian** 
guages they are teaching. As a result, a number of the 
South Asian languages that are currently being offered 
are being dropped by one program after another. 

Our nation's resource base for teaching South Asian 
languages baa never been very strong, and the little 
capacity ve have had in the past is rapidly eroding. 
There are a number of experienced and dedicated teachers 
of South Asian languages^ but the field as a whole could 
benefit from a major infusion of resources and a collec- 
tive effort to move ahead to the level of language 
instruction available in Arabic* Chinese, and Japanese* 

On the area studies side, popular interest in 
South Asia as well as official interest in terms of 
strategic importance or technical assistance has de- 
clined. So have student enrollments and the number of 
frest entrants into the field. This has bad the conse- 
quences indicated in this report. The intra- institu- 
tional economic pressures have begun to erode program 
strength, and a number of smaller and middle-level pro* 
grams have been disbanded entirely. The applied and 
prof es si anal discipl ines, formerly brought into the 
field by our nation^s extensive technical-assistance 
programs, are no longer engaged with the South Asian 
countries to the same degree. South Asian studiee has 
never developed a substantial body of scholars whose 
specialty is the foreign affairs of South Asian coun- 
tries or those countries* relationships with the^United 
States. Those scholars that do write on these matters 
tend not to be specialists on such matters. There is 
only one academic specialist on military affairs in 
South Asia* The field is undergoing a major process of 
"bumanitization'^; that is, the social sciences — particu- 
larly the quantitative and theoretically oriented social 
sciences — are dropping away, so that the center of 
gravity is shifting into the humanities, and within the 
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hu&Attitied, those dealing vich earlier tiae periods are 
predoainant* Moreover» compared with a decade agOi 
there are relatively fev ongoing projects of very sub- 
stantial scale-^most research is individual and is sus- 
tained by fellowship support* 

A cross*-sectional esasination and targeted strategy 
for the future development of the field is long overdue* 
Onf ortunatelyf the collective oechanisas for planning 
are not strong; neither the Joint Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council/ American Council of 
Learned Societies, nor the relevant committees of the 
Association for Asian Studies has the resources and 
staffing to play such a role. The one orgapiaation that 
has a sufficiently representative membership to play an 
internal planning role» the American Institute of Indian 
Studies—virtually all of the organised programs teach- 
ing South Asian studies are represented otf its Board of 
Director s-"-by and large confines its activities to the 
administration of its programs in India. There is an 
equivalent organisat^ioni the Amer can Institute of 
Pakistan Studies* that ^rofides fellowships for research 
in that country. 

The field is facing two major shocks within the 
next two yearst both of them related to the esihaustion 
of the esicess currency fund of rupees administered under 
PL 480. For several decadeSt Indian studies has bene-* 
f ited immensely from the activities* supported by PL 
480| of the American Institute of Indian Studies. These 
activities include s major fellowship program both for 
senior scholars and for dissertation**year research and 
language training for students* a massive photographic 
archive of Indian architecture* an archive of Indian 
musical performance* and a seminar and publication pro- 
gram. The institute also negotiates access tO' research 
sites and university affiliations for American scholars. 
If this organiaation were to disappear* the most import 
tant collectible activities in Sm&th Asian studies would 
disappear with it. The exhaustion of the excess curren- 
cy fund puts the institute in great jeopardy. 

The second major activity that ia in imminent 
danger of collapse is the PL 480-supported library ac- 
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quiaitioQ prograo* administered by the Library o£ 
Congress. Under thi^ program, all books and serials 
published in India are acquired and catalogaed by a 
staff resident in Mev Delhi* The aajor South Asian 
studies centers in the United States select the portion 
of those acquisitions that they wish to receive^ largely 
free of cost. When this program expiresi a major nev 
acquisition and cataloguing program for the field, sup- 
ported in the main from ^he centers* own funds, will 
have to be developed. 

These and other developments in the field call for 
a massive collective planning effort to chart develop- 
ment for the coming decades. 
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Southeast Asia 



by 

Gayl D. HeuB 



Although the Southeast Asian region im highly at- 
tractive to Aserican universities for both practical and 
scholarly reasons* there are special conditions that 
pose obstacles to American universities in promoting 
Southeast Asian studies. There are three problem areas« 
vhich identify major needs for this area of study. They 
are the language mix» variable access to the field, and 
the humanities. 

With a population of only about one**third of a 
billion people* Southeast Asia nevertheless has at least 
five major languages (Burmese* Thai* Vietnamese* Taga-* 
log* and Indonesian- Malay). One could easily add more: 
Ihmer* Lao* and Cebuano* as well as other less used 
tribal languages. These are* to be sure* problems the 
area shares vith South Asia and Africa* but they are 
also ones from vhich the Japan* China* and Latin America 
specialists can consider themselves relieved. The most 
direct implications of this problem for U.S. area stud^ 
ies are lov enrollments and high-cost language instruc- 
tion. Even at major research universities vith substan- 
tial graduate programs* ne can never expect more than a 
handful of students to be enrolled in any language 
course. There is an additional burden in this* hovever* 
that d^ans seldom recognise. Language instruction must 
be given at two to four different levels. Z believe 
this implies a minimum of two language faculty members 
to provide the full range of instruction needed for any 
language. When Southeast Asian language faculty are 
lodged in a department such as linguistics* this implies 
that each must provide four levels of language trainisag 
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oa vhAt is essentially s hslf-tioe appointment* With 
the best «rill in the vorldi there is little prospect of 
having even aajor research univeraities provide the full 
support ne^ed for language trainii^{ out of their usual* 
ly strained budgets. Federal support for sustained 
language training ie imperative. 

But f ederal^upport must be more flexible than it 
baa been, and the language community must move toward 
greater rationalisation in the provision of language 
training* This year, for the first time, federal sup* 
port is being made available for a collective effort to 
mount a single Southeast Asian Studies Summer Institute 
(SEASSI). The major Southeast Asia centera have agreed 
on a rotating schedule, vhich will place aummer insti«* 
tutes at a series of universities over the next few 
years. Each year the SEASSI vill provide six or more 
languages in intensive ten-*veek courses. This makes it 
possible to cover an entire academic year on any level 
during the intensive summer course^ vhich can consider- 
ably reduce the costs of multi-^ level language training 
at any university. It vill also, ve believe, provide a 
far better environment for language training than can 
normally be obtained when lan^mge is taught along vith 
other courses in a normal academic year. 

We believe that this is an effective solution to 
some of the problems of low enrollment, high-cost lan- 
guage instruction. It may be about as far as we can go 
at the moment, but it will be useful both to monitor 
this nev effort, and to induce language faculty to 
consider more and better efforts to provide support for 
similar innovations. One major constraint is the need 
for a stable institutional home for language faculty and 
language training. We cannot put language faculty in 
cold storage for the rest of the year and simply take 
them out for the summer institutes. Thus some combina- 
tion of support for regular academic year teaching 
together vith summer institutes secss a good all-round 
solutfon. 

be must also, however, consider other solutions. 
One mifbt be to provide funds for language study abrcMd, 
in the region. With appropriate financial assistance. 
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the language community could readily develop suitable 
contacts with Southeast Asian institutions to house 
American students for a term or year abroad for more 
intensive language training* Money will be needed* of 
coursei for this will often mean that students in a 
discipline vill have to take a term or year from their 
regular studies to intensify their language training. 

In addition to the language mix of Southeast Asia» 
there is also the problem of variable accessibility. In 
the early 19S08» itorma and Indonesia vere in the ascend^ 
ancy and vere highly accessible to foreign scholars* 
The Indochinese states vere opening and within the dec- 
ade received many nev American area scholars* Malaya 
and the Philippines were in deep trouble with internal 
insurgencies* and some observers di4 not give them much 
« hope for continued openness. Today that pattern has 
changed drastically* Vietnam^ Kampuchea, and Laos are 
quite closed to foreign scholarly research; Burma is 
open only selectively* It appears that the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEM) cotmtries are quite 
open for field vorki but everywhere there are increasing 
central controls over field research* and it would be 
foolish to predict no change in accessibility over the 
next decade. 

Access to field research is necessary for the main- 
tenance of serious area scholar shipt When the field is 
closed* there is an important reduction in the attrac- 
tion necessary to bring a constant supply of new young 
students into the field. Southeast Asia vill continue 
for some time to be plagued with problems of access. 
There is little that can be done about this in the 
region* but there are important steps to be taken in the 
United States to assure the continued flow of new 
students into the area despite periods of nou'-access to 
the field. 

The solution to the problem at this time has been a 
relatively easy and inexpensive one* and we could give 
some consideration to continuing it. The Association 
for Asian Studies (AAS) has a small grants program to 
support the scholarly meetings of its country commit- 
tees. For example, Burmese studies remains alive today 
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because a small group of scholars vith AAS support 
continues to meet to present papers and exchange views 
and ideas. Increasing support to the AAS for ita 
country committees appears to be a good idea.. ^Xt has an 
additional advantage to recommend it. As we sav in the 
case of Vietnam^ when an area becomes strategically 
signif icanti it becos^es somevhat fashionable* This 
would not be a disadvantage, except that the fashion 
tends to support policy and strategy^relevant issues^ 
and to neglect other important issues* The maintenance 
of country committees can help to sustain a broad base 
of interest in a country and in the variety of issues 
that do not at any one time appear so poIicy-*relevant. 

Finally, there is the issue of the role of the 
humanities in Southeast Asian studies. Southeast Asia 
is not unique in this respect^ but humanistic studies 
are clearly crucial for a broader and deeper understand-* 
ing of the region. One can far better understand 
Indonesian policy and politicsi as well as a broad range 
of social and economic conditional if one understands 
the structure of gamelan music» and the dramatisation of 
the wayang. Vietnamese literature, poetry, and music 
offer deep insights into that nation, which we too often 
neglected during our rush of Vietnamese studies. An 
understanding of Thai and Burmese life and its issues is 
greatly enhanced by familiarity with Buddhism and its 
history in the region. 

These are, of course, instrumental arguments for 
the support of the humanities- We would not by any 
means wish to overemphasise these or to use them ex^ 
clusively. There are good reasons for humanistic 
studies in their own right, as integral parts of inter^ 
national or area studies. Nonetheless, we have all 
experienced the rise of hard-headed questions of utility 
in area studies, and would be well advised to recogniae 
the weight of utilitarian arguments for hu anistic 
studies. They abound in Southeast Asia. Without tne 
humanities, our area studies would be truncated and half 
blind. 
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W^tem Eitnn»e 

. by 

Villioi B, Sader 



Ttie cohesioli an4 strength of U«8««> European rela- 
tions have been the bedrock of U«S« foreign and national 
security policy since the end of World Var II. Today> 
despite the shared roots and values of democracy and 
pluralism* the transatlantic relationship is in serious 
disarray. 

fha froblem goes beyond mutual irritation and te^ 
crimination. More and more« there is a sense abroai' 
that the tvo sides are not on the same wavelength and 
are not communicating effectively. The steady movment 
vest and south of the American j^litical and commercial 
center of gravity has involved a shift in the jigenda of 
American ^meatic and international prior ities« Europe 
has simply been receding from center stagei and far 
fever Americans today emleavor to understand the intri- 
cacies of &iropean affairs than tventy years ago. 

In Eui:ope» at the same time« the transition from 
the era of economic boom and political consensus in the 
1970s to the economic and strategic uncertainties of 
today has accelerated mistrust of U.S. policy and 
American behavior. Moreover » fev Europeans can be aaid 
to kuov such about American motivating drives^ U.S. 
history* and the nature of the American political pro- 
cess* In short, this is a period of increasing ignor- 
ance and parochialism on both sides^ precisely when 
Westers unity, understandingt and communication are more 
than ever needed for global stability. 

It is not surprising that in a recent statement to 
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a coagrefifiional committee, Admiral B.R. Inmaii» former 
Deputy Director of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
former head of the fiational Security Agency^ atated that 
some of our^key problems derive from **the lack of deep 
understanding of (foreign) societies, vhat motivates 
them« and how they are changing.** And» he added: 
believe ve are moving into an increasingly hazardous 
time.** 

The general point needs to be underscored. Current 
frictions vithin the West are not just **more of the 
same." A gro«f ing part of West European opinion^ 
primarily outside government! but vithin government as 
veil, is bewailing the lack of transatlantic understand- 
ingt and even of genuine interest in learning. It is, 
in fact, beginning to express the view that U.S. and 
European policy differences reflect divergent ends and 
not merely disagreements over means. This viev is in- 
tensified by a declining ^ropean respect for American 
political institutions and practices, and by the fear of 
an American return to isolationism or a future collision 
vith ^ImB Soviet Union. Regardless of the degree to 
which this mood may be justified, it is widespread and 
growing. The steady erosion of trust, the lagging Euro- 
pean dependence on American political^ and intellectual 
leadership, and the pervasive European criticism of the 
United States tend, in turn, to reinforce American ir- 
ritation with and lack of interest in the Europeans. 
Within this overall contest, the U.S. drift toward a 
more pronounced superficiality of knowledge and compre- 
hension of European affairs becomes a matter of critical 
concern. 

Welt European area studies in the United States 
differs from other area studies in several important 
respects* Unlike other regional fields, it was not the 
product of the post-World War II crash development pro- 
grams spawned by the sudden exigencies of global respon- 
sibility and the Soviet cha'^lenge. Western Europe, by 
and large, was excluded from the govemment-academiar 
foundation consortium efforts in the late 19406 and the 
1 9SOs which focused mainly on areaa--Soviet, East 
European, Asian, and others — that were considered to be 
exotic, and to involve critical national security policy 
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interests. Since the principal languagest national 
histories* and literatures of the Continent had been 
part of the American liberal education curriculua at the 
leading universities even before Vorld War I, there 
seemed to be no special need* Ncreover, with millions 
of American servicemen and tourists crisscrossing the 
Atlantic* it vaa assumed that this ongoing exposure 
vould suffice to generate and maintain the requisite 
level of American interest as veil as expertise on 
Western Europe* So long as the West Europeans vere seen 
as friends (compliant ones at that), not foes or even 
potential commercial competitors* the critical impetus 
of *^advancing U«S. national security interests** was 
lacking* The field vas thus allowed to look after 
itselft and anguish* 

For all these reasons* todsy* with a sense of 
crisis in the air* the challenge facing West European 
studies in the United States transcends mere budgetary 
and structural dimensions* It also calls for a reexasi- 
ination and reformulation of some of the major promises 
that governed the American approach* political as veil 
as cultural* tovard European affairs in the past* The 
renewal of European area studiea* however* cannot be 
accomplished in the face of a dwindling pool of national 
talent and expertise* both in training \nd ib research* 
and the resulting decrease in U*S. analytical capacity 
relative to European affairs* 

The problem is compounded by the aversion in the 
social sciences to ar3a studiest As the social sciences 
have become more terH!:4ical and quantitative* they have 
become less interested in encouraging exchanges of 
knowledge between social science disciplines and human- 
istic studies. Tlie understanding of any society* 
America included* requires more than sn analysis of how 
the economy works* bow pressure groups function* or how 
a particular literary movement evolved* Each is only 
out; ut tiic elfeiiienLa that evcryt^herc drivs the engines of 
change within the larger context of enduring traditions* 
valuesp modes, and world views* 

The problems of U«S.-West European studies are 
exacerbated by the fact that most of the energies are 
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iavested la the study of the United Kingdoa, France^ and 
Geraaoyn to th« aaglctct of the countries of Northern and 
Southern Europe. Even Italy is groaaly understudied. 
Aa forsier Ambassador Richard Gardner put it in a recent 
article in the Bew York Times. •The academic community 
has only three of four people vho really justify as 
experts on contemporary Italy. I know of none in the 
United States government.** The same applies to Norway. 
Austria, Greecet Spain, and Portugal. This makes it 
nearly impossible to deal with ^'Europe'* as an entity 
vhen it does behave as onet as it has in recent years* — 
for example^ with respect to the political-economic 
management of East-Uest relations and certain Third 
Uorld problems. It also reduces the U.S. capability of 
anticipating both ^^European" and discrete national 
responses to oncoming developments. 

Furthermore, the depth and soundness of U.S. com- 
prehension of European affairs are seriously imfmired by 
inadequacies in language offerings and training. The 
point has been stressed elsevhere and need not be ad- 
dressed here. It is enough to say that without an 
adequate cadre of linguistically proficient analysts of 
Europe, especially those skilled in the languages of the 
less populous West &tropean states, the extent and re- 
sults of research in this field will perforce be inade- 
quate. 

There are three other points to keep in mind: 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Portugueaef and Dutch 
are languages used in various parts of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (German and French are also extensively 
used in Eastern Europe), and have, therefore, a utility 
that goes far beyond Europe. Another point is that the 
many Europeans who speak and read English are able to 
communicate with anyone in the United States, while the 
universe of American contacts in Europe is generally 
limited to the educated English-speaking elite and ex- 
cludes the majority of the population. Finally, experi- 
ence shows that the flow of American tourists to Europe 
baa had to more than a marginal effect on our language 
proficiency and, indeed, on our understanding of the 
currents and undercurrents that animate European poli- 
tics and life. The stakes today for both the United 
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States aad Europe are toe high to contiiiue ignoring the 
problea. especially as a new generation of political* 
econooict and cultural leaders on hcth continents Aoves 
into positions of responsibility. 

In I98O9 there vere over IfOOO non-governmental » 
nonprofit U.S. institutions engaged in research and 
training in the field of international relations. Of 
thesoi SOZ are university-related; the remainder are 
independent nonprofit institutions engaged in research» 
public education* or policy advocacy* One- third of the 
institutions deal with Asia and about one-fourth vith 
Latin America. The Soviet Onion and Eastern Europe 
receive only a little more attention than Africa and the 
Middle East. Western Europe is at the bottom of the 
list. Of the approximately 500 existing area studies 
centers* only 4.3Z are focused on Western Europe* as 
compared vith 33. 2Z on Latin America; 12A% on the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe; and 93% each on Africa 
and the Middle East. 

In terms of funding* the average revenue (1980 
dollars) for West European centers declined from 
$181,000 in 1970, to $149,000 in 1975, to $61,000 in 
1980« Turing the same decade* the average revenue for 
Asian s^.udies centers rose from $278,000 to $331,000, 
and for Middle East centers from $361,000 to $619,000. 
For specifically university-affiliated West European 
area centers, the picture is even worse. From 1970 to 
1980, average revenue declined by 94.42 vhile that of 
Middle Eastern studies rose by 77.42 and Asian studies 
by 15-82- 

This trend has, of course* been reflected iu both 
the quantitative and the qualitative state of knowledge. 
The difficulties range from the aiza of the available 
manpover pool* to questions of intellectual vigor and 
morale* Senior academic figures of the past are not 
being replaced. The successor generation, especially in 
the critical social sciences* is avoiding making a com- 
mitment to a field that is widely perceived to be under** 
nourished. The problem is less immediate in departments 
of language and literature* though it applies to them as 
well. Overall, there are simply not enough linguis- 
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tically equipped people devoting th^eelves to the study 
and aualysis of tbe countries of Vesten Europe. 

The needy of course^ is not limited to enlarging 
and stimulating the community of specialists vithin the 
university world- It exists outside academe as wellt in 
the press» the corporate sectors and government* Any 
build-up vill require both recruitment and training, 
perhaps even retrainings of talented individuals* It 
vill also require broadening and solidifying the insti- 
tutional bases of West European prc^rams in the United 
States. 
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